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PREFACE. 



Having in the month of August last received from 
a committee of gentlemen at Manchester^ who from 
their state in life would be electors in .that town if the 
Reform Bill then before the House of Lords became a 
law ; having received from this committee an invitation 
to become a candidate for the representation of this 
great town^ I answered it by expressing my gratitude for 
the honour conferred on me by the invitation ; but by 
stating, at the same time, that I must decline even such 
great glory unless those who choose me would pledge 
tiiemselves, in the firmest and most solemn manner, to 
stand by me and support me to their utmost in my en« 
deavours to cause to be adopted certain great public 
measures, which I plainly described to them in TniRTBEMT 
(since become fourteen) distinct propositions. 

The House of Lords rejected the first Reform Bill; 
but a second being now before Parliament; it being 
certain that a Reform must take place ; and it being also 
certain that there can be no Reform without Manchester 
having members allotted to it: under these circum- 
stances, |I thought it my duty to lay before the people of 
Manchester the facts and arguments upon which my 
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propositions were founded ; and it appeared to me that 
the way to do this in the most respectful, and at the 
same time the most frank and effectual manner, was to 
come hither in person, and to do it in their hearing, and 
to their faces. 

This I did, as if stSted ill'tte tkl^page, in six LBC* 
TURES, delivered on the six last days of the last year. 
The subjects are of the greatest importance ; the crisis 
is such as the country has not- been in before since the 
reign of Charles the first; my opinions are by many 
persons deemed worthy of great attention ; justice to my 
own nftm^ and fatne demiinds that I giro proof of the 
riticerity ef these my opinions, and of iliy desire to see 
my propositions 'adopted y and as' I cannot give a bettar 
proof of this sincerity than would be given by putting into 
print, and by publishing^ under my own name,* a report 
^fthe9e lectures^ 1 herel^ put tfiem into print^ and send 
them' forth to the public. 

They were not in fact lecturer but speeches, having in 
^ery case been made from mtesy not exceedii^ in any 
^ase the space of one side of half a sheet of quarto paper. 
It is understood of course that these are reports of the 
mbstance of the speeches, each of which was at the least 
twty hours hug* Nevertheless I have, in these reports^, 
retained all the principal facts and arj/uments : I have 
written them out with all due consideration : and I here 
put forth that by which I, with r^ard to this great 
matter of Reform, ifiean to abides 

I ought hete to explain a thing connected with thb 
matter whf dhj if left unexplained, might c^erate unjustly 
towards the Edrl of Radnor. That noblemaa^npon hearing! 
that it was- the^ intention of the reformers of Manchester 
to put Ttkt in nomination as one of their members, wroce w 



tettt*; of wftich the tahWitig la a copy, td Mh Wnrrtt^ 
ti»e zifaloui aftd able- Editor of the Makgbbstbr and 
Salford Advertisbr* 

.. .''rwii:!^ much pleaded to leani from yoor paper, that it waft 
{fitermined to propose Mir. Cobbett for the ^epresentatite of' Man^ 
dblester at the 'f}rst election under the Reform Bill ; aidd ^ill morft 
86 t6 learn from yourself that there U re^onable ground to hopie 
fbrjBuccess. 
** Though I' wSs deferred, by reasons which are not imkn^Jwn tp 

Sm^ from returning Mr. Cobbett at the two last elections fof 
ownton; yet I havenevei* ceased to regret that he was not a 
Member^ and to believe that his presence in the House of Commons 
would have been essentially useful. These feelings increase with 
the increasing etol)«rrftsisiiient of affairs'— eflil^rrasBiiients which 
he has so long foreseen, and so accurately foretold ; which he has 
€l|ear]y tracejd to their origin ; which he is . therefore more likely 
than any other person to be able to devise a remedy for, and for 
which he lias repeatedly pointed Out theretnedy^eBpeottllyin the 
Norfolk petition. To the necessity of adopting such measures as 
are there proposed j I, instructed by him, have been long alive j 
and' within the last few months; public opihidn ha^ tstkeii siicha 
turn, that I think (why 'do I say I think ? I am sure), that yerj 
many persons are now prepared for those of them which, when 
llilBt f^ropouhded^ appelired'the most startling and aiartning: 

*< That converts to his doctrine* will fast increase' I have no 
doubt ; some turhing to him and avowing their adhesion, others 
it^ptihg his opinions' without owning, eVen to themselves, that 
^ey hav^ bec6me his disciples. His active exertions, therofoiiei 
become daily more desirable, and more lil^Iy to be useful. 

** With these sentiments, I cannot but feel thslt the people of Wfani 
tester, by dhoosing Mr. Cobbett for their Member, do'themsdvev 
(reat honour, and the state great service. 

^ Of eout^e, I mii^t be anxious for your sudcess. Even undet 
Dub Reform' Bii], I suppose sdtne expense will be to be inemreitt 
If any arrangement for a subscription is made, pray put my name 
dbwn tb it; or if, as I am not known in Manchester, and have 
no connexion with that place, an anonymous subscii^ton wouli 
be better, enter me as * An old Cobbettite ; ' I will send you 50/. 
in the first instance ; and, when the time comes, if there is a neces« 
sity, I shall not be unwilling to add a second subscription. 

<* With respect to the measures which ought to be adopted, I 
have no hesitation in sayius, that my decided opinion is, that, 
for the safety of the state, the internal peace of the country, the 
well-being of the people, the preservation of property, and the 
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xnamtenaiice of anything like liberty,, measures must be adapted 
to the full extent of any that have ever Tas far as I recollect) been 
^posed by Mr. Cobbeit. I am persuaded that he has all these 

objects sincerely at heart. , . . u - 1 

« I wholly acquit him of any personal ambition, except probably 
that anxious desire for fame, and that wish to live in the grateful 
recollection of his countrymen, which are the signs of an exalted 
and of a noble spirit. Sordid views of interest he certainly has 
none— no petty ambition.' The good of the people is what he 
seeks ; his fame— the mere fact of his being thought of to repre- 
sent Manchester— is the assurance that ne has the means of 

promoting it. - ,, , . l j» - 

" For the sake of the countrv, of all orders m the state, from 
the highest to the lowest, I wish you success. 

. <f I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

'< Radnor. 



«<To J. Whittle, Esq., Advertiser Office, Manchester. 
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Now it should be observed, that this letter was written 
before his Lordship could have seen or known of my 
present Propositions. The first that I heard of this 
letter was from a friend in Hampshire, where I was in 
the early part of September; and my Propositions 
were not then in print. My Lord Radnor therefore, by 
this his letter, gave his sanction to no propositions or 
opinions of mine, beyond what were expressed in the 
Norfolk Petition, which he, in his place in the House 
of Commons, had defended in 1823. Being uncommonly 
anxious that no ground of misrepresentation of my Lord 
Radnor's conduct should be given by any act of mine, I 
here insert the Norfolk Prtition, that the public may 
see the difference between the propositions contained in 
it, and those contained in my present propositions. 



' Mm- op^ iMttAT' BftiTiijafr'^ Aiin» iiiBiiMrB in vA»idAiiBii<r 

AB8B1CBLSD. 

Z£r FiiUion of th& KobiliHf. Gentry^ ani cthiri oflhi Caunfy 
ofNorfqlk, in Cnunty Meeting, wumbleH^ this^ $d day: of 
January, tBS^, 

Most humbly suoweth. 

- Tjid^r^our pditUMiwrft 'have 'always been ready to make any aa*' 
efifices which w^e iiecessarv to the defence of their country, a&d 
te thesafetjifiand dlgDilv.of their Soverei^o's throne ; but that thfy 
Bps^ now impeUed by. their well-known, indescribable, and unme- 
rited sufferings, to approach your honourable House with an hum- 
lite prayer^ that you wilt be pleased to< adopt 4he best means of i«. 
lieving them from those sunerings. 

.^,That; in* proceeding to suggest those means, which they do with 
tbjft greatest' respect and deference^ your humble petitioners cannot 
disguise from themselves, and they will not disguise from your 
konourabloHouse, thaitheyi entertain a fiied opinion, that, this novr 
Ymhappy eouatryowes all its calamities to toe predominance 'of 
certain particular families, who, since the passing of the Septennial 
\et»ha?e by degrees a|if>ropriatedto themselves a largie |nirt.of 
**5 property and revenue of tne whole nation, and Who have, at last;, 
taxes, debts, and changes in the currency, involved themseli^ 
^ wdl as the whole of tola mdiistrious commutiity, in difficultiiei^ 
too great to be removed by the hand of Time, or by afty butlfaH 
nifi^ vigorous measures oneglslation. 

, , That, whether we look at Qie^Churdh; the Army, th^ Courts tjf 
]^w» the Customs,, the Excbe, the Colonies, or the Crowti-Iindsi 
We see in each a channel of enormous enlbluhientiit6 these'parfii 
cular families, for whose benefit and aggrandisement, more thaii f^ 
UiVthing else, the* whofe' of thiese sOulnees of riches would appter 
torkciBt. And that, thipfefbre, though justice and neeessi^ demand 
a reduction' of thb inter^^t of the d^bt; and an eqUitdb^adju^tnaint 
i^afl othef contracts, ybur'htntiblebetftfoners Would deem siich 
#lidtketr6n ah act of ideiep inlqbfty^ ahe theydeefti siuch ^funttnent 
Wholly impracticable as long as these particular families enW those 
dtfaidh]fhe»ts, and* a^ long u thejr retain' ih^ the le^i^hir^ thatltb- 
folute sway which they have acquired^througlrm Mekasof the 
flipeHMlhil Act^ ' itf'coiijutidtion *vl'hli' ther notonoaa «ad scaa d dl Pus 
mses ^eonwected with the repfr6Bi«ta(tioiiif 

That it is well koowh ta ytltr' hohoBrable £touae^ « tWit^ for 
flMf^' ttMsr tvtmtji^ years, fAtt pitftieuhir fiimdiite ^woeivefr aitfi^ 
fitft^il«eabove»nientioiied eni«lutteat» out oTthe money. beff» 
I W ei l fi M ft tl ite (ifaidh»Wr^rs'; tfavty-diinngthaipMldvflMirothairii 
tnllliOft c(r nsofiey^^ ivas-tHlten otil of thelokns^ to benvferi to tb^ 
dh^irdi'^ afid tliat, iii fact^ no iMottsiderable part'of^ewhole^ 
llj^ioaifl'weiitii^ib^ifae piMfe«tf of theae filmilMii^ attdvtheNfoHb 
your petitioners will not suppose it possible for your honourable 
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Ifpuse to harbour an intention to take even a single shilling from 
the fundbolU^rsy so long a$ th^se famiiies sba.ll continue to receiw^ 
those emoluments. 

, Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray, that your honour- 
able House will be pleased to pass an Act fur causing an efficient 
Heform in the Commons' House of Parliament, in oraer that sucb 
Parliament may adopt the measures necessary to eifect the following 
purposes : — 

1. An appropriation of apart of the public property,' commonly 
called Church Property, to the liquidation of tne Debt. 

2. A reduction of the. Standing Army, including Staff, Barracks,"' 
and Colleges, to a scale of expense as low as that of the army- 
. before the last war, . . . ; i 

3. A total abolition of all Sinecures, Pensions, Grants, zo4 
Emoluments, not meiited by public services. 

4. A sale oftbe numerous publioestates, commonly called Crown 
Lands,^ and an application of the money towards the liquida- 
tion of the Debt. . ♦ 

6. An eq^uitable adjustment with regard to the Public Debt, and 
also with regard to ail debts and contracts between man and 
man. . . . . i 

But, while your humble petitioners are aware, that to reform thp 
Commons' House and to eifect the other purposes of justice and 
necessity, which they have here most respectfully pointed out, may 
require a lapse of months, they know, that your honourable House 
have the 'power, and they will not believe that you want the will,' to 
affqrd them immediate protection against further ruin. They, there* 
fore, seeing the present nature of their case ; seeing the abject misery 
that hourly awaits them, pray thiat your honourable House will be 
pleased, 

. 1. To suspepd, by law, for one vear, ajl. distraints for rent, and to 
cause distraints to be set aside where they have been begun, j 
. 2. To suspend all process for tithes for the same period. 
.3, To suspend, for the sanae period, .all processes arising out of 
mortgage, bond, annuity, or oiher contract affecting house of 
land. 
■ 4. To repeal the whole of the ^x on Malt, Hops, Leather, Soap^ 
. and Candles. 

These measures, so analogous to .others, taken by your honour? 
able House under circumstances far less imperious; these measures^ 
80 easUy adopted; so free from |he possibility .of ioflictiog wrong;* 
aod at the same time so necessary to relieve your petitioners firom 
the daily alarm in which they live ; so necessary to afford them a 
hope of escaping from the pains^and disgrace of the low/ost paup>^ 
ism and beggary : to believe that these measures, measures.of baM 
.protection trom further wrong and ruin ; to believe that these wltt 
ibe refused to your suffering petitioners, would be to suppose tba 
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cmtetice of that caHousness of heart which your petitioners are 
far indeed from imputing to your lionourable House. 

Having thus, witn the most profound respect, submitted to your 
liDiiourabie House those which ihey deem the best means for r&- 
Ikviiig their distresses, your humble petitioners, though the^ are 
satisfied that evils so unusuai and of such uncommon magnitude; 
require remedies of a nature extensive and extraordinary, beg leave 
to assure your honourable House, that they ventrate the constitution 
of their Others ; that they seek fur no change in the fbrm of the 
Government; that they know how many ages of happiness and of 
gloi^ their country enioyed under a Government or King, Lords, 
and Commons; that tney fervently hope that this constitution may 
descend to their children : but that they are fully convinced, that, 
unless the present evils be speedily arrested and effectually cured, a 
convulsion roust come, in which the whole of this ancient and 
venerable fabric will be crumbled into dust. And your petitioners 
will ever pray. 

The reader will see, that the present Propositions 
go, in some respects, far beyond those contained in this 
petition. But then he will please to recollect, that not 
only have just nine years passed over our heads since 
i823, when this petition was agreed to; but there have. 
taken place, since that time, l.The Small Notb Bill 
(repealing Peel's Bill in its most essential part). 2. Tlie 
Panic in 1825. 3. Tlie Re-enactment of Peel's Bill 
IN 1826. 4. The Catholic Emancipation Bill. These 
measures have produced an augmentation, an accumii* 
latioQ of evil, that demands, in my opinion, the remedies 
which I now propose. However, 1 have, in the following 
Lectures, fully stated my reasons for this my opinion; 
and I am quite willing to abide by the decision of the 
nation and of time, with regard to the soundness or 
unsoundness of that opinion. All that I am here anxious 
about is^ that it should be clearly understood, that my 
Lord Rabnor does not, by his letter to Mr. Whittle, 
stand by any means committed to these my Manchester 
PaoPoaiTioNs : these express my opinions and my views. 
Chosen by a body of electors, pledged to support me to 
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propounded in those propositions ^ which, with your per- 
mission, I will now read to you :— 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sinecures, grants^ 

allowances, half-pay, and all other emoluments now 
paid out of the taxes, except for such public services 
as^ upon a very scrupulous examination^ shall be 
found fully to merit them ; and to reduce all salaries 
to the American standard. 

2. To discharge the standing army, except such part of 

the ordnance and artillery as may be necessary to 
maintain the arsenals at the sea- ports in a state of 
readiness for war ; and to abolish the military aca- 
demies, and dispose of all barracks and other property 
now applied to military uses. 

3. To make the counties, each according to its whole 

number of members of Parliament, maintain and 
equip a body of militia, horse as well as foot and 
artillery, at the county expense, and to have these 
bodies, as they are in America, mustered at stated 
periods; so that at any time, a hundred thousand 
efficient men may be ready to come into the field, if 
the defence of the kingdom require it. 

4. To abolish tithes of every description ; to leave to 

the clergy the churches, the church-yards, the par- 
sonage houses, and the ancient glebes ; and, for the 
rest, leave them to the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 

5. To take all the rest of the property, commonly called 

church-property ; M the houses, lands, manors, tolis, 
rents, astl real property of every kind, now possessed 
by bishops, chapters, or other ecclesiastical bodies, and 
all the misapplied property of corporate bodies ef 
every sort; and also all the property called crown- 
lands, or crowD-estates, including that of the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster ; and sell them all, and 
apply the proceeds to the discharge of the Debt 
which the late parliaments contracted with the fuml- 
holders. 

6. To cease, during the first six months after June, 1SS9, 

to pay interest on a fourth part of the debt ; second 
sis months, to cease to pay interest oa another fourth ; 
aad so oa for the other two fourtlu > so diat 90 more 



wtens4» or any part of the debt, would be paid after 
the end of two yean. 

7. To divide the proceeds of all the property mentioned in 

pari^raph No. 5, and also in paragraph No. 9, in due 
proportion, on principles of equity^ amongst the 
owners of what is called stock, or, in other words, 
the fundkolden, or persons who lent their money 
to those who borrowed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments^ and to give to the fundholders, out of 
the taxes, nothing beyond these proceeds. 

8. To make an equitable adjustment with respect to the 

pecuniary contracts between noan and man, and 
thereby rectify, as far as practicable, the wrongs and 
ruin inflicted on thousands upon thousands of vir« 
tuous families by the arbitrary changes made by acts 
of the late parliaments^ in the value of the money 
of the country. 

9. To abolish all internal taxes (except on the land), 

whether, direct or indirect, including stamp-taxes of 
every description ; and to impose such a postage- 
charge for letters as to defray the real expenses of an 
economical and yet efficient post-office establishment^ 
and no more ; so that the postage would be merely 
a payment for the conveyance of letters^ and not 
a tax. 

10. To lay just as much custom-house duty on importa- 

tions as shall be found conducive to the benefit of 
the navigation, commerce, and manufactures of the 
kingdom, viewed as a whole^ and not to lay on one 
penny more. 

11. To make effectual provision, in every department, for 

the maintenance of a powerful navy ; to give 9uch 
pay and such an allotment of prize-money to the 
seaman as to render impressment wholly unneces* 
sary ; to abolish the odious innovation of naimi 
academies^ and re-open the door of promotion to 
skill and valour, whether found in the heirs of nobles, 
or in the sons of the loom or of the plough ; to 
abolish all military Orders, and to place the navy next 
in honour to the throne itself. 

12. To make a legal, a fixed, and a generous allowance 

to the King, and, through him, to all the branches 
•nd members of his family; to leave to him the 
unshackled freedom of appointing all his servant 

b2 
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whether of his household or of his public ministry ; 
to leave to him the full control over his palaces, 
gardens, and parks^ as landowners hcive over their 
estates ; to take care that he be not worried with in- 
trigues to purloin from him that which the people give 
him for his own enjoyment ; so that he may be, in all 
respects, what the Chief of a free people ought to 
be, his name held in the highest honour, and his 
person held sacred, as the great guardian of the 
people's rights. 

13. To make an accurate valuation of all the houses, 

lands, mines, and other real property, in each county 
in the whole kingdom -, to impose a tax upon that 
property, to be paid quarterly, and in every county on 
the same day, and in such manner as to cost in the 
collection, or, rather, payment, not more than ybwr 
hundred pounds i\ year in any one county ; to make 
the rate and amount of this tax vary with the wants 
of the state, always taking care to be amply pro- 
vided with means in ^ase of war, when war shall 
be demanded by the safety, the interest, or the honour 
of the kingdom. 

14, To cause the Protestant Hierarchy to be legally 

repealed and abolished in Ireland ; and to cause the 
Parliament of the whole kingdom to hold its sessions, 
and the King to hold his Court in Ireland once in 
every three years ; and to cause the same to take 
place in the city of York once in every three years, 
and also in the city of Salisbury> once in every three 
years. 

I am well aware, gentlemen, that, upon hearing these 
propositions read, many will be disposed to exclaim "What 
a visionary this man must be ! " I am well aware of this : 
but, it is a great change which we want : something very 
great must be done -, and, as to the propositions being vision- 
ary, are they more visionary than the man would have been 
deemed, who, thirty or forty years ago, should have pre- 
dicted many tilings of which we now behold the sad reality ? 
The fourteenth proposition will, I dare say, appear to many 
more visionary than all the rest ; but, let some one then, even 
that sensible Lord Althorp, who has recently been engaged 
in so dignified a correspondence with certain persons in 
this county, tell us what can be done with Ireland, 
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which, you will please to observe, is far too great to be 
treated as if it>were ins^ignificant ; and with regard to which 
the Ministers know not what to do, any more than I should 
be able to obey an order to take this house and fling it into 
the air. However, my reasons for proposing these mea* 
sures with respect to Ireland, I shall have hereafter fully 
to state. 

As to the propositions being visionary, if any person had^ 
thirty years ago, predicted that we should, in the year 1831, 
see a half-military police established in England ; dressed ia 
uniform^ and in numbers so great as to constitute a real 
army^ formed into companies and battalions, put undeh 
leaders with military titles^ marching rank and file : in short, 
if any one had told me, thirty years ago^ that 1 should live to 
see a Bourbon gendarmerie established in London, with a 
lieutenant de police^ together with all the rest of these things, 
for which, from ray childhood, I had been taught to hold 
the Bourbons in contempt and abhorrence; if any man 
had told me this in the year 1800, I should have ileemed 
him a visionary indeed ; I should have turned from him as 
a person unworthy of attention. Yet, we have seen this 
horrid thing come to pass ; and we have seen a hundred 
English parishes burdened enormously for the maintenance 
of this army 3 burdened much more than for the mainte- 
nance of the poor. If, only a very few years before the late 
war, some one had predicted that there would be established 
in England a standing onny of 100,000 men ; nay, if some 
one had predicted during the last war, at the time when 
Pitt was promising us a peace that should give us indemnity 
for the past and security for the future, and calling upon us 
to make sacrifices of all sorts, in order to ensure the attain- 
meat of these objects ; if, at that time, some one had 
said, *' The peace will bring you neither indemnity nor 
" security ; you will have to maintain a regular army of 
" 100,000 men, besides 10,000 Bourbon gendarmerie ; you 
'* will have to maintain what they will call a dead weight, 
'' which shall surpass, in expense annually, the whole revenue 
'* of this happy kmgdom at the time when his present 
"Majesty was born 3 you will find this, indeed, a very 
*' lively weight, though called a dead one, and find it 
" singularly prolific 3 though dead, it will breed exceed 
** ingly ; you will have to maintain the widows and the chil- 
*' dren of the men, and lest the burden should cease, at 
some time or other, the old men will be allowed to sell 
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** thehr half-pay to youn^^ men, which these yrmtig men 
^* may repeat when they become old^ and thffs the burden 
'* will remain stuck upon your children's children/' 

If, I say, any one had foretold this at the time when Pitt' 
was promising indemnity for the past and security for the 
future, and was making this credulous nation believe that the 
monstrous sacridces which it was making during the war 
would lead to a peace that would enable every man to sit 
under his own vine and his own fig tree, without any one 
to make him afraid : if at that time any one bad told the 
nation that this standing army, this gendarmerie and this 
dead-weight, would be the result of the war, he would 
have been prosecuted as a stirrer-up of sedition, or pitied as 
a maniac. Yet we have seen these things, and see them 
yet 3 we have found them to be no vision, but a cruel reality, 
under which we are writhing. If any one had at that time 
foretold that the peace establishment, military and naval^ 
would cost the nation a great deal more annually than the 
annual cost of army and navy daring the war with the re- 
rolted states of America, when England had not only to 
carry on a war against those states, but against France, 
Spain, and Holland, at the same time 5 if any one had fore- 
told this at that time, he would have been treated as a 
visionary ; yet such is the case, and the annual expense of 
army and navy, at the end of sixteen years of peace, exceeds 
that of any year of war against the revolted states of America, 
including the war against the three great countries before- 
mentioned j a fact which, of itself, is more than sufficient to 
convince any sensible man that this system must be totally 
changed, before any one can hope to see real peace and pros- 
perity in England. 

If, forty-five years ago, any one had told Mr. Elm an, a 
very celebrated farmer in Sussex, who gave evidence beibre 
a committee of the House of Commons in 18SI, and who 
told that committee, that when he began business as a fkrmerj 
every man in the parish brewed his own beer, and drank 
it with his family by his own fire-side ; and that NOW (in 
I8S1) not one single man in that parish did it, except & 
servant or two of his own to whom he gave the malt ds 
a present. If any one had, at the time when Mr. Elman 
began business as a farmer, told him, that before his fanning 
would be over, he would see the people of his parish 
become so miserable as hardly to know the taste of beer, and 
to be compelled to drink water and eat potatoes^ he wmiM 
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have turned from the prophet with disgust : visionary vrould 
have been an appellation DQUch too mild to be applied to 
such a person, yet this horrid state of things has come to 
pass } and this state of things we must change, or else 
Parliamentary Reform will be a mockery and a delusion. 

One more instance, not going so far back. If^ in the 
memorable year ldl7> when the bankers and merchants 
of L#ondon, with their surprisingly wise Lord Mayor at 
their head, were assembled in what they call their Mansion* 
house, to address the King, and petition the Parliament, ia> 
approbation of the Power-of-fmprisomnent Bills, and the- 
Dungeon Bill, and the Gagging Bill, as being means abso- 
lutely necessary to put down those turbulent men^ who, under 
pretence of seeking reform of Parliament, were, in faet^ 
seeking to accomplish the treasonable design of over- 
throwing our happy/constitution in church and state ; if^ at 
that time, when a reformer could not move without a 
bayonet being presented at his breast, or a halter being 
shaken in his face ; if, at that time, the wise men of Gotham, 
being so assembled as aforesaid^ to express their unshakea. 
attachment to things as they were, and their resolution to 
use all the means in their power to put down and annihilate 
those seditious men who were crying for Parliamentary Re* 
fcrm ; if some one had stepped into the Mansion-house, and 
had just said, " My Lord Mayor, it will be better not to 
" issue these declarations 3 for^ in just fourteen years from- 
^^ this day, these very bankers and merchants of London, 
*' will meet in this very place, and will send forth addresses. 
*^ to the Ki ng^ in which they will bully the Lords for not 
" consenting to a Parliamentary Reform much more extensive 
** than that which would satisfy the present reformers ! "•— 
" Turn him out ! "— " Knock him down ! "— " He's a par- 
'* son ! " — Something of this sort would have taken place 
to a certainty ; the bankers and merchants of London, not 
being remarkable for their forbearance, when they possess 
power, and when their adversary is feeble. Yet, we have, 
seen even this take place $ and^ in that very Mansion-house, 
we have heard speeches against the Lords, and particularly 
against the Bishops, more inflammatory than any-where else. < 
Therefore, gentlemen, I am not to be deterred by the im*-* 
potation of visionary as applied to me on account of those 
propositions, which I shall suffer still to be called visionary if 
any ooe choose so to call them, but I am perfectly satisfied 
iiu^ thi9 Bieasores which tl^ey describe must be adopted^ or 
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that the reform which is talked of will be a contemptible 
delusion. A great many people mistake the Reform Bill for 
reform itself ; and a very great mistake it is. The Reform 
Bill furnishes the means of making the reform. A reform 
means a change for the better 3 and, in this case, the change 
must be very great to be of any use at all. A great many 
people seem to imagine, or at least they act as if the7 
imagined, that the mere sound of reform would be sufficient, 
without any proceedings to produce a change in the state 
of the country. The Ministers themselves appear to be 
amongst these persons 3 for you never hear from their lips 
any-thing seeming to indicate that they look upon it as ne- 
cessary that some great change should take place in the 
manner of managing the affairs of the country. Yet, if some 
great change do not take place, in this respect, I am per- 
fectly convinced that the passing of the Reform Bill would 
lead to disappointment and discontent, such as must plunge 
the country into utter confusion. Does any one believe 
that the mere sound of the word Reform will quiet the 
country ? That, when the trader, who feels the work of 
ruin still proceeding, is told, in order to pacify him, not ta 
Complain nowy for that we have got reform : does any one 
thinl:, that that will make him submit to his ruin without 
fiirther complaint r When the hungry and angry half-starved 
labourers complain of their sufferings, and are ready to break 
out into acts of violence 3 will they be quieted by telling them^ 
that they must not complain noWf for that we have got 
reform 3 will they, at the sound of that word, cease to har- 
bour vindictive thoughts relative to those whom they deem 
their oppressors ? Oh, no ! the reform must be something 
more than a bilf, something more than a bit of printed 
paper 3 it must, to be productive of harmony, cause some- 
thing to be done to better the state of the people ; and, in' 
order to do this, it must produce^ and quickly too, not only 
a change in the management of the affairs of the country, but 
tf very great change. When a man is brought by his extrava- 
gance to the verge of insolvency 3 when having been puffed up 
by Pitt's paper, and pulled 'down by Peels billy he sees bank- 
ruptcy staring him in the face, it is not savings in the articles^ 
of salt and pepper that will rescue him from his embarrass- 
ments. Oh, no! the turtle, the wine, the coach, the horses,, 
the footmen and grooms and lady's maids must go, and even 
the honscy the fine house itself, and the pianos and the music- 
tiaasters, must all disappear. The word economy will not 
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keep each a man out of the Gazette. It roust be real- 
economy : there must be 20/. a year given for a house to 
live in instead of a thousand; otherwise the urorc/ economy 
is a delusion. 

Such is our case now. If the Reform Bill be to leave the 
syistem of sway that which it now is 3 if the same sort of ma- 
nagement of our affairs be to go on after that bill shall have 
passed as is going on now 3 and really, to judge from the 
language of the Ministers^ one would say that thetf contem- 
plate no change; if the tithes and taxes be still to remaia 
such as they now are ; if a fiourbon gendarmerie be still to 
dog our steps, and stop ua when they like at any hour of the 
day and night ; if the Englishmen, who do all the work, be 
still doomed to live on potatoes and water, while those who 
take from them the fruit of their labour, are living on all the 
choice products of the earth ; if Englishmen and women be 
still harnessed and made to draw like beasts of burden j if a 
reformed ParliamenJ!; cannot find the means of protecting the 
dead bodies of the working poor, while such ample means are 
found for protecting the dead body of a hare, a pheasant, or 
a partridge ; t)!en, indeed^ the bishops did right in opposing 
the Reform Bill 5 for a greater delusion, a greater fraud, 
never was attempted to be practised on any part of mankind. 
Let me stop here, gentlemen^ to request your particular 
attention to this matter relating to the want of law to protect 
the dead-bodies of the working- people. You all know, or aft 
least every Englishman ought to know, that for an unquali- 
fied person to have in his possession, the body of a hare, 
pheasant, or partridge, was, a few months back, a crime, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment 3 that to have in his 
possession tctref^ or other implements, for taking any of these 
wild animals, is still a crimen punishable in the same manner ; 
that, to be out in the night in pursuit of and seeking after, tlie 
bodies of either of these wild animals, and carrying with him 
the implements wherewith to take or kill them, is still a crime, 
punishable with transportation for seven years, and this punisl- 
ment may be inflicted, too^ and has been, and is, frequently 
inflicted without the sanction of ^ judge, and at the sole dis- 
cretion and pleasure of the justices in quarter-sessions^ who, 
as you well know, are the game- preservers themselves. Yet 
those who could, and so recently too, pass over this last- 
mentioned law, an<i those new and ^^ liberal'' members who 
have been able to sit quietly, and say not a word about this 
law for. transporting men for making free with the bodies of 
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trild animals^ wiiicb, according to Blackstone, are Uie pro- 
perty of no man, and ivhich belong in common to all men ; 
those who coald make and so vigilantly enforce this law, 
cannot, for the lives and souls of them, find out the means (^ 
passing a law to protect the bodies, alive or dead, of the work- 
kig-people 5 other than that of making it lawful to tell their 
bodies when dead^ to be cut up and cast away like the bodies 
of murderers or traitors. 

Gentlemen, from every;thing that I have ever heard here 
ki the North, and particularly in this town, I believe, that if 
the horrible bill to which 1 have just alluded had become a 
law, that law would, have never been acted upon by the pa- 
rochial authorities of Manchester. I hope that the same 
would generally have been the case ; bat I have no scruple to 
fay, that an attempt to enforce the law in any of the agri- 
cultural counties would have produced open and desperate 
rebellion. Judge you, gentlemen, of the feelings of the 
country people on this subject, when I tell you that there are 
elmbs in the country parishes in Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Hamp* 
shire, and^ I suppose, in all the southern counties, which clubs 
are for the purpose of forming a fund for defraying the ex«* 
pense of watching the graves of the relations of the members of 
the cluby if any of them should die, or the graves of the 
members themselves if they should die ! How honourable to 
the feelings of the working people, and how disgraceful to 
the Parliament, is this fact! Judge you, gentlemen, what 
would have been the consequences of an attempt to enforce 
lumongst such a people the atrocious bill for selling their 
bodies to be cut up like those of the most heinous malefac- 
tors ! A labouring roan, James Ives, who worked constantly 
for me some time ago, came to me, with tears in his eyeS| 
jto get 12s. in advance of his wages, to pay (that being the 
price) for watching the grave of his daughtetj who was just 
then about to be buried ! Why, gentlemen, what <;poi?ienimeji^- 
protectiim could this man discover? What had this man 
to make him willing to be obedient to the laws ? Grreac core 
is taken of the property of the rich ; the law hunts it with 
Inflexible eagerness go whither it may ; here the law has 
grown harder and harder, till it has made the receiving of 
stolen goods a felonious oflence, punishable with transport*^ 
ation. But those who passed and have enforced so rigidly 
this law^ have not been able to find out any means wliatever 
to punish the RECEIVERS OF STOLEN BODIES ; dioa^ 
they MUST of necessity KNOW them to have i»en atokn. 
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if not murdered as well as stolen! Common justice^ even 
natural justice, would make it felony, punishable with deaths 
In any one to have in his posseuion a dead body, or a paA of 
a dead body, unless able to produce proof that he obtained 
it in consequence of a sentence of a court of juUicej or ia 
virtue of the lout wHl of the party. 

This is what the people have a right to demand from the 
Parliament. For the want of it, even the horrid murders, 
recently come to light in London, are manifestly to be as«- 
cribed ; and, if the working-people find no better protec* 
tion from a reformed Parliament 3 if such Parliament still 
show that it values the dead body of a hare above that o£ 
the dead body of the working man, his wife, or his child 3 if 
^is be the case, far better would it have been never to have 
brought in the bill. If Irishmen be still to be treated as they 
have been 3 if they, whenever the Government pleases, be to 
be shut up in their houses from sun-set to sun-rise, on pain o£ 
transportutionfor seven years if absent for more than Jifteen^ 
minutes ; and if that punishment be still to be inflicted without 
judge or jury, at the sole discretion of two justices of the 
peace and a barrister, all appointed by, and removeable at^ 
the pleasure of Government ; if these things be to remain ; 
and if the bloody tithe battles be still to disfigure Ireland and 
fill the world with wonder and with horror 5 if, in short, the 
reform of Parliament be still to provide heaps of luxuries for 
the idle tens of thousands, and to leave the labouring millions 
in misery, then toe want no reform; then to talk of reform ia 
to insult the suffering people. 

But, gentlemen^ if toe do want a reform, we want a real 
one, and not a pretended one. We want a great diange for 
ike better ; not merely a change, but a great change. The 
propositions which I have been permitted to read to you, 
have been said to aim at the destruction of the in&titutione 
of the country, I shall, ia the future proposed lectures, 
prove clearly that they aim not only not at the destruction, 
but not at the impairing, of any one institution of the country, 
properly so called, unless to take money away from the in« 
dustrious and to give it to the idle be *' an institution of 
the country.*' We want no change in the form of the go- 
vernaient; we want, indeed, to make this same government 
a great deal cheaper than it is ; and, by so doing, we take the 
only sure course of preserving it ; for it is utterly impossible 
that the millioas can love it, while it is so very costly as it 
now is* We have^ or at least I have, no quarrel with the 
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form of government. I know that our country has been the 
greatest, the most renowned, ancY the happiest in the world, 
under this foriii of government } I know that all its famous 
institutions have risen up, and that it was the cradle of real 
liberty, while there were a king, lords,, and commons. I 
know that it is not republican government alone that can be 
cheap government ; for I know that England knew nothing 
of an internal tax for century after century, while it still had 
this same kingly government ; to which [I might have added] 
that the first tiitie that it was cursed with an excise-tax, was 
during the short period that it was called a republic. I there- 
fore wish to see no change in the form of the government f 
and while I express a wish to see it made a cheap govern- 
ment, and express my determination to have nothing to da 
"with its afifairs unless I see a fair prospect to give effect to 
that wish, I am clearly of opinion, and indeed I know the 
fact, that it can be rendered, without injustice to anybody, 
even a cheaper government than that \)f the United States of 
America. But, to arrive at this end, I can see nothing short 
of the adoption, the hearty and cheerful adoption, of the four- 
teen propositions which you have had the indulgence to 
permit me to lay before you. 

I am sorry to say that I do not discover in any of the acts 
of the present Ministers, any disposition, or even any 
thought, to make that great change of which I have been 
speaking. I say not this in hostility to them. I have not 
the smallest desire to see them removed from their places, 
or to see them fall into discredit with the nation. If 1 could 
liave my wish, my Lord Grey would remain in office until 
he had accomplished all the good which would arise front 
the adoption of these propositions. Nothing would please 
xne better than to see this take place. But at the same time, 
it is my duty to state to you, that I have not been able to 
discover, either in the words or the acts of his lordship, any 
thing that encourages me to hope that he hns any intentions 
at all of making so great a change as that which I hold to 
be absolutely necessary. 

He who undertakes the great task which is now imposed 
upon the man who would set the afikirs of this great king- 
dom to rights, must be prepared for exertions such as scarcely 
ever before were imposed upon any man. The thing, to be 
done well, and to make this reform really satisfactory to the 
nation, must be set about in right earnest ; must be begun^ 
as men begin to plough a fields or to weave a piece of cloth. 
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and be pursued on from the heginning to the end, without 
relaxation, and with a resolution to finish the work in the 
manner in which it has been begun. What, then, is the sort 
of men, to whom the people, who will now enjoy the right of 
voting, and especially in those great hives in the north ; what 
is the sort of men whom they ought to choose to encounter 
this arduous undertaking > First, they should be stored with 
a great and perfect knowledge relative to tlie whole of the 
affairs of the nation. Next, they should possess the talent 
sufficient to enable them to state with clearness, and to argue 
conclusively, and to the producing of conviction, the matters, 
which they have the disposition to impress upon the minds of 
others. Next, they should possess resolution to speak what 
they think, in spite of every effort to damp or overawe them. 
Possessing all these endowments, however, still there would 
be wanting that prime quality of all^ steadiness of purpose, 
and indefatigable industry, wilhout which not all the virtues, 
and all the genius in the world, could do any-thing effectual, 
in the renovating a country, corroded with abuses of all sorts, 
embarrassed and entangled as the affairs of this country, and 
the country itself, now are. Even endowed with all these 
qualities, with perfect disinterestedness, with zeal, with de- 
votion to country, all into the bargain, there would still be 
wanting a mind, not to be made to swerve from its point for 
one single moment by the blandishments of a court, or the 
still more dangerous blandishments of the aristocracy. Whe- 
ther I have been drawing my own picture, and thereby saying 
indirectly that I am the man to be chosen for this great town 
of Manchester, whose bounden duty it is to set an example 
to all the other towns in the North 3 whether I have been 
doing this or not, I must leave for you yourselves to decide ^ 
but, lest you should come to a conclusion in the affirmative, 
it is necessary that I should now address myself to you more 
particularly upon the personal interest that I take in this affair 
as connected with the town of Manchester. Gentlemen, if I 
were capable of affectation, I could not carry it to the point 
of saying, that it is a matter of indifference with me, whether 
I be chosen to serve in Parliament or not, by this great tov^n. 
I should, indeed, be an insensible clod, did no desire exist in 
my mind to have the great glory of being the representative 
of that town, the name of which is, throughout the whole 
world, synonimous with excellence in ingenuity and industry. 
But, justice to myself calls upon me to say, that I am not 
here for the low purpose of canvas sl^'o for a seat in Parlia- 
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ment. It has, for years, been my resolutioa, never to ask a. 
man for his vote upon any occasion, a resolution from which, 
nothing shall ever make me depart. 

My sentiments with regard to this matter have been put ia. 
print, and the promulgation of them in that manner did not 
take place until I thought it was necessary to the public good, 
and untily indeed, it was called for by the circumstances which. 
I am now about to state. The pbofositions which I have 
read to you had been published some time before that dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords on the late Reform BilU which 
ended in the rejection of that bill. During that discussioa 
four of the Lords, Falmouth, Wynford (old Serjeant Best), 
Carnarvon, and Lyndhurat, alluded to the propositions, 
expressing, at the same time, their great alarm lest the ten-> 
pound suffrage, as it stood in that hi 11^ should lead to so dis« 
astroiis an occurrence as that of putting me into Parliament.. 
The great alarm of their Lordships made them less delicate 
and reserved upon this occasion than upon former occasions, 
it having, for a great many years, been their practice, in 
speaking of opinions or of matters connected with me, to 
content themselves with distant allusion, abstaining with all 
possible dignity from mentioning the name. Now, however^ 
this reserve was thrown aside : Cobbett and Manchester were 
too much for dignity to endure in silence ; and out came the 
names tumbling together. With regard to Falmouth and 
Wynford, my dignity would certainly have prevented me 
from bestowing a moment's thought on what they said ; and 
with regard to Carnarvon, he being a HERBERT could, I 
well knew, from my long familiarity with the name, have imt 
ene tingle pohU in view ; a Herbert always sticking to that 
point, as a needle to the pole. But my Lord Lyndhurst waa 
another sort of man : to what he said I paid great attention^ 
having great respect as well for his talents as for his cha* 
racter, and always remembering his wise and good conduct 
while he was Attorney-General. But nothing said by Lord 
Lyndhurst tended to convince any impartial man that Mr« 
CoBBBTT ought not to be elected for Manchester, while it had 
a very strong tendency the contrary way. 

However, " Cobbett and Mancbbstbr " having been 
made one of the great arguments against the Reform Bill^ it 
became me to be more explicit than I bad theretofore been, 
with r^ard to my own desires and my own views relative to 
a seat in the reformed Parliament. Therefore, in a published 
letter, addressed to my Lord Grey sooo after the r^cUoa of 
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the Reform Bill, I, in tbe frankest manner, and with the 
most perfect sincerity, ftrily stated to his Lordship, and 
through him to the nation in general, and to the people of 
this great town in particular^ those desires and those views. 

And, gentlemen, as this paper was written after the ma* 
turest deliberation ; and as it is my determination to abide 
by every sentence contained in it, I will, with your permission; 
now take the liberty of reading it to yon, begging you to bcf 
pleased to consider it as addressed to yourselves, and to re-' 
ceive it as tendered to you with the greatest respect. 

'* But, my Lord, the peers who oppose the bill seem to 

** have thought of nothing bui the present moment. They saw; 

** as I saw, that the members coming from the great towns; 

^ and chosen by the working- people, would never suffer that 

** working-people to be borne down to the earth as they 

** now are ; and they clearly saw that there was no possible 

'* way of relieving the working- people, other than that of 

** taking off the taxes to a very great extent ; and they knew 

^* that this could not be done without iieginning by taking 

^ from them and their families and dependents the enormous 

** sums which they now receive out 6f those taxes. They 

^ saw, for instance, that the ten-pound suffrage would, if 

^' I chose it, put me into Parliament, where they well know 

*' that I never would be, without making the most strenuous 

*' efforts to cause this object to be accomplished. I am fully 

'* warranted in believing that the certainty, or nearly the cer*^ 

** tainty, that the ten- pound suffrage would put me into Pbr- 

^ liament, was one of the reasons for their rejecting the biffL 

** I am fully warranted in believing this, because, while 

** almost every one of them who spoke against the bill made 

*' allusion to me and to Manchester, no less than four of then! 

'* named me and that town, and cited the intention of that 

^' town to choose me, as an instance of the great thtnger to be 

*^ apprehended from the ten-pound suffrage in great towns ; 

** and, my Lord, I would not take my oath that it toas not 

'* Chbbett and Manchester that convinced your coUeagtse Lord 

'* Brougham, of the propriety of being ' ready to re-consider* 

^* his opinions relative to that part of die bill ! 

*' To be plain, I do verily believe, that Cobbett and Mani' 
** Chester had great weight in the rejection of the bill, and 
^' also great weight with most of your colleagues, if not vHth 
*^ yonr Lordship, in forming that design, which I believe 
^' to have been entertained, if it be not still entertained, M 
** stHer the biU in this respect^ and to raise the suffrage; 
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*^ and thereby diminish the number of voters in the grea^ 
^' towns ; and I further believe, that this is the conviction of 
*< every well-informed man in the whole kingdom. 

" Such a thing as this never before disgraced any body of 
^' rulers upon the face of the earth ! What a surprising 
*' thing that a man, literally bred up at the plough tail 3 never 

having been put to a school ; never having had a patron of 

any description ; having had to work all his life like ahorse, 
^' to maintain and breed up a numerous fiimily 5 having had no 
** one contingency that has favoured his progress in life ^ 
*' having had no one earthly resource out of himself 3 never 
*^ having written a line to catch the thoughtless, or to flatter 
*^ any description of persons, high or low ; having preferred 
** living on a crust to riches and ease obtained by any of those 
'* means by which literary men usually obtain wealth and 
'' exaltation : what a surprising thing that such a man, lead-* 
*^ ing'such a life, .should becume so formidable to two 
*^ great parties, dividing between them the whole of the 
^' powers of the government of the greatest and richest 
'^ country in the world, as to make those two parties 
" (waging eternal strife as to every-thing else) unite like 
** children from the same mother, in efforts of every descrip- 
^' tion, to keep that man down ! Yet, surprising as it is, 
*' it is not less true than it is surprising. Before the 
'' Reform Bill was brought in^ and when we were ail on 
*' the tiptoe of expectation, I said to a friend^ who was sitting 
''. talking with me on the subject, ^ What sort of reform 
*' do you think . they mean to give us ? * His answer was, 
" * I think they will give just as much as will enable them 
" ' to keep you out of Parliament.' I told him that I m^de no 
^' doubt, that that would be the fcisk 3 but that if they gave so 
*^ little as that, they would soon become more odious thaa 
"their predecessors; and that they could not very well e*- 
*' elude me by name^ as they had very nearly done in the SIX 
*' ACTS, two of which might as well have had the name | 
*' for every man in the kingdom saw that the Acts were in* 
'* tended solely fur the man, 

" What adds to the curiosity of the thing is, that I never 
*' have wished to possess any public power of any sort, ex- 
'* cept that of being in Parliament, and that wish arose 
**• from a desire to assist in effecting a Parliamentary Re- 
^' form. I cannot but know the prodigious difficulties that 
^' must surround a man who shall now undertake to assist 
'* iu putting the affairs of this great and troubled country 
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** to rights. I know well that my thirteen propodtitnu, 
^' which Lord Wynford (I think they call him), . who was 
*^ once the renovoned Serjeant Best, lamented that he had 
'' lost, and therefore could not read them to the House, 
'' and which I will subjoin to this letter, that the late Ser* 
'* jeant may have them another time ; I know, my Lord^ 
'^ that these thirteen propositions must be adopted to the 
" very letter, or that the discontent after the reform will be 
" even greater than it is at this moment. And am I, of all 
^' men in the world, so stupid as not to perceive the great 
^* difficulties attending that adoption ? . Am I so short* 
*' sighted as not to foresee the turmoil which will arise in 
** consequence 1 Do I know so little of mankind as not to 
" be aware, that he who inflicts present evil on a comparative 
'' few, is sure to find but weak apologists in the many, on 
'' whom he is bestowing future and permanent good ? Do I 
'* not know,- that reproaches follow the knife of the sur- 
" geon, though it be necessary to the saving of life ? Can '' 
*' I behold in prospect, as I do, as clearly as I behold the 
'' paper on which I am writing, swarms of clamorous 
" pensioners, sinecure people, retired-allowance people, dis- 
*' carded commissioners, dead- weight pebple, by thousandsr' 
" upon thousands, growling fundholders, and depehdents of 
^' all these, swarming like locusts upon the banks of the Nile, 
'* and all directing a good share, at least, of their reproaches* 
'* towards me : can I behold all this, and behold, at the 
*' same time, the delivered, the freed, the benefited, the 
*' happy nation, leaving me to bear the reproaches as well 
'* as I can : can I behold all this, and, still possessing my 
'' senses, embark in the perilous concern as on a party of 
^* pleasure ? Can I, who have lived all my life as free as a 
'^ bird in the woods ; who have never been thwarted in my 
^' will by any-body, and who have never had on my shoulders 
^^ responsibility to any living soul ; who value not wealth ; 
" who cannot gain a particle of fame ; who despise the very 
^* thought of possessing what are called honours and digni- 
** ties, and who would not pass one evening amongst the 
*^ guttlers and gossippers and spitters and belchers of the 
" boozing-ken of Bellamy, even on condition of thereby- 
^* adding five years to the length of my life ; can I, for 
^* my own sake, sigh after a seat in the Parliament ? 

'' Yet, what a fuss, what a contriving, what a plotting, to 
** keep me out of the hole of candle-light confusion, to sit in 
" which^ more than one session by candle-light, would de-^ 
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^' mand a motire nnieh 9troiiger Uian I can at this Diom^t 
^' conceive ! What an intrig^iag, what a plotting, what a 
*^ prosecuting, by both the parties ; and what terrible caUmi- 
^' tiesy to this our country ! And, at once horrible and 
*' ludicrous as is the thonght, I verily believe that, at last, 
^' both parties would prefer a goin§ upmi ike rodci to the seeing 
*^ of me in that Parliament^ in which I do not. want to be, 
** but to go into which I will never decline, if any body of 
*^ electors shall freely, and of their own accord, choose me to 
*^ be the representative of their will ; and in which Parlia- 
^' ment the nobility, if they had had common sense^ would 
" have taken care to have me long and long ago, seeing 
** that, while I would not have suffered them to take one 
*^ penny unjustly out of the pockets of the people, I would 
'' not have suffered them to be despoiled by loan-mongers 
*' and Jews ; always having been convinced, as I still an, 
*^ that an aristocracy of tiiie and of privilege^ when kept 
*^ within due and constitutional bounds, brings none of that 
^^ oppression upon the working-people which is always 
'' brought upon them by a damned arutocrac}^ of money . 

" Now, my Lord Grsy," [the propositions were inserted 
just before this,] " here, at any rate, there is nothing of an 
*^ aheiraet nature ; nothing theoretic, nothing daric, nothing 
'^ covert. This is what I would do, if I could have my will ; 
'' and if I were a member of Parliament, and found that this, 
'^ Me whole of this, could not be obtained by the Parliament, 
'* I' would quit the concern as soon as I had ascertained this 
*^ to be the fact ; as soon as I had ascertained that the people 
^^had chosen men not ready to do all this, or, at least, as- 
** soon as I had ascertained that the people would' agaia 
** choose such men. I would not consent to be the repre- 
^* sentative of any body of persons who would not pledge 
^* themselves most solemnly to support me in my endeavours 
'< to accomplish all this. And, fiirther, I would accept of the 
** post only on the condition that I should be at liberty 
*^ to vacate it if I chose, at the end of one session, if the 
** Parliament continued the shameful practice of sitting by* 
'' eandUe^lUfhif and under the same roof where there are an 
** eating-house and a boozing-place. I will never sit, for any 
'* length of time, amongst ^ legislators,' who drop in one 
'^ after another, or half a score at a time, belchiog, and picking* 
^ their teeth. In such a scene, how can attentbn and re- 
" flection exist ? From such a scene sober thooglit is 
^ exolttded by the laws of aaiare* From the fimes of part 
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and sherry and grog and brown stout and tobacco, from the 
spattering of the frying-pan and the hissing of the gridiron, 
'* wisdom flees as men lee from a pestilence. To account 
" for so great a country being brought to the state in which 
'' this now is, after-ages will only want to be informed that 
" its legislators lounged away the morning in bed, and held 
" their deliberations in the night-time^ under the same roof 
'^ with a guttling and guzzling house^ and that, on an aver- 
'* age, a fourth, or a third, of them were eating or drinking^ 
^* at the very moment that laws affecting the property, the 
'* liberty, the life of millions were under discussion. This is 
*' all that after-ages will want to know about the causes that* 
" produced a state of things such as that which now exists* 
'^in England. To a body of men leading such lives and 
** addicted to such manners, no motive, not much more power- 
" fill than I can have an idea of, would induce me to belong 
'* any longer than the time sufficient to enable me to 
" ascertain that no change in their manners was to be rea- 
'* sonably expected. So that the renowned Old Sbrjeamt 
'* need not be very nneasy about the danger to be appre- 
^ hended from my being in Parliament. Those who have the 
" power of choosing members of Parliament generally look 
^* for a little coaxing ; and none will anybody ever get fVom 
** me. It will be service for me to be»tow, and not sifavowr 
'* for roe to receive. I have, with the rest of the people, an 
^ interest in the general happiness of the nation ; but I have 
** none but a common interest; and there is no moral obliga- 
^' tion on me to submit, for the sake of the general good, to 
'' endure the breath of the belchers ft'om Bellamy's, who 
'* have, I am told, even a '' smoking room!* All this must 
** be changed, or there can be no ^oocf arise from reform. At 
^' any rate, it shall be changed, or I will have nothing to 
** do with it for more than one session. So that, again I say, 
^^ Old Ssrjsant Bbst may make himself pretty easy on ac^ 
^ count of me," 

Such, gentlemen, were my sentiments upon this im« 
portant subject, and such they remain. I repeat that H 
would foe great glory for me to be chosen a member for Man« 
Chester, but that that glory does not in my mind weigh as il 
single feather, when compared with the weight which it 
would give me in my endeavours to effect those objects which 
are described in the propositions which I have read to you this 
evening. Manchester inclodes, in its own name, in the 
f^fuons of the rest of the kingdom, not only all tlia in* 
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dustrlous part of Lancashire, bat extends itself into parts of 
other counties. It is the centre of them all. The word 
Manchester means industry, English industry, ingenuity, and 
opulence. To have my name go over the world coupled 
with that of Manchester^ would be great glory indeed 3 and 
so great that the best efforts of the remainder of my life, 
even if successful, would be no more than enough to merit 
such reward. But I most solemnly declare to you, gen- 
tlemen, that great as the honour would be, proud as I should 
be of it, great as would be the triumph that it vtrould give me 
over more numerous and more malignant foes than man 
ever had before to encounter ; it would not give me a thou- 
sandth part of the satisfaction which I should derive from 
the certainty that it would give me much greater weight 
than I could derive from being chosen for' any other place in 
the kingdom. Westminster, with a vastly superior population, 
I consider a mere nothing compared to Manchester : it is a 
mass of drones and wasps got together, to swallow up the 
honey collected by the industrious bees : it is a heap of rabble^ 
and of court sycophants : a swarm of loungers at club? 
and gaming-houses, collected together, as it were, for the ex- 
press purpose of devouring the fortunes of skilful and indus- 
trious masters, and the earnings of their work-people. The 
CITY of London is, in itself, what it always was, a place for 
the deposit of wealth, and for the reception and the circulating- 
of goods ; its inhabitants, indeed, pretty well corrupted by 
the crapulous crowds which the taxes have drawn together m 
its environs, and by the swarms of Jews that carry on their 
usurious traffic in its centre. The city of London, how- 
ever, is a great commercial city, as it always was, and always- 
"V^'ill be 5 but the West-end of the town, as they call it, is at 
once tht great corrupter of the nation, and the great de- 
Tourer of the fruit of its toils. Millions upon millions of the 
hard earnings of the people have been drawn thither to be 
wasted on objects of mere show, and thrown away, scattered 
about with such profusion, and with such an abuse of all good 
taste, as to make it rational in me to believe that the squan- 
derers have had no other object in view than that of wasting 
the substance of the people, and that of collecting together 
swarms of the most degraded, and, at the same time, most 
insolent and prostituted wretches that ever disgraced the 
human shape. Mm Edmund Grundy, who lives at Bury, ia 
this county, and who, being in London, last spring, and 
having been to take a look at what is called the House 
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of Commons^ saw, during the short time that he was present 
in the gallery, 60,000/. of the public money voted to 
widen and ornament some street in Westminster, at which 
he was greatly astonished, seeing that, in Lancashire, the 
towns themselves, by local taxes or collections, paid for works 
of this sort carried on within their precincts. Mr. Grundy 
and I, being compelled to work for that which we posses?, 
had not leisure for the purpose, or I could have taken hini, 
in the course of half an hour, and shown him how at least 
ten millions of the nation's money had been wasted in a similar 
manner. And will these industrious towns send to a re- 
formed Parliament one single man who will not pledge 
himself most distinctly to put a stop to this prodigal waste of 
the people's earnings ? If one single man be sent from any 
bf these towns without such pledge, the people of that town 
will deserve never again to behold days of prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I have heard it said, that Manchester, being a 
commercial town, ought to choose none but commercial 
menviS its representatives in Parliament. If the Parliament 
were intended for no other purpose than that of ascertaining 
what would be best for Manchester, relative to the importa- 
tion of cotton and silk, and the exportation of cotton and 
silk goods, and what regulations would be best, relative to the 
use of machinery, of coals, and of engines ; if, in short, the 
Parliament were to be merely a chamber of commerce, 
then, men brought up and engaged in commerce all their 
lives might be the most proper to represent Manchester. 
But, as the prosperity, as the well-being, of this great town, 
is, and always must be, completely inseparable from those of 
the nation at large ; and as it requires, in order to deter- 
mine that which is best for the whole, a thorough know- 
ledge of all those relationships which bind the interests of 
one part of the kingdom to that of all the rest 3 as laws will 
have to be passed, aflfecting every part of the people, from 
the lord in his mansion down to the labourer in his cottage, 
it does appear to me that there is very little weight to be 
given to the opinion which points out commercial men as 
being the only men fit to represent great commercial towns. 
As far as my observation has gone, experience by no means 
speaks in favour of this opinion. In the city of London I have 
the honour to be represented by four commercial men ; and I 
do not happen to know any four gther members of Parliament, 
with whose services I think the city of London could more 
conveniently dispense. However, against one thing I beseech 



the people oi these towns to guard 4faeDMeWes> and thai is 
the choosing of men of sudi amiable facility as to be easily 
seduced from their duty by blaodishmeBt. Many a man of 
perfect honesty^ of perfectly good intentions, and of real 
public spirit into the bargain, has been rendered a mere tool 
in ilie hands of the Ministry, or of the other party, by appeals 
well made to his vanity. He means well, goes with a resolu- 
tion to be firm^ even anticipates the heartfelt, applause of his 
constituents as the reward of his fidelity to his tru8t,gets clapped 
down at dinner between an earl and a duke ; or, if his virtue be 
of an extremely stubborn kind, by the side of a lord's daugh- 
ter, or, if the wife be handsomer, by the side of the lady 
herself. In an instant the lights dance before himj his 
brain swims } he looks back to the town that has sent bim> 
as a rich manufacturer looks back to the clogs which he 
wore when he was a boy 3 away goes all his resolution; 
and, though he become not an absolute rogue, he becomes 
of no more use to his constituents than if h« were a man cut 
out of wood. 

Once more, to speak of myself and of my views as to this 
matter, I repeat to you, Gentlemen, that, were I to consult 
my own private taste, my own private feelings and pleasure, 
I should decline serving in Parliament even for this famous 
town i and I again most positively declare, that nothing shall 
induce me to sit for more than two sessions by candle-light, 
and that I will not pledge myself to sit by that light for more 
than one session. It is impossible that an assembly keeping 
such hours, even if consisting of wise and upright men, 
should produce good works. As a strong instance in con* 
firmation of this opinion, suffer me to relate to you what took 
place in the American Congress' (when I was last in Aniie- 
rica) in consequence o^ candle-light Ugidation. In 1817> 
the war had broken out between the Spanish Colonies in 
South America and the King of Spain and the United 
States had passed an act, which they called an act of neii- 
irality. This act had just been promulgated when I (flee- 
ing from the dungeons that Sid mouth and Castlereagh had 
prepared for the reformers) arrived in Long Island. Upon 
hearing the complaints, relative to this act, of some of the 
Spanish revolters, I read .it, and found, that, instead of its 
being an act of netUrality^ it was an act of great partiality 
against the Colonies, which I reprobated with great seve- 
rity, especially as it came from a country who boasted of 
that inckpehdence which it had acquired^ and so recently too, 



hf g e feliia g lugraist sto own kii^. The paper, cookimmg 
tlMee jjust reproeches, waa Bcal to be pubUshcMl, and was 
pttblisked, in tbe Ue§Hier, iq fioglaiid 3 but, at the same 
tftflae, it wftg ^pmdUshfid in New Ym-ky becaase I would not say 
aoy^tfaing of the Amerieaos that I did not saj to their face. 
Now, observe, it had always beea^ and still was, the practice 
of the Congress to sit from nine o'clock in the morning to 
tiuree in the afiernooo. When the Congress met, io Novem- 
ber» I having written about this act in the previous month 
of July, the very first subject that they took in hand was a 
ra^iMion ofikis Act of NetUrality ; and a bill was brought in 
by Mr. Ci.ay to alter and amend that act ; and this gentle- 
man, in moving £ot leave to bring in the bill, said, that the 
House would be aware that tbe error had been pointed out by 
a celebrated Englishman then in the United States, who might 
with propriety, perhaps, have spoken of it in terms less 
harsh ; but that his censure of the act, however unnecessarily 
severe, forms no ground for not at once correcting the error, 
and thereby doing justice to the Spanish colonies. The bill 
was brought in and quickly passed ; but, Grentlemen, that which 
.is worthy of yoar particular attention is this; that Mr. Clay 
stated, as an apology for the error, that the act was passed on 
the last day of the session, and, on account of the press of 
business, was passed at ten o'clock at night ! 

All the world knows, that the morning is the time for all 
matters of importance 5 that the ipind is then serene, if it ever 
be ; that it is then unclouded by heavy food and muddling 
drink J that it is then, if ever, lit to be employed in the 
makiag of laws ^ that is to say, in the performance of things 
ttffeeting the happiness of millions. Wlaen a man undertakes 
a duty like this, those whom he represents are entitled to 
his beU hours. The present hours were resorted to in order 
to accommodate lawyers, clerks in office, merchants, and 
bankers, who want the prime of the day for themselves 
and their own privaiealbtrs, and who give to their constituents 
only that part which they have to lounge away. All this 
must be changed, or the reform will bring no good to the na- 
tion 'y and, as far as 1 am concerned. Gentlemen, it shall be 
changed: for I will never sit, at most, more than two ses- 
sions amongst men who debate by candle-light, and who 
have a guttling and a guzzling place under the same roof 
thaA ceirers the seene of their discuttsions. This is my 
firm jdetermfnation. If 1 quit my pleasant course of life, it 
ahaUba- for ibtt purpose of accomplishing some ffremt good 
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for my country. My career has been long, and always brilliant, 
and brilliant it shall be to the last. On the first of January, 
the day after the close of these lectures, I shall have published 
a Register every week for thirty years^ with the exception 
of the six weeks that it took to carry me across the Atlantic 
(out of the reach of Sid mouth) and the six weeks that it 
took to bring the Brst Register from Long Island to England. 
I^ last January, expressed my intention to close this publica- 
tion at the end of ISSSj being resolved, that my light shall 
never go out twinkling in the socket 3 being resolved, that 
the last number shall want no part of the spirit that marked 
the first. Judge you^ then, Gentlemen, whether I be a man 
to set any, even the smallest, value on a mere seat in Parlia- 
ment ! Judge you, whether I be a man voluntarily, and 
with my eyes open^ to sink quietly down into that insignifi- 
cant thing called an *^ honourable gentleman,*' sitting beside 
the ^'gallant officer** or the " worthy alderman.** Judge you, 
whether I be made of vulgar stuff like this ! Oh, no ! 
Gentlemen of Manchester, great though I should deem the 
glory of having my name associated and sent through the 
world, coupled with that of this renowned hive of industry, 
not even that would I accept of unaccompanied with the 
assurance of being able to perform some great and memora- 
ble good for my country, and especially for its laborious 
millions; and, ls I can have no such assurance; as lean 
have no such hope, unless those who choose me be ready to 
pledge themselves to stand by and support me in my endea- 
vours to effect the purposes that I have so fully and so frankly 
stated to you, on that pledge being given or withheld, will de- 
pend whether I shall have that great honour, which is the 
only thing that could be a compensation for the labours that 
the task would impose upon me. 



Gentlemen, 
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I am this evening, under your indulgence, to enter upon 
a defence of the fourteen propositions which I have put 
forth in print, and which those who live in idleness upon the 
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fruit oF the toil of the people have not scrupled to declare 
to be utterly subversive of the institutions of the country* 
The first three of those propositions are as follows :— - 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sinecures^ grants* 
' allowances, halfrpay, and all other emoluments now 

paid out of the taxes, except for such public services 
• as^ upon a very scrupulous examination^ shall be 
' found fully to merit them ; and to reduce all salaries 

to the American standard. 

2. To discharge the standing army, except such part of 

the ordnance and artillery as may be necessary to 
maintain the arsenals at the sea-ports in a state of 
readiness for war } and to abolish the military aca<* 
demies, and dispose of all barracks and other property 
sow applied to military uses. 

3. To make the counties, each according to its whole 

number of members of Parliament, maintain and 
equip a body of militia, horse as well as foot and 
artillery, at the county expense, and to have these 
bodies, as they dre in America, mustered at stated 
periods ; so that at any time, a hundred thousand 
efficient men may be ready to come into the field, if 
the defence of the kingdom require it. 

Now, gentlemen, is there anything here destructive of 
the institutions of the country ? This phrase, " institutionM 
of the count ty^** has become very fashionable, ever since a 
reform of the Parliament has been proposed by the Ministers. 
In the absence of all argument, in the absence of every- 
thing amounting to a rational objection against the Reform 
Bill, the general and sweeping charge of its tending to 
destroy the institutions of the country, has been in the moutk 
of every one, from the highest to the lowest, who saw, Uk 
the natural operation of that bill, the sure termination of 
that base corruption which has so long disgraced, and that 
system of plunder which has so long been beggaring, this 
country, which was once the foremost in the world foe 
honour atid for happiness. 

Well, now, before we go further, before we enter on a. con* 
sideration of the propositions which you have permitted me 
to read to you, let us, since these enemies of the Reform 
Bill will not do it, name the institutions of the country ; let 
us say what they are ; anil then we shall be better able to 
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jndge whetheir tbese propositioos of miae have any ttnd* 
ency to destroy these institutions. It will hardly be pr»* 
tended that the power of justices of the peace to traosport 
men for seven years for being in pursuit of their hares and 
pheasnnts^ is an instilntien of the coiHitry#< It will hardly 
be pretenc'ed thai half-pay, military and naval, given to 
lectors and vicars and deans and prebends and bishops of 
the Church of England, is an institution of the country. It 
will not, surely, be pretended that tacitly sanctioning the 
receiving of dead bodies, whether stolen from the grave or 
Biurdered, and cutting them up, in order that men may 
acquire the knowledge necessary to ease the pains of the 
rich ; it will hardly be pretended that this is an institution of 
the country. It can scarcely be an institution of the country 
to harness poor men and women, and make them dravir 
carts and wagons, only because they are poor ! But, let us 
see what the institutions of the country are. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain what they are; and I find them to be 
sixteen in number, and to be as follows': — 

1. The common law of England. 

9. An hereditary king, having well-known powers and 
prerogatives. 

S. An hereditary peerage, with certain titles and privi- 
leges, and certain legislative and judicial powers. 

4. A House of Commons chosen by ihe people, and in 
the eliOosing of whom, the peers are forbidden to interfere. 

5. A Court of Cliancery, having a chancellor at the head of 
it^ appointed by the King. 

. 6. Three courts of law, the judges of which are appointed 
hy the King. 

7' Juries to try causes and accusations, under the advice 
and assistance of the judges. 

8. Courts of quarter and petty sessions of justices of the 
peace. 

9. Mayors and other magistrates, to administer justice 
IB cities and towns, 

10. Sheriffs to impanel jurors, and to execute the writs and 
other legal commands of the judges and justices. 

11. Coroners to examine into sudden* accidental, and 
atrange deaths of any of the people. 

• 12. Constables to obey the judges and justices in the per* 
fermance of aets necessary to the keeping of tho peace and 
the execution of justice. 

13. Manorial lordshipsi having, in most cases, the power 
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of appoinUfi^; constables, aod otber {Netty officers, fot keep«. 
iog the peace. 

14. Jails for the purpose of eDabltng the sheriff to keep 
safe the criminals coaimittetl to his charge* 

J 5. Parish stocks for the punishoient q( petty offenders. 

16. A church established by statute law^ having a ritual 
also established by statute law. 

Now, these are the institutioos of Ike country; they are the^ 
8(ettled» permanent ajeans of goTerning the country, of, 
managing its affairs, of causing the Laws to be obeyed, of 
preserving its peace, and providing fw its honour and for 
its happiness; and, instead of teading to the overthrow of. 
any of these institutions, my propositions must necessarily 
tend to the preserving of them, or, rather restoring them, 
to their ancient purity, and causing them to produce effects 
such as they used to produce. 

But though I do not aim at the destruction, or at the 
impairing, of any one of these institutions, I do aim at the- 
destruction of those things which have causei) the far greater 
part of these instftutions to be greatly impaired, and, in 
many instances, to become merely a screen for the hiding 
of oppression. I know of hardly one of these institutions 
which has not lost its due effect, which has not been adul* 
terated or corrupted. In looking over the list of them I 
hardly perceive one which is what it was> and what it still 
ought to be. The office of the King has been shorn of a 
great many things that made it beneficial to the country; 
.the House of Peers has been so multiplied, and so managed, 
by one party after another, as to make it that which it 
formerly was not ; as to the House of Commons, the 
people have just called upon it to pass sentence upon itself. 
The Court of Chancery is quite another thing than it was- 
19 the time of Sir Thomas Moore and Bishop Gardiner, when 
the latter had a retinue more splendid at the opening of hi» 
seals than appertained to any sovereign prince in Europe : 
of judges, juries, justices of the peace, and coroners, f 
shall speak by-and--by. After looking over the list with the 
greatest care, and comparing the present practice with the 
original institiuiona, and with the practice of ages, I really 
can perceive no one of these institutions of the country that 
h^Js not been wholly changed, if not totally annihilated, save 
and except the fifteenth institution ; namely, the parish stocks, 
which seems to be kept up in a?l its pristuie purity : for^ 
tberei^in every parish, are still tliieitwo oak-planks which^ 

c 2 
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i¥hen shut down together^ have two circular holes going 
through them, to receive the legs of the patient : there is still 
the post and all, just as the thing was a thousand years ago; 
and this, because, at common law, every parish is indictable 
that does not keep its stocks in perfect repair^ and because 
country attorneys have a great taste for the little pickings 
tvhich arise out of indictments preferred against parishes. ' But 
though the institution still remains unaltered in its geometri- 
cal dimensions, the use of it has been wholly laid aside ; and 
the solitary dungeon and the treadmill, two perfectly new in- 
ventions 3 these harsh things have come to supply the place of 
this old and gentle and good-humoured mode of chastisement. 
But, gentlemen, there are some of these institutions of the 
country, which have undergone a change of a very impor- 
tant nature, and which must be changed back again before 
England will again be worthy of its ancient name. Of all the 
institutions of the country, none are of so much importance 
"to the people as the institution of judges, jurors, and coronerg. 

"The judges of England have been, and very justly, its 
greatest boast, from the days of Alfred to the present time ; 
for though we sometimes see what we do not like to see 
pass upon the bench, taking the whole together, it is pretty 
nearly all that we have left, the person of the King excepted^ 
which has not, more or less, been stripped of the veneration 

' that belonged to it; but though the judges themselves are, I 
love to believe, everything that they ought to be, they have 
been stripped of their power of protecting the people, in those 

• cases where their power was the most necessary. This strip- 
ping has not taken place by a direct and positive abridg- 
ment of their power, but by giving to justices of the peace 

^most important power, which ought to have remained ex* 

^lusively with the judges. You know, gentlemen, as well 
as I, that our boast has been that the judges were appointed 
by the King ^ and that by that appointment^ being for life, 
unless put an end to by impeachment, or a joint address 
of the two Houses of Parliament, the King rendered the 
judges independent even of himself. This was our great 
security for the impartial administration of the law. All 
foreigners writing on our form and mode of government, 
have eulogised this part of our institutions, which has ' 
always been our great boast. The ground of the eulogy 
was this ) that no person, that no Englishman could be 
made to suffer any serious punishment, whether pecuniary 
or bodily, except convicted by a jury of the vicinage, under 
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the advice and expoundings of a judge, holding his office for 
life^ independent even of the King -, and this was not only 
the theory, but it was the practice in our country for ages* 
JBut how stands the nnatter novv ? ,By statute after statute: 
line upon line ; here a little and there a little, we at last fina 
the justices of the peace, who are all chosen by the minister 
of the day; who are appointed to^ and who are turned out, of 
their office at the pleasure of the minister without cause 
assigned y we find these men, and perhaps more than half 
of them parsons, pensioners, placemen, officers of the army, 
or officers of the navy, whose preferment and promotion^ and 
whose ^very bread, in many cases, depend upon the breath 
of the minister ; we find these men empowered to try mis- 
demeanors ; to try felonies of a heinous character ; we find 
these men empowered to imprison for any length of time^ 
and to transport men and women even for life ! And we have 
recently seen Knatchhtjll and bis brethren on the bench of 
Kent,* sentence a man to five years imprisonment for 
agricultural rioting, and the magistrates of Surrey sentence 
alibeller to be imprisoned for two years in Horsemonger-lane 
jail amongst felons. We have seen a man, whom the presid- 
ing magistrate in Middlesex had sentenced to transportatioa 
for seven years, having uttered jsome insolent words to the 
chairman; called back again, and sentenced to transporta- 
tioa for life ! Thus,' then, I think, that there is not much, 
fear that the adoption of my propositions would do much 
injury to^his institution of the country. 

Of more importance still is the institution of juries. An4 
how stands this matter? If there be anything truly and 
exclusively English, it is the institution of juries. Magna 
Charta says that no man shall suffer in life, limb, person^ 
or property 5 that no punishment shidl be inflicted on his 
body, dnd that no money or goods shall be taken from him, 
except by the assent of a jiiry of the vicinage. Give me time, 
and I could point out, at the very least, five hundred instances, 
in which men are now liable to be fined, and frequently are 
fined, and sometimes to their utter ruin and the ruin of their 
families, without the intervention of a jury, and at the sole 
will and pleasure of justices or commissioners appointed and 
removeable at the pleasure of the ministers of the day. In an 
equal number of instances, the people*s bodies are liable to 
be imprisoned, or otherwise punished, by the same autho- 
rities, and without the intervention of a jury ; but in un- 
happy and ill-treated Ireland, though now united with 
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"England, thottgh the English common law be applicable to 
Ireland as well as to England, we see that men and women 
may be, whenever the Lord- Lieu tenant of Ireland shall 
ichuose so to determine, even transported without trial hyjvrtf. 
Aye, and at the sole pleasure oF two justices of peace, aod 
of a barrister in the pay of the Government, and this for the* 
heinous offence of being absent from their dwellings for the 
space of fifteen minutes at a time, between sunset and 
sunrise. 

Whoever looks into the ancient and admirable laws of 
England, will see with what tenderness those laws watched 
over the lives of the people. The institution of Coroner, stiTl 
unknown to every country but England and the United 
States, was, of itself, enough to immortalize the nation by 
which it was first adopted. So important was this institution 
deemed by our forefathers, that the regulations concerning^ 
it form no small part of their code. So careful was the law 
of the lives of the people ; so imperative did it make the 
duty of every one to take care not to expose those lives to 
'danger 3 that mills, wagons, wells, chalk-pits, bitten and 
jgoring animals, in some cases, became forfeited in conse* 
*quence of injury done by them to the life of any person, poor 
as well as rich 3 and the institution of coroner, and the 
practice arising out of that institution, precluded almost the 
possibility of any man, woman, or child, coming by Cheir 
death in any violent manner, or from any accident, without 
the true cause of the death being ascertained, and without 
punishment falling upon the guilty causer of the death, if 
guilt there were 3 or punishment of an inferior degree, if 
'arising from fault or negligence. What do we behold now 
then ? We have certain information that innumerable human 
bodies are taken possession of and cut to pieces, without 
'any inquest on the part of a coroner. It has come to 
light that many of these bodies have been obtained by wilful 
murder, and yet we see the Parliament meet, after this 
)iorrible discovery has been made, and we hear no cne come 
forward with a proposition 10 cause even inquiry to be made 
into the subject 3 and we hear of no one proposing a law to 
cause the office of the coroner to be applied, in order to put 
an end to these horrible practices. 

Even the office of constable has been superseded ; the 
power of the parishes, in many instances, has been taken 
away 3 their legitimate and ancient power of appointing their 
i)wn constables. In the case of the justices, especially for 
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the ibur counties of Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, ami Esdex> th^ 
CroverDment has been allowed to give the justices salaries ^ 
snd these justices in these four couDties form a majority' 
On the bench. In the same counties tlie office of consiabler 
has been superseded by a half-military establishment called a 
•^ police^'' in Imitation of the Bourbon government of France. 
This police is appointed by the Government and not by (he 
parishes; and, therefore, even the institution of constable 
is gone. 

After this review, let no one accnse me of contemplating 
the destruction of the ** instiiutions of the country " It wilt 
clearly appear, on the contrary, that my propositions, if 
adopted, must tend to produce a restoration of the insiituw 
tloos of the country. And now, gentlemen, under that in* 
dul^ence, of which I have already experienced so much, I will 
proceed to lay before you the reasons which occur to me, 
in support of these propositions, beginning with that whic)i 
relates to pensions, sinecures, grants, retired allowances^ 
jmd salaries. 

I make an exception in all cases, except the sinecures and 

the salaries^ in favour of those sums that shall be found to 

he fully naerited by poblic services. With regard to the 

|>ensions and ether ernoiumentSy which are clearly unmerited 

by any such services, there being no other justiQcatioa or 

excuse, my Lord Altsorp, who has recently made so brilliant 

a figure in a correspondence with Mr. Hulton, of Uulton» 

said frankly that, in most instances, they must be deemed 

^ uforks of charity." And, as charity coverelh a multitude 

ef sins, Mr. Hulton might have been a little sparing of hla 

lordship. But charity ased to mean quite a different things 

than this. St. Paul recommends charity very strongly 5 and 

the old-fashioned religion of our fatiiers, which held charitf 

to be the hrst of the catholic virtues, explained it to raeaa 

feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, harbouring \ht hat" 

bourleittj and comforting the brnkeii'lieartcd. The persons 

Included in this proposition of mi«e answer to none of these 

desoriplioBS. They are not hungry, nailed, houseless, nor 

are they bowed down in spirit, but very much the con^ 

trary ; for, tiiey are amongst the most arn^ant, haughty, and 

ins(^nt wretches on tiie &ice of the earth. Hut there was^ 

•according to the definiticxi of St. Paul, explained and enforced 

by the ancieitt fathers of the church, and by all tlie great 

•MvJiianSy one very esseniiai circurastanee in constituting: 

<«iJUr%» 'vNuck is warning kere. Cbarityy according to alL 
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these high authorities, meant the bentowing of sometfaiog 
ivhich was the property of him who bestowed it; and gene- 
rally it meant the giving to another something of your 
owqj^ which really might, if kept by you, be useful to your- 
self. Never before, in tliis world, did we hear it deemed 
an act of cliarity to make a gift of other people*s goods* 
A distressed object going to a grocer, nothing so easy as for 
the charitable grocer to go into the shop of his neighbour the 
baker, and relieve, the poor object with a loaf, without 
giving the baker anyihing for it, which, however, instead 
of being an act of charity, the law would call an act or 
theft or robbery. What term we ought to apply to those 
who take the peop1e*s money, and give it to persons selected 
by themselves, and principally amongst their own order, I 
leave you, gentlemen, to determine. 

St. Paul exhorts, and not by dry precept, but by example^ 
those to whom he addressed his epistles, to work with their opcM, 
handsj and to live sparingly at the same tio^e, that they might 
bave to give to those who' needed ; but this is a species o£ 
charity of which those who have the fingering.of our money 
do not seem to have any very distinct idea. Upon this list 
of pensioners, this long list of objects of charity, we fine) 
lords, dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts,- duchesses, and 
countesses, and so forth, and. whole families of children* 
beginning generally with the mother, and going down ta 
the baby in arms. / Amongst these we find a whole^fanp^ily 
of the name of Hay, one of the females of which was, 
at any rate, about twenty- two years upon the pension list, 
and who, at the end of that time, became the " taUy '* o£ 
the present Sir John Cam Hobhouse. Whether she has* 
the pension yet is more than I can say. $ome of these 
pensions are granted for life 5 some of them during, the 
pleasure of the King, that is to say, his ministers -, soofie oS 
them for a term of years ; there being in all this eoneern s^ 
l^ariety so great and so enchanting, as to make it the W9fk 
of a man*s life to come at anything like a clear statement 
of the manner in which the money is taken away from us. 
But, in order to have a fair view of the extent to which the 
principles of justice are adhered to, let us look at the man- 
ner in which the settled laws of the country operate open 
the middle and lower classes, when any of their familiea* 
any of their children, any of their parents, stand in need of 
parochial relief. The celebrated act of Elizabeth, which first 
made parochial provision for the relief of the poor^ and of 
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the cause of which act I shall have to speak to>morrow 
evening, when I come to speak of the property of the church j 
that celebrated act, while it imposed a compulsory assess* 
ment' for the relief of the poor and indigent, compelled the 
father or mother, if of substance sufficient, to give, out of 
their' own substance, relief to their indigent children^ grand* 
children, and even great-grandchildren 3 and also compelled 
children, if of sufficient substance, to give, under similar 
circumslanceSj relief to their fathers and mothers^ and, if 
necessary^ their grandfathers and grandmothers. Nothing 
could be more just than this provision .of tlie law 3 such is 
the law still ; a law bottomed upon the maxim of St. Paul^ 
that he who abandons hys own kindred to want, is worse 
than a heathen. But if this law be just, why is it not 
applied to the families of (he nobility and the clergy and 
the' gentry, as well as to the middle and working classes 
who toil for their bread ? A few years ago, a man in the 
parish of TtCBuuRST, in, the county of Sussex, applied to 
me for advice, unider the following circumstances : The man 
.was nearly or quite four-score years iof iige 3 he had been a 
hard-working man all his life-time 3 had reared a great fa- , 
mily without any assistance from the parish 3 had from his 
long and sedulous savings, become the proprietor of two 
tenements, worth 15/. a year, upon the rent of which, 
togetherwith what he was still able to do in the way of work, 
he kept himself from the parish, and hoped so to do, till 
the end of his life. One of his sons had died, and left three 
children, who were all old enough to be able to work for the 
farmers. They did work for them ; but, as the farmers paid 
part of their wages out of the poor-rates, they deemed 
the poor children to be paupers, according to the present 
debasing and infamous phraseology, the word pauper never 
having been used in the act of Q^een Elizabeth. The chil- 
dren being thus placed upon the poor- book, the parish 
officers applied to the magistrates to make the grandfather 
pay to the parish th^t part of the wages vihich the childrea 
received out of the poor-rates. The magistrates made the 
order accordingly. The old man answered that, if he did 
this, he must go to the workhouse himself. The reply 
was, that HE MIGHT SELL THE TENEMENTS 3 and 
that if he would not do that, the parish ofRcers should do 
it for him. Precisely how the thing terminated I do not 
now recollect, but I think it ended by., a seizure of the te- 
nements on the part of thle parish officers, and I dare say 
' • c6 ■'■■ 
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that the dismal drama closed by the old tnan*8 expiring 
in tliat poor-house, from which, by constant industry ana 
care, he had kept hiaisetf and his family for 8u many 
years. 

Here, then, is an illostration of my Lord AUhorp's English 
eharity. Lady Juliana Hobhouse was doubtless the child 
or. grandchild of somebody that had something more than 
4wo tenements worth 15/. a year; and, observip, my lady 
Juliana was not set to work as the poor children at Tice- 
hurst were j they, poor things, were working In the fields, 
where it was right for them to be at work; ^ hi le she waft 
living like a lady, partly upon'tiie fruit oi the labour of 
these very children. Not another word need be said upon 
this part of the subject^ for, if you, gentlemen^ who will 
now have the power of choosing members of Parliament, do 
not choose men who will pledge themselves to do away 
with this injustice; if, untfer the influence of any motive 
whatever, you neglect the performance of this great 
duty, this so-much-desired Reform Hill will be of no benefit 
^to the country, and you will deserve to suffer, all your 
.lives, that pressing want of which many of you now so justly 
complain. • 

With regard to the sinecures, we have a very happy 
illustration in the history of that of the auditor of the Ex- 
krhequer, the present Lord Gbenville, who, from this office, 
has- received 4,000/. a year during about fifty years ; and, of 
course, he has received from us, in this shape, besides others, 
about 200,000/. of principal money. A. sinecure means 
•a. place which gives a man nothing to do. In this case, 
however, it was the duty of the auditor, just to sign the er- 
. chequer bills issued by the tieasary. This, however. Lord 
Grbnyh^lb did not do; but left them to be sit^ned by a 
clerk. One Haslett, who was in some office in tbe 
'Bank, stoljp a great parcel of these excihequer bills, and dis- 
posed of tliem for his own purposes. He was tried for the 
ofienee, convicted; and, as every one thought, was surely 
lo be lianged by the neck till he was dead; but a motion 
. was made for arrest of judgment, upon th6 ground that these 
were a parcel of good-for-nothing papers, not having been 
signed by the auditor of the exchequer hiinnelf^ a doctrine 
which was confirmed by the decision of the twelve judges! 
And, thereupon, Haslett was not. hanged for stealing the 
exchequer bilU, but transported for stealing bits of paper'! 
Well^ but Lord Gabntillk signed the exchequer bills fbr 
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Ttfae €ateie to be sure } Kot lie:; bul lAe Pai4iiMieAl poiiaci 
4IM ad to ftttUiaeise bis olerk to sign tbeta ; and Co msike it -a 
-cafiital ielooy to «te«l ihem in future, though signed only by 
tfie clerk ! An auditor means an ex iminer of accounts ; ami 
the bnslBMS of this auditor professes to bis to look into, and 
pass, tbe accounts of .the treasury. By»and-by Lord Gren- 
TUsUK became Fwii Lord of ike Treatury himself 5 and it 
did seem too monstrous for a man to be auditor of bis 
own acGonntB. The puet speaks of *^ soldering close im- 
,pos8tbiBtie8, and making them kiss $" but even his ioiagina- 
'-tion never reached the reality of that which was now be- 
held. Lord G»Bifvu«LB did not like to part with tiie 4^000/. 
«a year ; yet how was he to keep it ? for, it was against 
law, as well as against reason, that a man shoald be auditor 
and treasurer at one and the surue time ; at last the diffi- 
onlty was got over by the old reu)edy, a resort to tht parish 
pump ; and out came an Aci of Parliament y brought into 
'the House of Commons by Charles Fox himself, to make 
it lawful for Lord Gbbnvili4B to be First Lord of tbe 
Treasury and auditor of the accounts at the same time. 

This is a sample of the whole sack. It would be ledious, 
gentlemen, to go over the whole list, which, adding the 
suitable description in each instance, and printing veny 
closely, would make a book bigger than that which contains 
the New Testament. These sinecures are .only another 
• name for the same thing } another channel through which 
those who have had the power over our purses have taken 
our money, and used it for themselves. There is enough, 
then, on the subject of pensions, sinecures, and grants* of 
which latter there is a pretty great number, and each of 
' them of thumping amount, and founded in justice just as 
much as the two former items. We now come to what 
are called ^'retired alhwanees ',^* which means salaries, or 
parts of salaries, still. paid to persons wha have been in pub« 
lie employ, but who have, from no matter what cause, 
ceased to be in that employ. So that, tor every oifif^e that 
there is, we have two, three or four persons to. pay* Upon 
what principle of reason or of justice ; upon what 
piacti«e, ever heard of amongst men, are we taxed to 
pay these aliowances^ if a merchant, or mauufocturer, 
or fiarmer, or an^rbody else, were called upon to pay his flecks 
or workmen, who were • no longer in his serviee,. I wonder 
what answer they would make to the call ; but, if a ^010 
'Wire passed .to effiettt.thispiurpoae} if a law were passed io 
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compel manufacturers, for instance, to maintain ev^rj 
'workman ttrho had worked for them till he was worn ouc^ 
for the rest of his life, Would they not say that that was a 
most unjust and wickdd* law? Yet this case that I am 
speaking of is a great deal worse : for nineteen twentieths of 
these persons are not half worn out. If, indeed, they had 
been fin-ced into the several* offices, as seamen and soldiers 
are sometimes forced to become seamen and soldiers, it would 
-be quite another matter. - So far from being forced into 
these offices by the public, they and their patrons generally 
force the public to take them into their employ. They 
nre very often reared up by their parents for the express- 
purpose of being forced into the offices, even against the 
>vish of the Ministers themselves ; and when a new Ministry 
-comes in, it generally turns out whole shoals of these- 

• clerks *and others, in order to make room for their owd 

• set ; so that we have always two, and sometimes tbree^ 
offices to pay on account of tlie same office. Before Sir 

' Anthony Hart died the other day, we were paying three 
Lord Chancellors for Ireland, one in office, and two out ; we 

•are now paying two Lord Chancellors for England, one in> 
and one out 3 and, as Lord Eldon is a pretty tough fellow^ 
and as the concern is in a very changeable state, I should not 

much wonder if we had another to pay before the next 

' year be out. ' We have about fifteen ministers at foreigiv 
courts, and we -are always paying more than half a hundred. 
Whenever you see a dozen clerks in an office, reckon that 

• M^e have three dozen to pay for that office. Why, gentlemen^ 
"was there ever siich a nu)nstrous thing as this heard of 
before in the world ? Thus it is that we stagger along under 
these burdens. The Americans have ten ministers at the 
courts of Europe ; and ten they pay, and no more. They 
change them very often ; they do not let them stay till 
they get too closely connected with the. governments to 

' "which they send them; but, the moment they go back^ 
they cease to pay them. When we cease to have any 
given service performed ; for instance, if we no longer keep 

^ on a certain department of revenue, we discharge the officers, 
of course, but 'Mre continue to pay them, borne of them 

• bave contingent pay or pensions. The renowned Uuskisson^ 
for instance^ took care, in the year 1799, to have a pension 

' of 1 ,900/. 1^ year granted to him for his lifey at all times 
'when he should not be receiving more than 2,000/1 a year for 
an office ; and^ as he might die^ he took care to have a pension 
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settled on his Trife for her life, in cose of bis death, for 
600/. a year; at the time. when thb was done, he had never 
been anything but an und^r-secretary to Daodas. .It is 
nonsense to talk of the Reform Bill, gentlemen, unless you 
send men firmly pledged to put an end to these practices. 

With regard to the halj-pay : but, first, 1 had forgotten 
to mention a striking instance of this retired-allowance 
work. The public seem to congratulate themselves that Sir 
Byam Martin, who was in some. of the offices of the navy, 
was turned out the other day, he having voted against the 
Reform Bill. Sir Byam, like a mouse in a bar|ey-mow, 
was bred in the concern ; and the navy is full of his young 
ones. But though turned out of his office, he loves us too 
well to part from us, and he remains to be paid by us at the rate 
of 800/. a year, a retired allowance. The character of those 
who serve this generous nation is indelible ^ once in our 
service, always in our service till death. • Priests were 
formerly said to be married to their churches. With much 
more truth these fellows may be said to be marrieil to our 
money ; for when once they get their hands in our poekets^ 
those bands* never come out again till pulled out by the 
band of death. If we appoint an ambassador he serves us 
four years j but we pay him for life. Thus it is in. every 
case. If a commission be appointed, no matter of what sort» 
or for what purpose^ the commissioners are commissioners 
for life ; tliat is to say, however short a time the commission 
ought to endure, the commissioners continue to receiye pay 
to the end of their lives. Much about forty years. ago; 
indeed, ihirty-eighi yean agOj a commission was appointed, 
agreeably to the stipulations of a treaty ejQtered into with the 
American Government, in the year 1794,. to arrange matters 
which were in dispute between the two Governnxents, relative 
to claims which each had on the other for real or pretended pe- 
cuniary injuries or wrongs. The commission.ers on our part 
were a Mr. Thomas Macdonald, a Mr. Rich, and a Mr. Guille- 
mard. This commission commenced its operations, or the com- 
missioners began to. receive pay from us,just about tifo years 
after I was married ; and if the. commissioners be still alive» 
they have received pay -to this day. I rememb<^r seeing in 
the public accounts, a charge on account of these commis* 
sions, no longer than Jive or aix years ago^ or thereabouts* 
In consequence of the commission, and. which indeed was 
the object of it, certain ■ English merchants obtained pay- 
ment of debts, whichy during the rebellion^ .had been con* 
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'fiscated by the American atates • but, gentlemen, do mark, 
I beseech you, that the whol^ of theiDoney obtained by this 
•commission from the AmerlcanB (Ud not amount to sb 
much as the cost of these caoamissioDerSy whik» on the oibcr 
hand, the ckuois which the Amen eans had on as, w« have 
ihad to pay to an eoormoBS amount ! Observe, too, that 
Tthe Ameriean commissioners were farced to wind up their 
^rt of the concern pretty quickly -, and they were paid only 
<for the time that they were actually employed. And, ac- 
cordingly, the working people in Anieriea are well clad and 
welt fed, while those in England are in rugs and halfrstarved. 
But, perhaps, the most curious instance of all of the 
imperishable nature of offices in our aervice, is that of the 
commissioners of the Nabob of Arcot's debts. It is now 
between fifty and sixty years ago since the East India 
Company took away, upon some ground or other, the do- 
minions of a prince in Indostan, who was called the 
Nabob of Arcot. How they disposed. of him I do not know ; 
but there being certuin parties to whom he was in debt> 
.they came to our Government with claims for payment. 
Whereupon a commission was appointed to inqtiire into 
the nature of these claims, and to settle and liquidate the 
"debts. This commission has ep^isted from that day to this. 
. It consists of a chairman apu a parcel of inferior commis- 
sioners, who have a secretary, clerks, door-keeper, and a 
^iine house for an office, with abundance of candles and of 
coals ; and there stands an account of them all in the 
Court Calendar, this commission being one of the regular 
.established institutlonat *of the country 3 coating, probably, 
in charges for stationery and every thing, not leas than 
from ten to fifteen thousand pounds a year, more than 'half 
as much as is required to carry on the whole of the civil 
Government of the United states of America. The head 
commissioner, for about twenty-seven years past, has bean 
Sir Bekjamin Hobrousb, the venerable father of the patriotic 
member for Westminster. 80 that even the pap df this 
latter has been paid for by us. Sir Bcnjamim being dead, it 
'is more than probable that the son will auected him in 
ihis office, as well as in his title of banmei; hat it is 
also much more than probable that Sir Cam will he 
-called upon to refund a part at least of this large anm of 
money, with which, doubtless, the iather parchased that 
which reamins behind. If this be not the case in aoBie 
thousaads of instances, little ii^deed would i gWeifortha 
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Itamentary reform. In spite of boroughniongers, I can live 

very happily amongst the woods and the fields ; but if 

I quit them^ hr a seat in Parliament, It shall not he for 

long^, unless effects like these be produced by the reform. 

It has been said, and even in this town, and cast as a sort of 

reproach upon me, that the putting forth of my propositions 

caused the late 'Reform BUI to be thrown out. Well, 

then, the proposisitions did good, for everybody allows 

that the. present bill is better tlian the last; and, if this 

illustration of the propositions should throw out the 

present bill, we -shall get n better still, according to 

all 'the andlogy of reasoning. Besides, we have gained 

tliTs greilt' point ; the new bill having passed in the face of 

those proposition?, we have a right to conclude that the 

H<»use of Commons, who have now carried the bill, two 

to one, mean, as a matter of course, that the bill is to be 

productive of the measures puin ted out in those propositions. 

ilowever, gentlemen, mean what they will, I here tell 

them plainly what I mean ; and if this illustration of my 

meaning cause the throwing out of the present bill, out let 

U be thrown 3 for I will liot disguise my sentiments and in« 

tentions, be the consequence what it may. But, gentlemen, 

the short statement of the case is this : the bill must have 

those effects which I have been |)ointing out, or it will only 

produce that disappointment and rage in the people which 

must end in a terrible convulsion : I can plant cabbages, 

and do other things that I like, without any other morti- 

'fication and disgrace than those of living under the borougfh- 

tnongers; but 1 cannot be a member of Parliament, and 

suffer these audacious plunderings of the people to go on 

without being covered with infamy. 

To come now in real earnest to the half-pay, or dead weighty 
as ft is called. In the tirst place, it costs the nation very 
nearly as much annually as the whole revenue of the king- 
dom amounted to at the time when his present Majesty was 
^born. It amounts to twice as much, very nearly, as-the whole 
of the sum which is required to carry on the government df 
*(he United States of America, civil, military, and naval; in- 
cluding the interest of the debt of that country. Why, then, 
what a moui^trous thing is here ! During the last peace, the 
half pay or dead weight did not amount to more than ^00,000/. 
a year : now it amounts to nearer six millions than five ! Let 
us, therefore, see,'ff we can, upon ushai prhteiptt U u that the 
nation'^ loaded witt this intdlevable burden. Those who 
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.ceive this p^y are persons whose services are no longer wanted 
l)y the country. The principle, upon which the pay is given^ 
.is stated to be, thai it is a retaining foe for future servicet, 
and not a reward for past services, I beg you to mark this 
Svdl, gentlemen. It cannot be a reward for past services; if 
it be, we live under the most odious tyranny in the world. 
For it is notorious, that every Ministry, whenever they please^ 
scratch, any man*s name, without cause assigned, but of the 
military and nAval half-pay and pension lists. Thus, then, it 
is not a re ward for /7as/ services, but a retaihing fee for future 
services. And now, mark, I do beseech you, that none of 
these persons can ever be employed again, according to their 
own regulations^ for they have a military and naval academy, 
filled with the sons and relations and dependents of the aris- 
tocracy and clergy, out of which academies all the new officers 
.are to come. Hitherto, indeed, officers have, sometimes, if 
connected with the nobility and clergy, been taken from the 
half-pay; but soldiers never are taken from the pension list, 
unless scratched out of it for some offence which they give to 
^the Ministry or the magistrates. Very few have been taken 
jfrom the half* pay to fill up vacancies} and it is manifestly 
intended that the new officers shall be supplied from the aca- 
.'demies (of which I shall speak more fully presently) for the 
excellent purpose of breeding gentlemen and ladies for us to 
keep, while projects eternal are on foot to get thelabouring 
and productive classes out of the country, on account of a 
'pretended over population ! And, if these things be still to 
jremain, will any one have the audacity to say that this will 
;be a parliamentary reform ? This I will say, at any rate } 
that if these things be suffered to remain, while these northern 
towns have the power to choose men to represent them, that 
which the people of these towns have hitherto suffered is 
nothing con)pared with that which they will deserve to suffer. 
- T!o give half-pay, as a retaining fee for future services, is 
the right principle on which to grant it ; for the parties re« 
ceiving it may, under certain circumstances, be wanted, to 
hold themselves in readiness to serve again. As a reward for 
.past services, it is as unjust as the granting of the retired 
allowances before mentioned, 'these men were not com* 
.pelled to go into the army and the navy. They allege, that 
they have spent their best days in the service, and that it is 
too late now for them to take up any other pursuit in life. 
Very well, but this is their own affair. If, indeed, they had 
, been impressed iuto the army or navy, then the nation would 
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be bound to support them for the rest of their lives, and that 
tooj, without })eing very scrupulous, as to. the means they 
might have of maintaining themselves; *buty if a n\an enter 
voluntarily into the navy or the army ; if the indulgjence 
of bis own taste, if his desire to live without labour, if hia 
vanity, or anythiiig else, induce him to enter into tliat way of 
life, and especially, which is almost always the case» if he get 
iffto it in consequence of his own solicitation, and of some 
undue influence being made use of to get him into the service, 
what claim has such a man to an hour's remuneration beyoqd 
the extent of that service } if J be asked how such a man is. 
to live after he quits' the service, or after he has been dis- 
charged from it, I answer, that he should have piit that 
question to himself before he voluntarily, or by virtue of 
solicitation, got into it. He has been receiving, at least, ^our 
or five times as much as a private soldier, and he ought to 
have saved something during his service to keep him after-, 
wards, if he chose not to go to work, just as other men do. 
In short, he mak^s a bargain with the nation to serve it for 
so much pay ^ he receives the pay punctually, as long as the 
aervice lasts : and when the service has ended, whether from!^ 
his own desire, or from the will of the employer, he ceases tqt 
^a^e any just demand upon the nation on account of that 
serytce. To receive half-pay, forma no part of the bargain ; 
it. can form no part of it j because he can, at any moment* 
be dismissed from the service at the sole nod of the Ministry 
of tl^e.day > he can be also scratched off the half-pay list at 
the sole will of the Ministry 5 and in either case, without any^ 
cause assigned ; and that, too, upon the ground that the half- 
pay forms a retaining fee fur future services, and that the 
King can, at any time, tell ihe party that he has rtb longer 
any occasion for his services. If all other views of the matter 
failed of producing conviction with regard to the justice of 
lopping off this heavy charge, this view of it would ; namely, 
that the military and naval half-pay and pensions being a re- 
taining fee for future services, what right has any man to 
coipplain that the nation gives up its claim on his services } 
It were a jest indeed for a man to say, You use me ill in not 
holding me bound to venture my life for you in future ! In 
shoirt, the plea is a mere pretence for taking money out of 
the pockets of the people, and giving it to the sons and other 
reLitions and dependents of the aristocracy. That *a it, gen- 
tlemen } and it 's nothing, neither more nor lessj but that. . 
But, gentlemen, even at the risk of fatiguing you, I must 
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not here stop mj remarks upon this affair of the dead- 
weight. This is not a question oF a few pounds, or of a few 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of pounds. It is a ques- 
tion of minions a year. It relates to a larger annual sum of 
money than is given in parochial aid for the relief of the 
whole of the working people of the kingdom ; and i have 
always reproached the farmers, when I have had them sitting^ 
or standing before me, for making such an outcry about the 
five millions a year or thereabouts, which is all that is given 
really in relief of the poor, while they never utter a word 
of complaint relative to the greater sum given to the dead- 
weight, lliey rail eternally against the helpless labourers, of 
whose sweat ^they have had the profit ; but not a word do 
tfaey say against the dead- weight, who do nothing but eat, 
.drink, and swagger about the streets and the roads, or sit at 
benches of magistrates to transport men for what is called 
poaching ; and in other cases to transport them, or imprison 
&em for life ; and to inflict finet on men for evading the 
payment of taxes, out of which taxes come their means of 
living in luxury, or without work. 

Nevertheless, if the thing afforded us any chiance of ces« 
satlon, I should be less disposed to press it upon your notice; 
but here is no cessation 5 this dead-weight forces ^ upon our 
ZDinds the recollection of the at once sublime and awful de* 
scription of St. Paul, who (having spoken of the burden of 
bis siQs) exclaimed, in allusion to the practice of tying the 
dead body of the murdered man on the back of the mur- 
derer, till he died also from the stench, ** Who shall deKver 
me from the body of this death ! " Thus also we may exchtim 
with regard to this dead-weight. Who shall deliver us from 
the body of thU death ! If, like annuities in general, the 
balf-pay ceased with the life t»f the party, it would be quite 
another matter: the sum would have been reduced more than 
one-half, whereas the amount of it is now greater than it was 
ihe year after the close of the war^ for, in the first place, men 
have been allowed to *.ell their half-pay; old men have sold 
their half- pay to young men ; and, in the next plaee, the 
widows of half-pay officers have a pension for life, and their 
children until they be a certain number of years of age; so 
that here is at once a premium for matrimony, and a pre* 
mium for breeding idlers at the expense of the industrious 
classes, while my. Lord Howick is tormenting his brilliant 
imagination for the means of getting the working-people out 
of the country; all the agricultural distress^-aecordine; to him, 
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being produced by a surplus population ! So that this dead^ 
weight is eternal, unless the refurni furnish the shears to cut 
off the thread of its ezisteace. 

However, while I insist that strict justice would denland 
the cutting of it off entirely | and that too, without sparine 
any one man or woman of the dead'^weight^ with whom 1 
happen to be acquainted ; there are certain cases in wliich 
thai scrupuiouM fxamituition, wliich is spoken of in the pro* 
position, would result in a suggestion to continue the half-pay, 
and especially to officers of the navy. 'Vhe regulation of the 
last peace was, that officers who had been wounded in the 
service, and who bad long served in dangerous situations, 
should continue for life to receive their half- pay. The 
widows, also, of officers slain in the service, and of those who 
had lost an eye or a limb, or had been otherwise severely 
wounded in battle 3 these cases were provided for, and I 
would have these cases provided for in the present instance. 
For, other than this, the generosity of the nation would not 
suffer it to be niggardly upon this score, if its other burdens 
yitre taken off 3 and, for my own part, I should be willing to 
contribute my share towards the half-pay to any officer that 
had been more than once in the face of an enemy out of the 
kingdom, and had with that enemy exchanged a shot ia 
anger. From the widows of officers who had been serving 
nearly all their lives, the nation could not withhold their 
pensions or half-ipay^ but, besides the bad policy of the 
thing ; besides the inevitable mischievousness of the tend* 
ency of giving pensions to women married to officers q/iter 
they become half - pay officers \ besides the stupid policy of 
this, the thing is so clearly unjust; it is so manifest a robbery 
of the industrious classes ; it is such a barefaced and auda- 
cious insult to the understanding of the nation, that a man 
who will give his vote for another, as a member of Parlia* 
ment, without that other pledging himself most solemnly to 
do his utmost to remove this oppression 3 the man who will 

§ive liis vole, without receiving this pledge, ought to be 
eemed a slave by nature, and to be trampled under foot. 
We now come to the last part of the first proposition ; 
namely the salaries to be paid to persons in the Ministry, 
and other persons wanted to carry on the affairs of the country, 
exclusively of the King and his royal family ; for of these I 
sliall have to speak by-and-by. The proposition states that 
these salaries should be, if I could haye my will, reduced to 
the American standard 3 and cousin Jonathan should no longer 
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have to taunt as with our dear governmeat. And why should 
they not be so reduced? I defy any man to state a reason 
why this government should not be as cheap or cheaper than 
that. This Anierican standard is this, that the whole of the 
civil government of the United States, president, his minis- 
ters, his ambassadors, and other ministers to foreign courts, 
all the cle/ks, in all the offices ; the judges, and all other 
officers pf courts of justice j every person belonging to the 
civil government, including those* civil officers who direct the 
affairs of the army ai^ the navy, including also the pay to the 
ihemb.ers of ^oth houses of congress, and all the expenses 
atteniling the holding of the session of the legislature, amount 
io a sum less than ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
THOUSAND pounds Stirling a year j while (hear it, you 
who are now to have the power of choosing members of Par- 
liainent).Sir James Graham showed, that ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTEEN persons belonging to the privy council, 
and chiefly belonging to tHe two Houses of Parliament, and 
excluding the royal family and the bishops, some of whom 
6elong to the Privy Counqilj he showed, the vvinter* before 
last when he was out of place, that bNB HUNDRED AND 
THIRTEEN of these persons received, amongst them, annu- 
ally, SIX HUNDRED AND FIFty THOUSAND POUNDS 
of the public money ; and still he called the House of Com- 
inbns> who permitted this, " the noblest assehibJk^ freemen in 
the woridj'^ which was' certainly true, if nobti^eHmid freedoih 
mean the taking of money away from the industrious people 
pf the nation, great part of whom are pinched with want, and 
giving it to themselves,' their relations, and dependents, to 
support Ihem in idleness and luxury. Sir James still belongs 
to the noblest assembly of freemen in the world ; he is now 
yne of the Privy Council hinisetf ^ and even one of that select 
part of it wliich is called the cabinet ; and Sir James, since 
tl)U his translation, has never uttered a single syllable about 
the 1 iSi and about their 650,000/. 

One argument (impudently enough, to be sure) used, in 
order to afford a pretext for this heaping the public money 
upon these persons, under the name of salaries, is, that unless 
you give high pay you cannot have the benefit of high talent 
m your service ', that even in the vulgar-minded transactions 
with the butcher, if you will have the best beef, you must 
give the best price ; and it has often been objected to my 
economising doctrines with respect to salaries, that I have 
always contended that the best beef was not only the bestj 
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but the cheapest in the end ; and this is not only correct, but 
I am ready to apply it to the subject of salaries ; only, the 
misfortune to us is, that we do not get the best talents/ but 
the worst, if we are to judge from the effects : we are not 
suffered to go to the shop to pick out the best beef j we are 
shutout by a monopoly: there is somebody to choose the 
mess for us ; and it is chosen precisely in that manner which 
is calculated to give us the worst that can be found. Soine 
years ago, when men ,in power were a little more light- 
hearted than they are at present, and very prone to be jocose, 
in answer to our complaints on the score of salaries; at the 
time when Canning set the House in. a roar of laughter by 
an alliterative jest in speaking of the " revered and ruptured^ 
Ogden j " at the lime when this despicable jester, who was 
&t onc^ as noisy and as hollow as a drum, w^s calling tbeVe- 
formers a " low dtgracted crew ; " about the time,' or a' little 
befpre, a jpst, which we find put forth by the late Mr. Wind- 
ham, and which I have related several times, was the standing 
answer to every one who complained of the squandering of 
our money in high salaries. The jest consisted of a story of 
a farmer who. went up. to London from the country, and 
having a very bad toothache, was taken to an expert operator, 
who whippet! it out in a moment, giving the patient hardly^ 
any pain 3 but when he came to ask what he had to pay,' 
and the operator told him a guinea, he exclaimed " A guinea ! 
! why, Tom the blacksmith of our village would have dragged! 
' me all round the room by the head for a shilling ! ** This 
story was always followed with an applauding laugh by the 
honourable persons in both houses, but they never had any' 
loan amongst them with sense and with spirit sufficient to 
'ell them that they were not expert operators^ that they in 
'act demanded the guinea instead of the shilling due to Tom 
the blacksmith ; for that no ignorant and clumsy blacksmith 
ever dragged poor chopstick rouiid the room with more vio- 
lence and less feeling than they have dragged this nation up 
and down and round about. No maxim is truer than that 
which tells us that we are to know the plant by its fruit,- apdj 
that naen do not gather grapes from thorns, and figs from' 
thistles. Look, then, gentlemen, at the fruit- which we have 
gathered and are gathering from the salaries in question. 
Look at Peel's Bill aad its effects 5 Brown-bread Bill of the^ 
year 1801 5 look at the laws for spending millions of English, 
nioney in the Highlands of Scotland, to prevent umigaa- 
*ioN, while money waa actually expending at the same thnej 
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to cause tbe labourers of Eogland to emigrate ! Look at the 
bill for putting out the small paper money iu the year T8^} 
look at tbe bill for drawing it in ngaio, passed ia the year 
1826 3 look at tbe dreadful ruin inlftcted upon hundreds of 
thousands of virtuous families, by the tossing up and pulling 
down the value of money ; took at the blunder afker blun- 
der, the blind, tbe obstinate proceedings of these '* expert 
operators ;" and, to cut short the detail, look at the recent 
scheme, actually put into the shape of a bill, and passed by 
the House of Lords, for putting a stop to acts of arson j to 
put a stop to the destruction of ricks by fire, by granting 
iicenses to farmers^ to set guns and traps, to catch the la- 
bourers by the legs, or shoot them through the body> and 
containing a provision, at the same tim^, that the permission 
to set these engines should be confined to encloiures^ while 
nine-teuths of the stacks are actually standing iu the opea 
fields 1 

Louk at all these things, gentlemen, and say, whether, iC 
this nation had been in the hands of any thirteen chopsticks 
at 1«. 6d, a day 3 or even in the hands of any thirteen ba- 
bies, in any thirteen cradles in Manchester, blunders more 
gross, and mischiefs more deadly, could have been inflicted 
upon us. But, why need we bring any charges of this sort 
against them } They stand self-convicted 3 they allow the 
country to be in a state, out of which they are unable to 
bring it. They allow that its state cannot be made worse: 
they allow that they know not what to do in Ireland. We 
saw one Minister actually driven from his place by public 
indignation. Every man must acknowledge, and they them- 
selves do acknowledge^ that they know not what is to hap- 
pen next 3 well, then, having now, for just forty long yearSt 
having bad all the resources of this great and most 
favoured country at their absolute command 3 having had 
our purses and our persons as completely in their power, as, 
taking the beautiful simile of St. Paul, the clay is in the 
power of the potter 3 having made war, having made peace, 
and having been victorious in war too (or else they are 
the greatest yain- boasters that God ever made) 3 having 
done just what they pleased viith this whole kingdom ; hav* 
ing abrogated innumerable ancient laws 3 having made 
as many new acts as they pleased 3 having made nev' 
crimes without numbers having punished our bodies as 
they liked 3 and, as to our property^ having made so 
many liens upon it« that no mao has anything which be can 
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properly caU hia owd^ baviog had the power to do all 
these things ^ ami having^ at last come to the acknowledg- 
ment that they can go no nirther, without an appeal to the peo- 
ple, and without having their advice and assistance, how can 
they now have the face } high as is their blood, and ac- 
custonned as they have been to say and do what they liked, 
how are they now to find the face to tell us, that they are ** ex* 
peri operators** and that we are to continue to pay them high 
salaries, in iH*der that we may lead lives of security and 
bappiness ? 

There is one quality belonging to them so peculiar as 
to deserve particular notice; that is to say, the quality 
of getting rich themselves, and going on increasing regu* 
larly in riches, while the nation, whose affairs they managCi 
has been getting poorer and poorer. Like the masters 
of our workhouses, their piety, or something else, brings 
such a blessing, on them, and makes them so fortunate, 
that they, like the master of the hospital mentioned in 
the Spanish romance (from whon), if he had not been bound 
by an oath of celibacy, I should really be disclosed to 
think that our rulers were descended), invariably got ricA, 
by taking care of the concerns of the poor. If I had the 
time, and if I dared so much to trespass upon that patience 
on which I have too much trespassed already, I could 
give a list of about one hundred of them off-hand, whose 
piety of this sort has produced most wonderful revolu- 
tions in their state of life. Not to mention the Duke of Wel- 
UNGTON, who enjoys more from the public purse of Eng- 
land than the annual cost of the American president 
and all his ministers and ambassadors and their secretaries 
4nd clerks, including, of course, the rental of the mon- 
strous grant of SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND pounds 
sterling, as a reward for those. '' i7tc/or26«,'' as they are 
called; the effects of which are all now swept away; 
not to mention the roionstrous sinecures of the late Marquia 
of Buckingham, and the present Marquis of Camden ; not 
to mention the equally monstrous sinecures of Garnieb and 
^rd AnDENj and the Windhams, brothers of Lord Egbe- 
HoNT; not to mention these things, nor to poke about 
after the estates which have been purchased by the money ; 
look only at Long and Vansittart. The former "was 
a mere clerk somewhere or other, before he was made 
a secretary of the treasury under Pitt ; and in that capa« 
city I knew him just thirty years ago. He is now a peer 
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and is called Lord Farnborouoh, having a thumping es* 
tate, near that little village which is in Kent The same 
county has the honour and happiness to contain a village 
^hich gives the title of Liord Bexlby to Vansittart. About 
thirty-four years ago. Van regularly carried a brief bag 
to the court of quarter sessions in Berkshire ; but, Van, fol- 
lowing his high destiny, went up to London, and having 
written a pamphlet applauding the economy of Pitt; 
and the war against France, Van became a '* CoMif issioner 
OF Scotch Herrings." From this he became a Secretary 
of the Treasury, under Addington; and und^r Liver- 
pool he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. This per* 
sbnage signalized his career by divers remarkable acts, 
two only of which I think it necessary to mention. In 1811« 
be moved, in the House of Commons a resolution, stat- 
ing that a one pound note and a shilling were equal in value 
to a golden guinea 'f and in 1819, he being still Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Government brought in a bill, 
founded on a report, which declared that a one-pound note 
and a shilling had never been worth a golden guinea since 
a period long prior to 1811. That Van should become a 
peer after this will surprise no man ; but what may reason- 
ably surprise every man, and indeed fill every man with ad- 
miration, is the exemplary economy which must have 
marked the life of Long and Van, and all such fortunate 
persons ! " A penny saved is a penny earned/* says the 
proverb ; and how saving these gentlemen must have been, 
then, to be able to purchase such fine estates ! They mighty 
indeed, have possessions of their own, of which a man in 
my state of life was not likely to be informed, but there 
presents itself to us another still greater subject of praise 
and admiration, namely, that, though possessed of such 
great pecuniary means, they humbled themselves to become 
mere clerks' and ' '^commissioners of Scotch herrings," 
from their anxious desire to assist in taking care that their 
beloved couiitry was not cheated in any of its mighty pecuniary 
transactions. 

' All this, however, though tending greatly to mitigate 
my hostility to high salaries, does not take out of my wishes, 
and ^ut of my propositions arising from them, the part which 
describes a resolution to reduce salaries to the American 
standard i without being enabled to enforce which resolution, 
I would not remain in the Parliament two years ; and 
without a pledge, a distiuct pledge, to support me with all 
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would not receive even fitMii the people of Maticnester one of 
tliose seats whicb it will be in tneir power to oestow. 

We DOW covae to tlie standing army : and the first qnestion 
that presents itself to us here is, what we can want this 
standing army for. We have illready been at peace six- 
teen years ^ and every tt me the Parliament either meets or 
seoarates the King assures us, from his own lips, that the 
continuance of peace with all the powers of the world becomes 
more and more certain. During the last peace the regular 
araij cost the nation less than one million of ponnds in the 
year. It now, includiAg everything, costs nearer eight 
miUions. What, then, do We want this standing army^ for, 
which now consists of more than one hundred thousaad 
men? The common notion is, that it is wanted to support 
the Government; and I wish men had a clear conception of 
what the- word government means. Our Government is 
to be found in each couuty ; jj^t as the Government of the 
United States is to be found in each state, with this difference, 
. that their state governments are not' near so expensive 
as our county governments are. Let us look at our county 
governments, however, which are, in their form and man- 
ner, stripfning them of their abases, just what they were 
seven hundred years ago, and are the very best govern- 
ments in this world. What ia government^ and what is its 
business ? its business is simply to keep the peace ; to take 
care of men's persons and property, and to give to people all 
the enjoyments which nature tenders to them, as far as the 
mutual safety of the whole will permit. To effect these <yb« 
jects, we have in each county a chief magistrate called a 
Lord-Lieutenant, appointed by the King; he lias deputy- 
lieutenants appointed by himself; and that they are men of 
spirit we know from the circumstance of one of them haviug 
called to account even a minister, who, poor main, seems to 
have felt the superiority of his antagonist. We have jus- 
tices of the peace in abundance, holding their petty sessions 
in every small district, and bringing their collective wis- 
dom to a sessions of the whole county once every quarter 
of a year. We have, in case of emergency, a sheriff to call 
out hid pone^ to protect persons and property. Thef^o«se 
being thought insufficient, we have one, two, or three 
battalions of militia in each county, ready to be called out 
by officers already appointed. This is the Government of 
England. This is English Government; and, in God*** 
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name, what do we want with more? What do we want 
with an army to cost us, besides our county governmeots, 

' seven or eight millions a year ? God has . drawn the 
waters around us; and by all that he has done for us, seems 
to have said to .us, '' Be wise and be virtuous, and be the 
*' greatest, the freest, and the happiest people ia the 
*' world "; what, then, gentlemen of Manchester, are we to 
cast these blessings from us? Are we impiously to - reject 
what appears to be the commands of Providence itself; and 
are we still, though left to choose for ourselves, to encum- 
ber ourselves with this standing army, with this burden, 
which presses us to the earth, and which exists in open, viola- 
tion and defiance of all tho$e principles which .were the 
guide of our free and happy forefathers? If you cannot rouse 
yourselves, so as to make a pledge to cast this burden aod 
this disgrace from you, by these legal means, which the law 
will now so amply put into your hands, think not of me, 

. but find some other to be tjhe bearer of your irresolute aud 
slavish behests. f 

How many times were we promised that the long, bloody, 
devastating, cruel, and wasteful war which was waged against 
the republicans of France, should give us *' indemnity jor the 
past aud security for the future V The distresses of the nation, 
the unparalleled miseries of Ireland, the confusion in the 
affairs of the wisest and most punctual of men; the still 
enormous amount of the taxes, tell us whether we have gained 
indemnity for the past ; while the fires in the south, the me- 
nacing attitude of Ireland, the building of carriages to conveji 
foot soldiers swiftly by land, and the existence of a standing 
army of a hundred thousand men, ask our rulers in a voice 
.of a:)gry thunder, whether they have given us security for the 
future. Go and ask the parson in Ireland; go and ask the 
big farmer in Norfolk or in Wiltshire, who, roost likely, was 
a yeomanry- cavalry man, for the purpose of keeping down 
jacobins and levellers, whether. the wars of Pitt, Dundas, and 
Grenvillb, of Aduington, Pebceval, and Livbrpool, whe- 
ther the victory of Waterloo, to celebrate which they roast- 

. ed \ihole sheep and whole oxen; go now, and ask them, 
when they are sleeping with their clothes on by night, and 
have watches to wake them, in case of danger ; ask them* 
whether the wars and the victories have brought them security 
for the future ? 

Blackstone, the great teacher of our laws, though a court 
Bycophant, tells every student that the laws and constitution 
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t)f Englaiul know nothing of astanding soldier | that those 
laws hold barracks, inland fortresses, and .everything tend^ing 
to mtfke the soldier a character different from the citizen, ia 
abhorrence 3 that those laws, in their very principle, forbid 
any thought of keeping the soldier in a state of separation 
froai the people; that^ when men have arms put into their 
hands, and are embodied for the purposes of war^ they ought 
to be disbanded, and become citizens again the moment the 
war is over ; that the character of a soldier can never be per- 
nikneot consistently with the laws of England ; that the citi- 
zen becomes a s«>ldier only for a temporary purpose, and thea 
returns to his character of citizen again \ and that, in what^ 
ever country there is a permanent standing army, there can 
never be, and never was^ anything worthy of the name of 
public liberty. » \ 

^W^l then, gentlemen, this is not an '' instiMian of the 
fsouniry *' at any rate. I am not here recommending any* 
Ihing hostile to the institutions of the country, unless the 
igreat teacher of our laws knew not what those institutions 
were. . .•.;•, 

.^But, as if our rulers were determined to leave nothing un- 
done, in order to make the Government of England precisely 
the contrary of that which Blackstone says it is, not only, have 
they made a permanent standing army, in time of peace ; not 
only are they in time of peace continually augmenting that 
«rroy, not only do they by the means of barracks, fortresses, 
depots, and other establishments, carefully keep the soldiers 
separated from the people; not only have they made it death 
ksy the law, in any man to attempt to seduce a soldier frdm 
his duty; not only do they keep up the enormous half-pay ; 
not only have they numerous bands of military officers ON 
FUIiL PAY,' and engaged in no service ftt the Sam$ !'**le 
^liicii they call UNATTACHED officers ; not only these 
fcwe they done, and these things they do, but they have 
establishments for the purpose of taking children from their 
homes at a very tender age, keeping them shut up in what 
they call a military academy, which is an enormous build- 
ing, standing in the midst of the wildest heath in the king- 
dom, at a gre«it distance from all the habitations of men, there 
to be cut off from the rest of the people, to have their minds 
formed in a purely military mould 5 to imbibe no feelings in 
tX)inmon with the people at large, taken so young as to require 
Yttirx^s to attend them ; an establishment, in short, the very 
outline of which conveys to the mind of every man who con- 

D 2 
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templates ft, a complete conv-ictioii with regard to Mie notiw 
from which this establishment was made. 

If some one, when Blackstone first pablished the book of 
bis Commentaries) had told him not to be too positive, for 
that one Fitt, and one Gren^illb, and one Frxcsval, woald 
arise, who would establish academies btowing all his English 
constitution to the air, \vbat^would he have said? Without, 
however, stopping to answer this question, yoa shall knew 
' what! say, gentlemen ; that is this, that I will be the repre- 
sentative of no body of men who will not pledge themselv^ 
• to support me with all their might, in my endeavours to cause 
' these academies to be put down, and to cause a legal sale of 
the materials of which they are composed, to go tovrards a 
fond for the liquidation of the debts alleged to be doe to the 
fundholders. 

It is not a small aggravation of the evil of these last- 
- mentioned establishments, that the expenses of them are 
' defrayed out of the general taxes raised upon the nation, and, 
as none but the sons of the rich, or the dependents of tbe 
rich, can, in the nature of things, be admitted into these aca- 
demies, the middle and working class are here compelled to 
pay for the education of the sons of the rich and their depen* 
dents, and, as all the future commissioned officers of the 
army are to come out of these establishments, a private 
soldier never can again become a commissioned officer, so 
. that the immense sums of money which we pay on this 
. account are not only for the purpose of educating the sons 
of the rich and their dependents, but, in effect, for seoariag 
the exclusion of our own children from all possibility of ever 
ahining in military rank, honour, and emolument, however 
: distinguished their conduct, their genius, or their valour. In 
this academy, as the accounts laid. before Fariiament ttll 
' us, there are nurses, teachers, of Frencha teachers of tausifit 
teachers of dancing, tccichers of drawing, teachers of gram- 
mar, and of arithmetic; so that, gentlenieoy without the 
smallest misrepresentation or exaggeration, here are mul- 
titudes of the. sons of the nobility and clergy and gentry, 
and the dependents of these, educated in the most opeo 
manner, out of those taxes, nine tenths of which are paid by 
the middle classes and the working people of this country* 
Gentlemen, the Reform Bill is a deception ; it is mere sham; 
it is a mere thing wherewith to cheat the people, unless 
it send men having a firm determin(iti«>n to uise their utmost 
endeavours legally to put down these monstrous abuses* 
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F«r my owa pArt, great bcmour as I ehould deem it to be 
chosen to represent the people of Manchester, provided they 
were ready to pledge themselves to labour with me, with all 
their heart aod all their soul, for the eflfecting of these ob* 
jects* I say over aod over again, that I would reject, as 
nothing worth, their election of me, if they were willing for 
these things to continue. It has been my lot, my very 
honourable lot, to produce great effect, by every literary 
eQoFt of my Hfe. I stand now in this state, and never will 
I fiiak down into insignifieaaee r a great change shall h% 
produced, a very great change -, one that will completely 
reooirate the nation ; one that will, in a short time too^ 
make it what it once was, and what it always ought to have 
been* To see this accomplished, and by peaceable means^ 
is a desire more ardent than any that ever before found itf 
way into my* heart ; but if I find that there exist not the 
means of accomplishing this, my name shall never be asso« 
dated with any of the miserable shufflings by which the 
aeeomplishment of this object shall be prevented. 



LECTURE III. 

m 

CSMTLBMEN OF MANCHtSTSa, 

It is ray business this evening to submit to you the rea^ 
spna upon which the fourth and fifch propositions ar# 
founded, and to endeavour to convince you that the measuree 
described in them are just and practicat^e. i will first read 
them to you again. 



4. To aboli^ tithes of every description; to leave to 
the c^eiigy the churches, the church^yards, the par« 
sojiage houses, and the mteimi glebes $ and, for the 
reet<» leave them to the voluatary contributkins of ftue 
p«>ple, 

5« To take all the rest of the property eomviouly called 
ehnrch^psoperty; all the housee, lands, oiaoors, tollSt 
reals, and real property of every kind, now pos^ 
eessed by bishu^, chaptets, or other ecdeveadoei 
bodieii Aod ail the misai^lkd prefiea^ of 4WMr|ioiiiii 
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' bodies of every sort ; and also all the property called 
crown- lands, or crown -estates, Including that of the 
Duchies oPCorn wall and Lancaster; and sell them all^ 
and apply the proceeds to the discharge of the debt 
which the late parliaments contracted with the fund* 
holders. 

' I shall have to show, by-and*by, that, without the adoption 
of these measures, a reibmi of the Parliament roust be » 
mere empty sound; that, though the rest of the propo<- 
sitlons ought' to be ado}>tedj it is absolutely nfctuary that 
these two should be adopted, and strictly acted upon ; be«- 
camse, without this, it will be impossible to provide the 
means for carrying into effect the measures which I recom* 
jii<end with regard to the national debt, the subject of which 
I ami to discuss to-morrow evening. With any show of jus* 
tiee and humanity, this' debt cannot be got rid of without an 
abolition of the tithes, and without an application of the 
other property of the church, as it is called, to the purpose c^ 
liquidating such parts of the debt as ought to be liqui* 
dated. 

Many gentlemen present will recollect, that the Rrst time 
that a proposition was openly made, and in print, for 
meddling with the revenues of the church, was in a petition 
of the county of Norfolk, in the month of January, 1&23. 
Many gentlemen here present will remember, that that 
memorable petition, which I had the very great honour of 
being permitted to draw up, and to present to the meetings 
"Was paHsed almost unanimously in an open meeting, fairly 
assembled, in that very great and spirited county; that, 
upon the appearance of this petition, which also contained a 
ph>position for a great reduction of the interest of the debt, 
the whole of the London press appeared to be in a state o€ 
absolute commotion ; that the parsons called me '* infidel^* 
"while the fundholders called me '* robber,'* not appearing to 
perceive that I myself was in a situation of life which ex* 
onerated me from the payment of tithes, and that, at any 
rate, I myself owed but a very small portion of the debt > 
and not appearing to perceive also, that, if there were infi* 
delity and robbery in the proposition, the whole oF the 
county of Norfolk, farmers, tradesmen, and working people,, 
vrho met in the great hall of St. Andrew's, at Norwich, were 
vtJideU and rolfben. Nevertheless, the London papers ran^ 
"With accasatioDS against un particularly^ laying the 'whole* 
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b^aine upon my poor shoulders ; and« in the fulness of their 
humanity, ascribed the sanctioning of the petition to the 
delusion practised by roe upon the simple peo))le'of Norfolk. 
• Above all things^ this proposition relative to the property 
of the church, was represented as ^* tciU and visumary," It 
was called unjust, cruel, ferocious, diabolical, but utterly 
contemptible at the same time, on account of its wild and 
visionary character. Now, gentlemen, what is the language 
of these same newspapers now ? It is very well knownto you 
all ; or, at least, to those who have done me the honour to 
read my writings for some years past, that 1 have constantly • 
endeavoured to press upon the minds of my readers, that the -- 
passing of enclosure bills, and the moulding of several 
farms- into one, together with the operation of the tithe 
system, had gone on rendering the lot of the lai>ourerti 
worse and worse, and that it would finally reduce them to> 
the necessity of breaking forth into jacts of violence, or sub- 
mitting to a life very nearly approaching that of starvation* 
My readers of long standing will recollect, that when that 
impudent old sinecure placeman, and formerly purser in the- 
navy, old Georgjc Rorb, used to cite the increase of the num- 
ber of inclosure bills as a proof of the prosperity of the 
oounlry, and of the goodneu of I be Government , I said- 
these bills were laying the sure foundation of misery to the 
country, and adding to the chances of a final violent over- 
throw of the state. With regard to large farms, I have 
always contemled, that they were a species of monopoly 
growing up out of- the system of fictitious money ; and that, 
at last, if not put a stop to in time, they would produce two 
classes in agriculture, haughty masters, nod work people 
vrhom they would deem their slaves ; the natural result of 
which would be a violent contention between the two at last^ 
and something like a general convulsion. Within the last 
ten years, the evil having gone on increasing in magnitude, 
the debt and other causes of taxation having so enormously 
increased in weight, in consequence of the doubling of the 
value of money by Peel's billj within these ten years, I 
have contended that some great branch or other of expen** 
diture must give way ; that the debt was the thing first to 
give way} and that, yet, common decency, very ordinary 
morality and conscience, would not suffer that to be totally 
extinguished, until the emoluments had been taken from 
the aristocracy and the clergy ; and that, therefore, resort 
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must be had to the property commonly called elrarefa-pro* 
perty. 

Now, geatlemeo, these are opiniona which I have beea . 
promulgatiog for the last five*and-tweiity years at the least, 
a9 twill be seen from those pages which will remain to be 
read for many years yet to come With regard to the 
church-property, my opiniona» openly expressed, are of 
d>out ten years standing. During these five-and*tweDty 
years, Brougham's best possible public instructors have been 
constantly inculcating the great benefit tof new ioclosttres 
of wastes, as they call them; the greater benefit still of 
putting many farms into one; the moostroua injustice of 
touching the property of the church ; and ihey have been, 
without measure and without mercy, censuring my opinions, 
whenever they thought them worthy of anything beyond 
expressions of contempt. All this is well known to many 
gentlemen now present,. to whom it is equally well known 
that these best possible public instructors have all of a sudden 
changed their tone, and are now far more vehement than I 
over was, in censuring the greediness of landlords and 
farmers, in stripping the labourers of the wastes ; far more 
vehement in censuring the monopoly of farms; and comiog 
almost up to my mark in recommending the abolition of the 
tithes, and the seizure of the other church- property for public 
uses. If I had a bundle of their recent broadsbeets, and 
dared so far to trespass upon your time as to rummage up 
their rubbishy columns, i coukl occupy, ten evenings as 
long as this, in merely reading passages from these papers 
in confirmation of what 1 have heard said. 1 wiU content 
myself, however, with reading a passage from the Mwrmxng 
CAroit<c/e,and from the pen of the editor of that paper, of only 
four days ago ; namely, Saturday last, the. ^4th of this 
month of December, in the following -words :— '* The first 
'^ effect of throwing several fivms into one um» fanowrakU 
^ to cheap fnrodudion. But the demoralizatkHi of the 
^labourers was not calculated on. Norman can possess 
** property in security, with a demondixtd population around 
^' him. The labourer who, while Independent, was honest, 
^ Moio Uettk without scruple;. The farmer finds tiMS to his 
'* cost, when he casts up his accounts. Wt miui reirote mr 
^ tteipE^ and the landholders, who have ra6Aed the labourers 
^* of their little possessions, moat be made to coatribBle to 
** their eman«apatiDn. The real and the able-bodied poor mult 
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** be iliaUogQiahed ftam each otlier ; an d where there 43 
V redandaocy uf aUe labaurersy land mu$ t be aliott^ to itfi 
*' Mmpenmmerarw^ Bui without an alte raiioo in ike Mihe 
*' OK well OM the p^or 9^$tem, all attem pts to benefit the 

poor will be fraitleas. A iliwrough reform %m reguirei. 

And at toon MS the Reform BUI it carried, that great curs^ 

of the Qouatry^^the tithe taX'^mntt ite placed on a faltotta/ 
^footing." 

It 18 Aot true that tlirowiog several farms into on^ wa« 
{&FQurable to cheap production. That is not true, except 
cheap production mean cheapness to the monopolitt, and dear^ 
Bess to the rest of the community. But now thejr hav^ 
discovered, then, that this amalgamation of farms tends t^ 
demoralize the labourers ; and this man says that no man ca& 
possess property in security, with a c/etnora/tzec^ people around 
hinp. What a vast improvement we have made in wordt i 
I do not know ^hsXdemoraUzed means ; but, if it mean emptg* 
beliiedi ^t is a very proper word to make use of in this case ; 
for, not only cannoft a farmer, or landholder, or any othef 
person, possess property in security, with empty-bellied lar 
bonrers around him, but I contend that he ought not to 
possess it in security, surroanded with labourers who havi^ 
l^ot a sufficiency of food j and it is not stealing to take, with- 
out scruple, that which is necessary to sustain life. Gentle** 
men, I am aware that this .assertion of mine will &t»n|Lle 
some persons $ but I am sure that it will startle no one who 
is well acquainted with the law of either God or man ; for» 
according to all the laws laid .dawn by God himself, accord- 
iog to the canon law^ the common law, and the statute law- 
of England, it is not .criminal stealing for a man to take 
food or raiment, and no matter from whom, if the person 
himself be not in absolute want,.4f such taking be necessiu>]r- 
to preserve the taker, from perishing with hunger or with 
oold. I wish to be very . e^Lplicit upon tltis .subject : it is a 
matter which iall peisons of property ought clearly to under* 
stand: J say, then, that if a man, and the same applies to 
women^ boys, and girls, be in want of food and raiment neees^ 
sai7 to sustain life;, 4uid if he cannot obtain the food and rai« 
peot hy supplications to private persons, or by hh app}U 
oation to parochial authorities, he is fully justified in takiq|^ 
Uvu which he wants for the purpose just mentioned, in what** 
9mdr house or place he jooay find it^ and that this jastifioation 
h^ has, io4be4aw6 of God, in the decisions of the fa^MiBrof 
the Christiiui icburoh in th^ decisions of all lhPvgiyiMQivi«» 
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lians, and in the letter^ as well as the practice, of the canoir 
law, the common law, arid the statute law of England. Th^ 
poor-laws of England, provided they be put into practice^' 
strip him of all excuse for this sort of taking ; but, if it 
iviere to happen that those laws were to fall into disuse, or t6 
be set at defiance by the parochial officers, the right of taking' 
'would revert to every man in such a state of deplorable want. 
And this doctrine 1 am ready to maintain, in the iface of alt 
the clergy and all the lawyers of England. So that thi$ 
Writer of the Morning Chronicle may talk about stealing as- 
long as he pleases 3 it is no stealing to take under such 
circumstances ; for, as Solomon says, in the 6th chapter of 
Proverbs, I think it is, and the 30th and 3ist verse, '^Menr 
''do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy'liis sou? 
** when he is hungry." Very strange, that men should 
not despise a thief : and both the Catholic Bible, and ^he 
learned Grotius, who was a Protestant, say that the word 
thief was not in the Hebrew text, but that it was, *' We da 
sot despise a man:" and as to the word steal, it only 
meant secretly taking :' and, to be sure, it would be mon- 
strous indeed, and mankind would be monsters, if they were 
to maintain that the persons of property of any community 
had a right to withhold the means of existence from eveit 
any one soul in that community. 

But here we have, at any rate, a confession that the scheme 
of throwing several farms into one has produced great evil j 
and that we must *^ retrace our steps" This is a great decla- 
ration ; for it means that we are to throw open the enclosures' 
again 5 make allotments of land to supernumerary labourers j 
make them compensation for the *' robbery *' that the land- 
owners have committed upon them ! 'Tis not I that wrote 
this, gehtlemen : God preserve mcf froifn so doing } for, on a 
charge of sedition, how soon woiild the sagacious Denraanf 
have me by the heels were i to write in this manner ! t 
Terily believe that we shall have small farms again : and 
if I did not believe it, I should not care a straw what became 
' of the country 5 but this is not to be effected by the grovelling 
means which writers like this appear to have in view. But 
ve now come to the great matter of all 5 the tithes! 
This gentleman tells us, that all attempts to betiefit the poor 
wilt be unavailing, unless there be an alteration in the tithe 
Mjfsiem I It is quite amusing to observe this fresh source'of 
anxiety With th^se public instructors. I have known thetti 
fM* thirty years, for unfeeling reVilera of the litbdaritig poor^ 
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9Qd particularly the writer on whose writing I am now ob^ 
serving j for ten years at least I have known him for a pro- 
poser of harsh and crue} measures towards this best description 
of persops in the country : I have known him for a prater 
about surplus populaiion; I have known him for a eondemner 
of premature marriages ; 1 have known him to recommend, 
like the hard-hearted and well-paid Thomas Walker, Esq., 
of Lambeth^ to leave the poor to their owu resources, and 
hanging them If they take, in order to preserve their lives ; t 
have known him for a reviler of the famous act of Queen 
Elizabeth 3 I have known him for a recommender of driving 
the poor f;-om the estates of the nobility in Scotland and ia 
Ireland ; I have known him for an advocate of compulsory 
emigration ; 1 have known him for an advocate of the atro- 
cious proposition to sell the dead bodies of the poorest of the 
poor, and thereby to terrify those that were alive from putting 
themselves into the hands of hospital- keepers, and keepers 
of workhouses : all this I have known of these best possible 
public instructors, and of this one in particular : and now I 
find bim anxious above all things to improve the situation of 
the poor. Gentlemen, you know I dare not say that thejires 
have done goody and I do not say it, tlierefore ; but I must 
be an idiot not to see that it is the fires, and the very just 
alarm excited by that dreadful and irresistible mode of taking 
revenge, that have produced such a wonderful change in this 
very hard-heacted man. 

However, all attempts are vain, he tells us, to benefit the 
poor, unless there be an alteration in the tithe system. There 
is, he tells us, a thorough reform required ; and that as soon 
as the Reform Bill is carried, that great curse of the country, 
the TlTUE-TAX, must be placed on a rational footing.'* 
What a rational footing may mean, according to his view o£ 
the matter, I cannot tell. But it must include a taking o£ 
some part, at le«ist, away from the parsons. This is worthy, 
of particular attention. The alteration of which bespeaks* 
can do no earthly good to the labourers, unless it cause the. 
parson and his family to take less of the produce of the landf* 
than they now take. What can be the use of coinpositlon, oc. 
commutation, or of any other measure, unless the pfirsom 
take less than he pow takes } How am I, being aiar[Q^f> 
rendered better able to give sufficient, wages to my laboi^rei^ 
by the parson ceasing to take in kind, the corn, the wool, 
the, wood, the calves,, thci pigs, the eggs, tlie milkj the h^aobi, 
the apptes^ aod the cabbagesi and all other thipga ; how 
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I to be rendered better able to pay my labourers sidficient 
tirages by the pai^ns ceasing to take these in kind, and by 
taking the fall valo^f them in money } If a man come to me, 
to take away any thing that I haVe, what do I gain by pre- 
vailing on him not to take the thing atvay, if he compel me 
to give him the full worth of the thing in money ? But tbere 
is this ^rther disadvantage in giving him a money-ri^t ; for, 
vrfaether 1 have crop or no crop, he comes and demands the 
money ; and the money-claim gives htm a right over me as 
a crtditor', a right to take my goods and seize my person 5 a 
right which the law of tithes never yet conferred. 

In shorty gentlemen, by ^' rational footing,** this writer 
mast mean taking part at least of the tithes from the clergy ; 
and what principle is there which will saiiction the taking of 
a part, which will not sanction a taking of the whole } and, 
indeed, there is no other scheme which has anything rational' 
in it : it is a case in which there can be no compromise ; 
and if you were to attempt a compromise, you would instantly 
get into confusion. To give the parsons the nse and com- 
mand of the churches ; the control over the church-yards ; 
all their present authority, as far as relates to these matters ; 
to give them the parsonage-houses, and the glebes of ancient 
endowment ; and for the rest, to leave them to the voluntary 
contributions of their parishioners for everything beyond the 
fees to be settled and determined by law : this would be 
placing the concern on a rational' footing; on a renelly rational 
footing ; and I am quite satisfied, that it would be a change 
greatly beneficial to the working clergy of the church, and 
to the religion of the church itself. 

Having to maintain the proportion which 1 have juBt read 
to you ; having expressed my determination to ibrrego ainy 
Jionour that may be tendered to me, unless those who tender 
it pledge themselves to support me in endeavouring to 
accomplish the purpose described in the proposition. It is 
incamfoeDt on me to show that that which I propose is jat/; 
that there is nothing in the proposition that is contrary to 
llfae law and usage of the nation ; but, as a thing may not be 
gferictly just, though i^reeable to law and usage, it is fncam«- 
bent on me to show &at it is just in itself ^ that it is not 
ciMl ; that 18 tOiSay, unnecessarily severe. But before I "do 
tiiiBi and in order to remove all stapicion that I have any 
leo^ian feeling of hostility to the church itidf, I thxntc it 
i^g^, ai I have always thought i^Min •similar ^occasions, to pot 
tmnm^vKj Mt MxA vMlensaMe'pBeleasiomr^tipon^nBiaeore.' 



in One firat {ilace tiieii, I v^bb hted «Bd born in tke GlniMh «f 
Bngkuul 40 by law established ^ tbat i here never, in word 
or deedy oniled in question the trnlii of Its doctrines, or the. 
aposfeolicsl origin of ats worsMp^ that I have never, in aB|r: 
WBjr whateocrrer, impugned any ctf its cveeds ; And tiiat I havv 
never joined, xtr leaned towards any dissent from it. But, 
^|entleawn, ay orUiedoxy has « far better testimony in Its 
iaTom* tluEn «fiy professions that I can put fiortli, however so* 
leniB ; £ofr some yean ago, it is pretty nearly twenty^ Bishop. 
Burgessi then Bishop of St. David's, and new Bishop of SA- 
lisbary, <ieclared in a letter, pnblished in the form of «. 
pampyet, with his name to it, and addressed to Mr. Bcisham, 
that^ of all tkt iaymtn of lAe Ckurch^ £mgiandf Mr, Oobbatt 
appeared io be tke Mmbf true son of i^ e^rciA. 

Having thus estabUsheed, as I think, ray impartialityr ^^ 
least npon this subject, 1 proceed to maintain the legaHlty 'and 
justice of taking away the tithes. The whole of the tithes 
collected by the clergy and lay-irapropriators in England, 
leaving Ireland ont of . the questicMi for the present, AarBun 
YovNo, more than forty years ago, estimated at £ve millions 
a year. Suppose then to be worth that now, and I suppose 
them to be worth a great ^eal more. Alexander Baring; ia 
the first session of 1830, stated the revenujes qf the chuvch 
to amount to TBN MILLIONS A YEAR. It is possible 
that all these estimates may be incoireet ; but certain it is« 
that the titbes amount to a very great sum. Now it never 
oaa be believed that this large part of the produce of the land 
was intended to be given to persons who should have tte 
name of being ministers of a dinrdb^ and wlio should not 
render services in some degree proportioned to tlie amount 
of Ihe thing given. It was )nt)paty belonghig to the nation^' 
and given for the snpport of ^e moracltty and religion of the 
pe^le. The iegrslalors who made this dispotkion of Ite 
property, must have believed that ft woidd be employed in a 
'Way to induce the people to go to the churches, these to liave 
iacfdcated in their minds these principles which would tend 
tomakeHiem good towards men, raid dutiful tosrards God if 
tte were not the motives ol those wiio- gave lihe tittes 
to tbiS'fdmrch, they were hypocritical and profligste tysants-; 
itttd if it wi^re Iteir motive, as 4t eertamly must luwe been, 
fteesiablislimimtliats notmnsweved tbe purpose for which the* 
ftftkos were glten to^U It tes not vnaspsred the purpose;' 
f«dowenel^l'kiiow« that motenetentiipact ofthe peopiei 
«*i«r wter «te kIooib' i>f tfie cinnsclwB, while ^ 
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houses are crowded in every town and every village? The 
cause of this has been, not the fondness of the people for 
strange doctrines ; not a w^nt of piety by any means ; for in 
spite of everything, the mass of the people are . the most 
religious in the world, those of the United States not exceptedr 
There is scarcely a parish in the kingdom, however small, i» 
which we do not find qne or more chapels of some soil 
or other, established by private and voluntary contributions ; 
and these chapels are crowded, while the parish churches are 
empty, fie the cause, however, what it may, this is the 
fact, and in this fact we have the proof, that the establish- 
ment has failed of its object ; and that some great change 
with regard to it is necessary, to make it once more efficient^ 
If ever it be to be efficient, for the purposes of religion. 

The fault is not, generally speaking, with those who do 
the work of the church ; but with those who receive its re* 
venues. The working clergy of the Church of England, are, 
perhaps, taking them as a body, as good men as any in the 
world ; but those who have the benefices it is, who have 
destroyed the respect and veneration for the church; it beiog 
quite impossible for men to venerate an establishment which 
fiplves to one man the labour, and to another man the profit y 
It being quite impossible that men should remain attached 
to an establishment in which the example of the teachers 
^ves the lie direct to all their precepts. 

Thus far as to the utility of the establishment, and the ac- 
cordhnce of its effects with the intention of those by whom^ 
the establishment was made ; but now as to the law aud 
justice of taking away the tithes. As to the law, we must 
first Iqok into the origin of the tithes themselves. When. 
we talk of taking them away and applying them to public 
purposes, we are answered by the astounding assertion, that 
they are as much the property of the clergy and of thje lay- 
impropriators, too, observe; that they are as much th^r. 
property as any man's farm-house is his property ; and, I 
remember that the debut of Mr. Stanley in the House of 
Commons was morked by his making this very assertion. 
Now the fact is this, that the tithes, and that every other, 
species of church-property, if traced back to their foundation, 
will be found to have been granted for purposes of ckuritjfy 
that, in every instance, the grant was made in the na^ie o| 
c)Mirity ; thati in fact, they were grants for the piirpp^ of 
supplying the fiuthfiU, not only with spiritual food» but m^. 
moans for providing for theur bodily wants ; and that the 
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practice of these cb^rities was established from the beginning,*' 
and the order of deacons was instituted for the purpose of 
superintending the tables at which the poor were fed. We 
have an order of deacons in our church still; but does 
ever any one hear of any tables at which they superin- 
tend the feeding of the poor from the produce of the- 
tithes and other property of the church ? The Apostles^ 
ID imitating the regulations of Moses, to prevent men- 
dicity and misery^ collected alms, in order to relieve the 
poor. As the church advanced^ the part that wojs taken by 
the ministers was considered merely as the necessary- 
means of preserving their lives, and not even as a remunera* 
tion for services, because that wWch they had freely re-^ 
ceived, they were freely to give 5 aftd, accordingly, St. Paul 
supplied himself with necessaries out of the fruit of his 
labour. This was the foundation of all landed and other' 
property when it came to be bestowed upon the Christian 
church in every part of the world 5 but our church seems 
to have wholly lost sight of this, the origin of its property : 
it seems to regard it as mere worldly property, held by 
law ; held by the laws of man^ and by no other laws^ and to 
be used, as other property is, solely for the benefit of the 
possessor, he being at liberty to carry it isiway from the 
parish in which it is raised, and spend it in Hi. James's 
street, up at London, at Bath, at Brighton, at Paris^ at - 
Rome, or in shooting or fox-hunting. ' ^ 

However, since they will have it that they hold it by law ; 
since they will call the cliurch, the church by law estab- 
lished, that, will relieve us from a great deal of the trouble 
Which we should have to take in order to prove that tt|^es of 
all descriptions are the property of the public and the poor, 
For, if they have it bylaw, it must be by statute-law ; and, 
*ben, we look back to this statute law, • and there we find= 
that the first statutes on the subject of tithes and all church-' 
pvoperty, indeed^ declare in the most strong and distinct^ 
tferms, that this property belongs to Holy Oburch in tru^t' 
fo^ the poor; that this property and this trust are sacred;' 
^d that nu law shall ever be made to alienate the property 
or enfeeble the trust. When, at a later period, we ntid that' 
parochial tithes had been appropriated to ecclesiastical' 
communities, and vtcart (vicariis) had beeii placed in the' 
parishes to supply the place of the rectors j and when, m 
^nsequence a( these impropriations or withdrawings; the 
^Mi in fofne places^ >vere left witb an insufflBicienoy :ta^ 
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enable them to relieve the poor ia a ,|uroper manMer; then 
w^e £ad the . statute law interfering, and -compelling the 
la^iropriators to leave in auch parishes a sufficiency of such, 
tithes far the relief of the poor and the indigent. $o that, 
if they will have law for it;, here is the beginning of the 
fitatute jaw. 

Thus things stood whep the Protest ani Srformation came.. 
I'hen. came ajseries of statutes^ or acts of parliament, relative 
to the church-property ; and act after act, meddling with 
it more and more 5 these acts finally created this Church 
of England as '' by lau) established : " and these acts, all 
token together* took away, in spite of Magna Charta, in 
spite of the solemn ratification of U, ut the beginning of 
every reign of perhaps twenty kings suocessively ; in spite 
of the canon law, which had been in force for a thousand 
years at that time or thereabouts 3 in spite of the famous code 
of £dwacd 1. 3 in spite of the common law, which had existed 
in all itis force from the time of Alfred 3 in spite of all 
these, and in defiance of .the word of God itself^ came the 
series of acts of parliament before-mentioned, — took away 
aH the church -property from out of the hands of Ca- 
tholic priests, and out of the bands of Catholic ecclesiastical 
corporations 3 and gave this property, partly to. a Protestant 
and a married clergy, and partly to were /ajf men, after which 
last, to talk of tacriiege is a mockery such as the world baa 
seldom witnessed. Well, then, since the law could handle 
this property in this manner; nay, it di,d a great deal more 
than this, for it seized the property of private chantries or 
chapels, which were, to all intents and purposes, private pro* 
perty, ^and had never been other than private property; it 
seized besides, the property of guilds and fraternities .which 
had been established for the purpose of protecting different 
trades and callings : the huv could do all this 3 the King and 
the two Houses of Parliament flound themselves invested 
with legitimate power to do all these things; not only 
to take away all the property of the church from mea 
of one religion, and give part of it to priests of jinother re- 
%tQB and part of it to laymen 3 but to do an act which 
would b^ equal to the seizing of all the Methodist and other 
4weDtihg chapels of this day, imd sellic^ the ground on 
which ^h^y stand, Mnd jeizingapon all the .endowments of 
mch nneeting«*bonses and obapels. 

Wett,then,tf ftbeKii^md iheParltaaentieoiiU doXbidt. 
and that ton kithase mde end anpqliehed timmg ¥^^ iAp 
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scbooljDMCer had not yet been abroad, aurely a King and 
ParMameiit can now take the aane property wheceTer it is . 
to be found ; svoptAy U can take all the same cburcU-property, . 
whether in. the hands of elergy or laymen, and dispose of it 
aait pleases, indeed, the Parliament lias always had a control 
oyer it ever si&oe the church and the Parltament co-existed i 
for the Parliainent inlerJered to :prevent the impropriators« 
when they were ecclesiastical corpomtions» from withdraw-^ 
log from the parishes so much as not to leave a sufficiency 
for the relief of the poor* The tithes were, aecording to the , 
rqleson whieh the Christian Church of fioglaodwasiounded, 
to be divided thus: one third part of the. amount of them 
was lo be distributed amongst the necessitous by the . 
priests, who were enjoined to make the distribution with 
their ow'H kmnA, " in charity, mercy, and humility." Thqr 
da little of this now, certainly $ and they plead the exemptioa 
^TCA them by law. They say that theirs is a church different . 
fnom the church , that so distributed the tithes ; and, God 
knows, yery different it is. When the change took place, and • 
tVa law church was established, those who luui seized hold , 
of the property which was before the patrimony of the poor, . 
very soon ceased to afford the poor any relief at, all. The 
short and tr^ie history of the thing i3 this : a. full third p^ 
of all the real pcofierty in England was held ki.. trust, 
^y the priests, stfid by the abbeys* priorieSr &nd other eon- : 
veotical establishments, for the benefit of the poor; and 
^ere never was, and never coukl be, except in extremely , 
extraordinary instances, anything like misery in England. 
At the reformation, the King uid the aristocracy^ agreeing 
together, seized upon the whole of this property, put monied, 
persons Mid their families into the livings, reserving the 
oppoiotment of the parsons to themselves* and 4ividing 
snongsi ihem all the estates heionging to the convents, and 
^ a large part of the great Uthes. Thus, Uierefore, they 
«y thai tliey have these things by /aic Who denies it ? We 
w>wthat they have 'them by law^ and that it is ourduty 
to obey the lav ; but has the law by which they hold 
Ihem set asideMagna Charta* and aU the laws of England, 
ttf a^housand yeara' stamiing } 8anely we aa^ pass another. 
W to set aside tliis, theu* law, whidi is not yet oi three 
bttidred years* ntaaM^ag. 

With segard to tiw ri^t, thenfim, 4faat the Badiaaiesi 
^ h> paaa thelaw whi^ I propaae, not one siagle syllablfli 
atteented he naML . fintp in 4ipder to shew that iht fos*; 
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liament do still possess th« clear right of <ioing this, the 
clear right of abolishing the tithes, and tak^og^ away the 
other revenues of the church for public puqioses, let us see 
what the Parliament has done in this respect, even ii;i 
Protestant times ; let us see what it has done, even with 
this church as by law established. I beg to observe here, 
that this is not necessary. I beg to observe^ that I have 
already 4)roved enough 3 fbr the parsons must either allow 
that the Parliament had the right to do what it did with 
regard to the seizure and transfer of the property^ or the]r 
most confess that the act was an act of violence and tyranny^ 
and it would not be convenient for them to allow that their 
church was built on violence and tyranny. However, by 
way of surplus proof, let us see what the Parliament has 
done with regard to this church, since it has been ''by law 
eitdlflMed" The Parliament has three times altered even 
the geroice of the church ; and at every alteration it was 
set forth that the persons making it were instructed so 
to do by the Holy Spirit. Let that pass, however, and let 
us conie to the temporalities. In the first place, by three 
or four separate acts of Parliament, passed at differ* 
ent times, they made a union, of parishes, putting two, 
and sometimes three or more livings into one, and giv-* 
ing the people one vicar or rector^ instead of two, three, or 
more *, and in ill-treated Ireland they have, in some instances, 
moulded ten livings into one, letting nine* tenths of the 
churches fall down ; but, in all instances, taking care to keep 
up the full demand for tithes in all the parishes. Next, 
the Parliament has, in .several instances, and particularly 
during the ministry of the heaven-born Pitt, actually taken 
away part of the real property of the church. This was done 
no longer ago than in the year 1798, by an act of Parliament 
which was called an act for the redemplion of the land-tax. 
This act first imposed a perpetual land-tax, and then it pro*^ 
vided, that any land-owner might, if he chose, redeem his 
land-tax ; in other words, pay the whole sum, pay the whole 
of the fee-simple of the land-tax down at once ; and thus* 
free his land from the laud-tax ; in other words, this act took 
away fpart of every man's landed estate : for if you did not* 
redeem your land-tax, the government might sell it to yoatr. 
neigSUbour; and thus give him a perpetual rent-charge o» 
your estate ; in other words, this was taking away a part of 
every estate in the kingdom, and selling it, to raise money 
to 1ms paid into the Exchequer. This act, which violated 
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lirills^ which cut off entails, which annulled marriage seftTi^ 
xnents, and all other settlements on real estates^ as far as 
tfaese were necessary to effect its purposes, did not spare the 
church *^ as fay law established ; " and it contained a provi- 
sion, authorising the bishops^ deans, and chapters, colleges, 
and other persons holdihg church property^ to sell part of it ; 
and commissioners were appointed to see that the i)roceeds 
were paid into the Exchequer. The bishops, deans and 
chapters, colleges, and others, sold, in some cases, the iithew 
\i4iieh they were entitled to receive ; and thus made lands 
tithe-free which were not. tithe-free before. Here, then, the 
Parliament meddled to some tune ; it forcibly took away a 
part of the church property^ and alienated it from the church 
for ever, putting the money into the Exchequer, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. What is meant then by those 
wlio pretend that the Parliament has no right to meddle with 
this property } If it could thus ^bolisli part of the tithes, fop 
the purpose of carrying on a war, surely it can abolish the 
rest, in order to enable the nation to pay off the debt con« 
tracted for the carrying on of that war ! 

Not only, however, with the ownership of this propertjf 
has the Parliament been constantly meddling, but it har 
meddled also as constantly with the revenue$ of the prot>erty^ 
and particularly with the revenue, arising from tithes. Irr 
1713, and again in 1813, acts of Parliament were passed to* 
compel the owners of livings to give their curates, when they 
had curates, certain specified sums, in proportion to the wortb 
of the living and the extent of the- population of the parisb.- 
These acts fixed the sums which the incumbents were to be 
compelled to give. They provided also that the curate sbouhf 
occupy the parsonage-house and the glebe lands, in certain 
specified cases and on certain specified terms. Now, if ft 
living had been private property, what acts of tyranny Were 
these ! What should we say to the Parliament if it were to* 
compel manufacturers to give certain specified wages to their 
overseers and their work-people; to compel merchants tc^ 
pay their clerks certain specified salaries ; to compel gentle*' 
men to pay their stewards and butlers and other servants at a* 
certain specified rate of wages ^ Why we should call sucha- 
Parliament a band of hare-brained tyrants, who had come, 
reeling^ down from Bellamy's drunk, hiccuping drunk, when' 
they passed such a law.- But viewing the tithes, 9s well as all' 
the other. revenues of < the church, as public property, and as 
being completely under the coatro) of therepreseDtalives of^ 
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tli0 people aad Ite pten, we see the legality of ih^se acta of 
Parliameot -, aad, as far as they go, aekaowledge thttr jus* 
ti^e. The iithw being held m trust for the b^aefit of the 
pe0{de, and the reeUNrs and vicars, geaerally pkiraliets and 
n9ii»re3ident> havipg . given to their cumt^ so mseraUe a 
stipend as hardly to eaable them Co exist wkh their faoailies $ 
ilie Parliament seeing the esti^lisboient disgraced^ and the 
people alieoated from kby thi^cause^ acted wisely and jostlyv 
as far as it went, in eompelliog the incumbents to oiake b^ 
ter proviaioa fpr tbeir curates ; but with all these acta, med- 
dliQg with, and disposing of, the real properly and the tithes, 
wjiether in the fee or in the revenue, at its sole pleasure, there 
<c^nnot remain in the mind of any sane man the smallest doubt 
that this is a mass of property^ the- remains of whfdi, m 
whatever hands found, is now lawfully at the disposal of the 
Farliamentt And would I touch the tmproprtators too; that 
is to say, not the iocumbenlB of livings, but those who own 
the great tithes, and in some cases the small tithes also, with- 
out being bound at all to proiride any one to perform tlie ser^ 
vices of the church ? I can see no reason for exemption here. 
No title can be sdiown to these iniproimattons higher than that 
of an actg of Parliament., If an impropriator demand tithei 
of me, and I resist the payment, be has nothing to abow m 
title but an act of Parliament, which took the tithes away 
fcom the public aiid the poor $ and as one act of ParHament 
cau always be repealed by another, this reduces itself to a 
question of expedienoy and of policy> both of which will^ I 
think, decide in favour of the repeal. 

We are to consider bere what is due to the nation as a 
whole; and not what may affect particular individiials or 
classes of men. The bishops, .deans and chapters, colleges, 
ai^d other corporate bodies, some ecclesiastical, and sonue lay» 
are great owners of impropriated tithes. These, of course, 
nfoidd coooe under the geneiral description of diurefa-^roperty. 
The private lay-impropriators are of two descriptions j some 
wbo hatve to rest tl^ claim upon granta direct to themseliM 
or their predecessors ; others who are become ]ay«4n^>ropri* 
ators hjf pmrckast. But even these last do not seem to baire 
imy very valid plea of exeosptic^i from ^le general r«le. If I 
faave fuirchaaed an estate whieh^ m faet, is yours, my lang oe- 
eupatmn, and m/ having paid moiiey for H, does not prevent 
me fMMK being oaaled. l^ese owners eif Impropriate tithes 
m9j0 indeed^ have been- in ^ivate possession iheyoad tht 
length of tine witUa ivbicii thelaw wrnddtesteaaAlMMMi 
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ctete to tlie right owner; but tbe OMxiai of tike law is, that 
no length of Hme ircaAci»« ike daim of ike ehweeki and as 
these impFopriators have never failed to resort to that maxim 
in BBaiBtaioiog their pretended ri^ts in the exaction of tithes 
to the Htmost extent, they cannot complain if the nation act 
upon the same maxim in reclaiming the property. Besides^ 
coming to the e(|uity of the tiling, the title to such tithes has 
always carried down with it the vice of the original grant ; 
the property has always been tainted with the vidence wath 
which the im{Hropiation was made : it was so much taken 
from the pablic and the poor unjustly, by sheer violence, and 
notoriottsly against the will of the pec^le, and it is well 
known that this species of property is always deemed of less 
value than other property of a similar amount of rent. When 
a freehold farm whieh -will let for a hundred pounds a. year, is 
worth ikrteikousandpouHdii and will require purchase money 
to thok aaoount, impropriate tithes that will bring one hundred 
pounds a year, will not sell for two thousand .pounds. In 
short, the parties in possession know thai the tenure is more 
frail In the very nature of the transaction of transfer, an 
aekaowledgment of risk on the part of the purchaser »is 
evident. He makes his bargain with that risk in contem- 
plation j he bargains for higher interest on account of the 
risk *, and shall he then now turn round, and say that his title 
is as clear from all taint, and his tenure as firm as those of a 
freehold estate ? 

They rest on an Act of Parliament, and on nothing else. 
The Duke of Devoashice, for instance, is the owner of the 
ET^at tithes of twenty parislies in Ireland. These tithes, as 
Well as all others, were granted for the purposes of the three- 
fold division above-mentioned ^ but the law now gives them 
^ to his Grace, and leaves the wretched people of those pa« 
^hes to get relief how they can. If I occupied a facmjn 
^e of his parishes, and were to refuse to give him tithes, 
Alleging that he had no claim to them, he being no priest of 
^e pansh, he would first show me the grant from the, wiie* 
Idling Henry VIII. ; and, upon not being satisfied with that, 
alleging that the grant was of no avail, without being autho- 
1^ by law, '* Ho^ ' would exclaim bis Grace, " is that all 
you want } *' and down he would take the statute-book, and 
show me the act of Parliament in a mopnent : whereupon I 
should feel joy inexpressible, knowing well, that, if an Act 
^i Parliament could give the tithes of twenty parishes to a 
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la^fxhan, it never could be Bncrite^e to make anbthfer.aet^f 
]^rliftnient to take those tithes away from him. 

Tiiua, then, that the law is on our side is ns clear as day- 
light. Stiil, as I said before, that all which the law can do 
and does, is not always strictly just ; let us now inquire into 
the justice of my proposition. In the first place, this diver- 
6kin of ihe tithes and other revenues of the church, has done 
enormous wrong to the nation at large, by making it neces- 
sary to provide for the wants of the indigent by a general and 
•compulsory tax, called the poor-rates: and also to provide for 
the maintenance of the buildings by church-rates, assessed 
and collected in t)ie same forcible manner. I can remember 
the time when I thought that these taxes had always been'in 
England : 1 knew that there always must have been indigent 
persons, and always must have been religion 5 and the im- 
pression upon my mind was, that these taxes made part of 
the country; that, at any rate, they must have been nearly ai 
tincient as the rivers and the hills. Little did I imagine that 
the poor had once a great patrimony ; that the third part of 
the whole island had been theirs, held in trust by the church, 
end distributed amongst them as their wants might require. 
Little did I imagine that the aristocracy and the King had 
taken away this patrimony, and divided it amongst them- 
selves ; ihat they had stripped the poor of all means of relief, 
and that they had passed laws to put iron collars round their 
necks, and make them slaves, even if they went a*begging 
to' save themselves from perishing. All this I found to be 
«tfici ly true however 5 and I found that the aristocracy, hair- 
ing taken the patrimony of the poor to themselves, and find- 
ing themselves, at Itist, in danger from the violences to be 
apprehended from the miseries of the poor, passed, at the end 
of fifty years of strife with them/ a law, not to compel them- 
fieVves to relieve the poor out of the estates which they had 
taken from the church ; bnt to compel all the people to submit 
to a tax fbr the relief of the poor, and for the ihaintenance of 
the churches. Here we have the origin of the poor-rates and 
the church-rates, which now press so heavily upon us. If, 
in^cad of these poor-taxes, and church-taxes, a law had been 
passed to compel those who had got the church- property into 
their hands, to relieve the poor and maintain the churches, 
there would have been some show of justice in the thing; 
but ds those who had divided the church-property amongst 
them, were also the makers of the laws, they took care to 
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keep the property to themselves, apd to throw upon the peo- 
ple at large all the duties which the possession of the pro- 
perty enjoined. To restore things to their former and just 
state^ is now become impossible. To provide for the relief 
of the poor, and the repair of the churches in .the ancient 
£ashion^ cannot now be accomplished : the poor-laws must 
remain j and the nation must be remunerated by a total abo- 
lition of the tithes, and a sale of the other parts of the 
property of the church. Remunerated for the past, indeed 
it never can be; but it may thus be protected against the 
continuance of this grievous and crying wrong. 

And now what injustice, what wrong shall we inflict 
OD the clergy themselves! Damage we may inflict on 
them) but we do damage to a traitor, when, we, punish 
him for his treason. There may be many families that 
will suffer from the adoption of the measures which 
I propose, . if they be carried into . execution $ but that 
miere circumstance is not to prevent the measures; and 
we are to consider, at the same time, the millions . of 
families that are suffering for the want of these mea- 
flures. Amongst the sufferers would not be the workiag 
clergy of the Church of £ngland, for their lot would be 
bettered; and perhaps the sufferings on the part .of the 
«wollen rectors and. vicars and bishops, might, and doubtless 
would, receive more than a compensation in the world to 
<:oine. It would be the parable of Divrb iind Lasabus 
veyified in this world, which is a vast deal better for, their 
rich reverences than the verification of it in the ne^t. This 
too 18 the feeling by which 1 am actuated with regard to the 
church herself. Who that has a mother in danger of being 
suffocated from her indulgences of the table, does not do his 
best to restrain her •, to induce her to be abstinent, and use 
all the means of prolonging her life) .He, who in such a 
case does not do this, is an unnatural son \ and I in pro- 
posing these measures with regard to the church, am 
evincing my attachment to her, and not my hostility. 

At any rate, we are not to look at the damage done to the 
clergy y the patrons, or the lay-impropriators ; we are to look 
solely at the justice and the expediency of the measure. If 
the bishops constantly resided in their dioceses; if, acqording 
to the description of St. Paul, they were patterns of dilii- 
geoce and humility ; if the\ showed no greediness.of gain, 
but sought all occasions of ministering comfort to the dis- 
ciples ; if, like Timothy, they watched carefully to see that the 
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• icAeons proviiied pleotiMly tte tables at wKidi the poor weire 
£td I if the parsons resided coostantly with th^r flocks, in 

' accordance with, the solemn yow which they make at their 
ordination, when tbey, on their knees, and with their hands 
clasped together, call God tot witness that they verify believe 
themselves called by: ike Holy GkoU to. take upon theta the 

• care of souls, and when they solemnly promise that they will 
' tend their flocks like faithful shepherds that they will be 

watchfal in season and out of season, to keep the tempter 
out of the fold, so that at last they may be able to present their 
flock spotless at the Throne of Grace ; if the rectors and 
vicars acted in acconlance with these vows, and did not get 
four or five flocks instead of one ; if they did not, in numerous 
cases, go and take possession of the fold, then turn their backs 
on it, and never inquire after it again, except. as to the shear- 
ing of the sheep ^ if they did not, casting far away from them 
all recollection of their vows, go galloping aJl over the 
worldinsearch of pleasure, supporting their indulgences by the 
means of those tithes which ought ia great part to be distri- 
buted to the poor of their parishes with their own hands^ in 
humility and mercy-, if this wereaoi the case, and the. former 
Vfere the case, a proposition like that which I have submitted 
to you would be so manifestly unjust as to drive me from your 
presence : every one would exclaim, '< This must be an 
*' enemy- of religion, seeing that he wants to root out 
*^ those by whom it is sustained." The contrary beings how^ 
ever, notorious, every just man must wish for sotae great 
change ; and as the change which I propose virould be boih 
great and effectual, we have but little more to do to show 
that it would be just. 

The very name of parson ij^akes him inseparable from his 
church. The vow that he noakes at his ordination, and the 
legal conations of his induction, imply constant residence 
with his flock. First, then, the eleven thousand, and neavly 
. twelve thousand livings in England and Wales, are divided 
or distributed amongst about five thousand parsons $ so that 
there are more than two livings to one parson, rendering it 
completely impossible that, in one half of the instances, they 
can reside with their flocks. In the* next place, it is noto- 
rious, that there are not more than about four thousand of 
these who reside on their livings at all, their place being 
supplied by miserable curates. It is equally well known 
that they have violated the law, openly and scandalously 
violated it, with regard to this matter of residence. In the 
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year 1799> a transaction took place, which, if you will 
permit me to relate it to you, will give you a correct idea 
of the manner in which the clergy have fulSUed the solemn 
TOWS made at their ordination and induction. 

There was an act of Parliament, and here, by-the-by, yo« 
are g6ing to see, how easily the clergy can get acts of 
Parliament repealed, when it suits their interests ; there was 
an act of Parliament passed in the reign of Henry VIII., 
for the purpose qf compelling parish parsons to reside on their 
livings, in accorcl&nce with their vows. This act had been 
violated for many years before 1799 5 it had been set at 
nought, as much as if it had never been passed. If a parson 
were absent from his parish, and even from his parsonage- 
house, for a month, he was liable to a fine ; and if he were 
absent, during the whole year, more than thirty-one days, 
now a day and then a day, he was still liable to the fine. If 
he were absent for more than a month in the year, then he 
was liable to two fines, and so on. The value of money at the 
time when the act was passed, was about twenty times as 
gTeat as it was in the year 1799 ; but though the delinquents 
had to pay only a shilling in the pound, in consequence of the 
change of the value of money, so general had been the 
non-residence, and so numerous the delinquents ; so daring 
the violation of the law, and the violation of the eccl^*« 
siastical vows, that the sums recoverable against the clergy 
amounted to something enormous. The act provided that any 
one might lay an information qui tarn against a non-resident 
parson ; and a gentleman, whose name was Williams, who 
was resolved to put the law in force, laid informations against 

great numbers; brought them into the Court of King's 
ench *, obtained convictions upon some, and was proceeding 
with the rest. Whoever has seen a shot fired into a rookery 
in the month of June, when the young rooks are just begin- 
ning to flutter from the nest; whoever has heard the 
cawing y the sort of half-squalling, and seen the fluttering and 
the dashing about of the old ones among the boughs ; who- 
ever has witnessed this uproar amongst these feathered incum- 
bents of the tops of the trees, may form some faint idea of 
the bustle among the black-coats and bushwigs, at the ap- 
pearance of this bundle of qui'tam actions ; but no other 
man can have even a faint idea of their confusion. I have 
frequently been a witness of the former 5 and having just 
returned from America in 1800, and not having seen enougU 
of the corruptions in the state of things here, being a 
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btout supporter of Uiiogs as they w«re^ had a very fair oppor* 
tnnity of hearing the cawiags of these clerical incumbents. I 
well remember breakfasting in the Temple at the time with 
Dr. Rennell (now Dean of Winchester), he being then master 
of the Temple 3 and I remember that he and his wife (daugh- 
ter of Judge Blaekstone) entertained me with most stre* 
nuous efforts to excite my indignation against the men who 
had laid the qui'4am informations against the clergy. They 
called him a " Jacobin^* of course, and I dare say thej 
added " Infidel and Aikeut'' I, who had been bred at the 
|>lough-taiU had grafted the soldier upon the chopsticks and 
had been puslied into politics in America by the violence 
of the Americans against England, understood no more of this 
matter than if I had been in China, had it all explained to me 
very patiently by the Doctor, and of course thought that the 
Doctor must be right, yet, somehow or other, I perceived 
that the parsons had been in fault 3 and my doubts were 
greatly augmented by the violent railing of the Doctor agaiost 
the informer. That which took place in the Temple was 
taking place every where. Jacobin, Leveller, InGdel, Atheist, 
Traitor, were heard, even in the streets, poured out agaiusi 
this Mr. Williams. After a little while, I asked a person 
pne day why they railed so against this man 3 why ikeif 
kad not resided ; and how they came to think of anything 
else than residing upon their livings ; upon which he told 
me that I was as bad as the informer himself. This was 
a little too much, and I, in my own mind, began to side with 
the informer, especially when I found that this parson had 
one living in Suffolk, and one living in Surrey, and that 
he seldom showed his face at either of them. 

But what did they do with the actions? For there they 
were in the Court of King's Bench, all proceeding regularly 
en, and convictions obtained upon some to a very considerable 
amount. The Judge Ken yon did what he could to make the 
progress of them slow ; but still the law with its leaden feet 
and iron claws was coming towards their reverences. The 
informer was active, and apparently inflexible 5 and, in short, 
without a clear, an open, a barefaced act of judicial tyrannyy 
the law must take its course. What was to be done then 1 
How were these reverend gentlemen to be saved? Now, 
gentlemen, I beseech you, and particularly the young m^ 
who are here present, to mark well that course of even- 
lianded justice of which our rulers so frequently boast. 1^ 
was manifest that nothing enuld auve the reverend delin* 
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qtients btit ft new low ; but a new law I a law to quaife 
actienB ^eady commenced, grounded on an Act of Parlin- 
meat still in full force ; a iaw, in the face of the Bill of 
Rigto^ and the '' glorivus revolution/' to have un ex-poiU 
fde*» effect ! a iaw to take from the creditor (as Mr. Williania 
now was) the poiwer of proceeding against bis debtor, the 
debt being proved by an act of Parliament ! *' Come, cofiM, 
Cobbett/' you will exdaim, " bad as they are, they never 
could do ihat ! *' Not all at once ; to do it all at once would 
have argued a general headlong tumbling down from Bel- 
lamy's. No, nor at twice : clt took them three times to do It 
in i bi>t tbey did it, and that in the manner that you shall uoW 
bear. A representation Was made to the Parliament of the 
ffiODStrous proceedings of this enemy of the church and 
I^ing ; and the Parliament did not pass a law to quash these 
€t\xe\ proceedings, but passed an act to iUBpetid all firocess in 
the actions, until a certain length of time, after Parliament 
sbould meet again. The informer might die in the mean- 
while; being sl jacobin and infidel he might commit treason 
or blasphemy; at any rate, his heart might be softened. 
Neither took place : the Parlianient met again, and the houf 
of recommencement of proceedings was approaching. A 
fresh stir in the rookery : hens as well as cocks seemed to be 
>n^ motion^ and the parsons began to insinuate that Mr. 
htt's coldness towards the Esfablishment was now visible^ 
However, before the day actually arrived, another act was 
Passed, suspending the proceedings and actions for anothef 
J^r, and till after the Parliament should meet again. The 
informer kept hard, lived, and committed neither treason 
JiOT blasphemy ; was proof against all emollients, and, like 
A true son of the church, remained inflexible in his intenfa'on 
to enfiM'ce constant residence. Addington was now become 
Minister 3 the two Scotts (Oh ! that pair of Scotts !) bred at 
Oxford^ and having bred there themselves j one of them the 
*^id Chancellor^ and the other the perpetual number of the 
^aiversity • these men now having the sway, put the extin- 
gttisher upon poor Mr. Williams. A bill was brought into 
^ House of Commons by Sir William Scott (now Loi^ 
^*®^^ll) 4 carried through both houses with no opposrtioa 
&t all. pasaed into a law with great rapidity; at once^ 
Without further ceremony, quas^hing the whole of the ac« 
^*^^os. Well may you, gentlemen, look at each other with 
*^oaishment ; well may you doubt that there must be some 
»^«tefce iiere : if you look in the Statute Bopk of 1802, yon 

E 2 
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iivill see that there is none. The bill provided for the 
quashing of all the actions which had not proceeded on to 
conviction ; in the cases of conviction, the convicted party 
was to pay costs, as between attorney and client 3 and no 
penalty was levied even in these cases of conviction. There, 
gentleqaen, that act I suppose they will call one of the insti- 
tutions of the country. Now if I thought that a reformed 
Parliament would not revise this transaction, I would turn 
vfiih scorn and contempt from the Reform Bill and all its 
provisions. There is, however, one thing, one consideration 
growing out of this memorable transaction, which is not 
to be deemed as nothing worth. For if the Parliament had 
a right to pass a law like this, in favour of the clergy; if it 
couul thrust its strong arm even into the Court of King's 
Bench, and snatch these delinquents out of the grasp of the 
law ; if it could effect this by an ex-post-facto enactment, who 
shall call in question its power to do that much gentler thing 
ivhich is recommended in this my proposition ? Here was 
an ancient act of Parliament set aside by an ex-post-faclo 
law 5 here the law was abrogated for the express pur])ose of 
screening delinquents ; surely then the Parliament can do that 
ivhich is consonant with all the laws upon the Statute Book, 
and which is called for, for the restoration of the church re- 
ligion, as well as for the restoration of the happiness of the 
people. 

But now, something was done, to be sure, to cause an 
observance of this salutary act of Parliament in future. I^ 
the first place, the new law repealed this salutary act of 
Parliament. Well, why cannot we, now-a-da5's, repeal acts 
of Parliament then, relative to the Church? '* But to be 
sure,** you will say, " the new act provided for the prevention 
of non- residence." It did it in the manner that you shall see. 
The old act forbade them from carrying on farming on any 
land but their glebe : the new act allowed them to become 
renting farmers, as many of the fat ones already were. The 
old act forbade them to traffic in anything: the new act 
enabled them to become traffickers and dealers and jobbers 
in horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs; and this they have 
generally been, from that day to this : so that the taking 
away of their tithes will by no means deprive them of t-'^IJ* 
ings whereby to get their bread; and callings too, you will 
please to observe, gentlemen, which they petitioned the rAf* 
Uament to permit them to carry on. " But, after all* they 
Kere to reside, to be sure, upon their livings !" Oh, that 
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they were, you may be sworn. This act of Parliament took 
care of that, I warrant you ; and, in order to make their 
punctual residence in future quite certain, the act took away 
the qui'tam action, banished the nasty common informers, 
did not leave it for the people of the parish to see whether 
their rector or vicar was resident or not ; but committed 
him to the superintendance of my Lord the Bishop of the 
diocese^ omitting, liowever, to provide for the presence of 
his Lordship hira=elf, who might be, ns has been frequently 
the case, residing for years together in London, at Bath, at 
Brighton, in Paris, or at Rome. However, to make short of 
the matter, this law, which has been in force now for nearly 
the last thirty years, has so effectually enforced constant 
residence, that when the last return that I saw was laid before 
the King in council, the eleven or twelve thousand livings^^ 
had only about four thousand resident incumbents. Look 
then at all this, gentlemen^ and find a man, if you can/ with 
impudence enough to pretend that this clergy, taken as a body, 
deserve to receive the immense emoluments of this church. 
}f seven thousand livings out of the twelve thousand can do 
without resident incumbents, why not the other four thou- 
sand ? The seven thousand parishes are left to poor sti- 
pendiary curates, while the rectors and vicars are pursuing 
their pleasures all over the world -, and why not let all the' 
parishes be served by curates, paying them that which is 
allotted by the Parliament itself? The curate's act passed in 
1813 makes the sum from 80/. to 150/. the annual stipend 
for a curate. It is not you or I that fix this snm. In 
certain cases, the bi&hop may order the sum to be still lower* 
It is not you or I, however, that say that it is enough 5 but 
the King and Parliament have declared it to be enough. Ask 
a fat rector or vicar while sitting over his turtle and cham-* 
paign, how it is that the inculcating of the religion of 
Christ can require such a tabic and footmen and coachmen and 
carriage and horses, when the apostles, who carried on the 
work so prosperously, required little beyond the fruit of the 
work of their own hands. He will answer you that the peo^ 
pie are much altered since those primitive days; and that 
the clergy must make a respectable figure as gentlemen^ to 
prevent them, and religion along with them, from being 
held in contempt by the people. Then ask him, before he 
lias time to hatch an excuse, how the respect for religion id 
supported by his miserable curate, who is on the spot amongst 
his parishioners^ who is the only parson that these parish- 
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iwens ev^ see* From SOl. and lissgt, to 1 50£. a y€^>r, being the- 
s^m lixed by the King aiul Fapl lament , as the annuid stipend 
of a cv^rate^ and as sufficient to uphold the dignity, and 
promote the religion of the church -, the law having (teemed 
thU sufficient for titese purposes in seven- thou^aml instances 
out of twelve> why not take away all thi& tithes, auU allow- 
tii^se. stipends, throughout the whole twelve thousand ? That, 
however, is not the best mode of settling the matter ; £ur 
there are the parsonage 'houses and the glebes; and these,, 
you will please to observe, when occupied by the curate, are 
valuedt and utake (tart of the stipend. 

Two or three facts, relative to this non-residence, and to 
the treatment of curates, may be worthy of attention. The. 
late Bishop of Winchester, Bishop North, gave to his son the 
livings of St Mary*s, Southampton, of Souti> Stonebaai, of 
QUI Alresibrd, of New Alresford, and of Medstead, and made 
bim a prebendary of the Cathedral of Winchester, and master 
of the hospital of St. Cross^ which is a great benefice of itself,. 
To his son-in-law, Mr. De Grey, he gave thr«e livings, a pre* 
bend in the Cathedral of Winchester, and made bim Chan** 
cellor of that part of his diocese consisting of the county of 
Surrey. These two men are become Pfisas now, in Qonse« 
quence of the death of all those that stood before th^m in 
their line of descent. Peers as thcfy are, they still holA ^ 
their livings, the church duty of which is performed by 
stipendiary curates; and, ^ntlemen, need 1 tell yoa that 
both these peers voted against the Reform Bill ? But 1 will 
tell you that if that Reform Bill do not immediately produce 
W abolition of these abuses, I shall never blame them foe 
IiaviDg voted against it ^ but shall say that they were right, 
mid that this people is unworthy of any parliament not choseo 
by borough mongers. 

The parish of Bentley in Hampshire, yields tithes to th# 
amount of between seven and eight hundred, pounds^ a year* 
The whole is a lay- impropriation, great tithes and smaU 
tithes. They are all taken away by the lay-improprintor^ 
who pays a curate iwenf^^eigki ptmnds a ymr^ less money 
than the wages of one of the hop-garden men of that parish* 
There is law for this, nevertheless ^ and so there wasi r«col<> 
leet, for the. t/ui^Unu. actions, to make parsons res^d^ |. and 
why cannot this law be repealed, as well as that ? In. th^ 
parish of Lakenheath in the county, of Sufi&)lk, the gl^ 
tithes belong to the dean and chapter of £ly, and the vjcarial 
tithes to a vlcar^ who resides upon another living which h^ 
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has ia Ihe county of Norfc^k. The dean and chapter take 

about 800/. a year out of the parish ; the vicar takea, 

probably 500/. a year, and there is a curate doing all the 

duty, upon 75/. a year, wherewith to maintain himself^ a 

wife and nine children, which he does by his own hard toil,- 

by the side of the labouring man, to rear potatoes for hifli 

&inily. How hard would a good able cotton-spinner think. 

it^ if he were compelled to maintain such a family on such aat 

allowance* and puy the rent of a house into the bargain I 

This clergyman of the church is supposed to receive not a 

third part as much us the Methodist parson picks up in 

the same village; Is it any wonder that the church is de^ 

serted, and that sects rise up m every direction ? And, gen« 

tlemeoj with cases like this staring us in the face all ovei 

the kingdom, there are boroughmongers to be found impudent 

enough to tell us that a reform ought not to take. place, leaft 

it should overset this ^*imtituiiom of the country." The 

church itself and its worship constitute an institution of the 

country ; but these abuses have destroyed the institution : if 

is necessary that it should be restored > to restore it^ these 

abuses nuist be put an end to ; and they cannot be put an 

^nd to without a measure such as I propose. 

Besides the tithes, for the taking away of which we have 
ckar law and reason and justice, there are the incomes of 
the bishops," the deans and chapters, and the colleges. Of 
the twenty-six English bishops, every one has on an average 
from 15,000/. to 25,000/. a year; some of them 40,000/. 9 
and one or two have more. Now then mark : daring six« 
teen years,! think it was, ending about the year 1891 » a 
HUNDRED THOUSAND pounds a year was granted aui 
of the taxen raised upon us *' for the relief of the poor clergy^ 
of the Church of England." Was there ever anything so 
monstrously impudent as this heard 'of in the world before I 
llere were bishops with 40,000/. a year each, and here were 
poor clergy, relieved out of the taxes raised on the labouring; 
people ! And will you send to the Parliament men who wiljt 
suffer the revenues of these bishops to remain undiminishedi 
and who will suffer the deans and chapters and the membors 
of the colleges to be wallowing in luxury and wealth, while 
you yourselves are taxed to give relief to the starving work** 
iog clergy ? If you do, you deserve . to be taned till yosc 
breaks down under the load. At any rate i can answer foif 
pdyself, and I will never endure the intolerable disgrace of 
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being the representative of persons so lost to all sense of 
justice. 

• Gentlemen, you who live in these towns of the North, 
and who know comparatively but little about tithes and 
their pressure, may deem them a subject of much less im- 
portaitce tiian the CORN BILL ; therefore, it is my duty to 
show you, and in very pluin language, that tithes is a subject 
inseparable from that of the Corn Bill. Before I do this, let 
]!he notice an argument wliich may be urged against my pro- 
position, and may be fairly urged too. It is this ; that tiihes^ 
used in their present form and manner and amount, have 
existed ever since what is called the Reformation, which is 
now pretty nearly 300 years. My argument is this, that the 
tithes (along with the taxes) prevent the farmer from having 
wherewith to pay the labourers a sufficiency of wages j and 
that, therefore, the tithes ought to be abolished. The argu- 
ment in answer to me is this 5 that the tithes, never having 
produced this effect before, never having rendered the farmer 
incapable of paying sufficient wages before, cannot have pro- 
duced this effect now. This is a fair argument, and it remains 
wholly unanswered by those who assert that tithes are a 
hinderance to improvements, and that they prevent the land 
froni being cultivated in the best manner; because, if such 
"be their effects' now, such must always have been their ef« 
fects y and we know that such effects did not always exist 
Besides, I have never. heard any man, however able, who 
did not fail in his endeavours to show^ that tithes are more a 
hinderance to agriculture, or injurious to the cultivator, than 
RENT is, in proportion to their amount. 1 beg, therefore^ 
to be understood as not founding my proposition upon any 
such untenable ground. My proposition is founded upon- 
the ground, that we are in a situation which compels us 
io make something give wag ; that we have contracted a debt 
which we never can pay, and to pay the interest of which 
must, if we proceed on, finally plunge us into confusion. 
To-morrow night I am to state to you the grounds upo» 
which I propose to sweep away the debt 5 but, in that pro- 
position is included an intention to pf>y a part to the fund- 
holders. To obtain this part, we want the proceeds of the 
church-property, other than the tithes ; we want also the 
proceeds of what is, as it were in mockery, called the crown- 
lands and crown -estates, the revenues of which are now frit* 
tered away, like heaps of dust, driven to and fro by the windi 
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hey are lost. These hems, when fully and fairly brought 
:count, wilt, I am sure, be sufficient to satisfy every jast 
n that can be urged on the part of the fund holders The 
s are quite another matter. By relieving the land of 
;, the cultivators and owners of the land will not only be 
to pay sufficient wages to their labourers, but will be 
to meet that only internal tax which will remain upon 
ountry, if my proposition be adopted. The tithes are 
more burdensome than they formerly were, except that 
are certainly exacted with greater and greater rigour | 
ve want a tax upon the land, and no other internal tax ; 
ise that is the simplest, the surest, the least expensive ia 
nion, can he augmented or 4iininished without any trou«* 
r embarrassment, comes from a source as sure as the 
^ and the setting of the sun ; but which tax we cannot 
, and cannot abolish the excise, and all the other viU 

15 impositions, which bring swarms of taxing reptiles to 
snt us^ we cannot get rid of this everlasting torment and 
^ssion without a tax upon the land 5 that we cannot have 
)ut an abolition of the tithes ; and, lastly, without that 
tion, we can never have a repeal of the Corn Bill. 

16 crown-lands, as they are drolly enough called, 'and 
Town-estates, together with the Duchies of Cornwall 
Lancaster, would yield several millions of pounds sterl- 

year. Altogether, they are immense in extent and inan- 
value. They consist of houses, lands, forests, in some 
covered with timber 5 of mines, water-courses, and every 
es of property. There are some of them in all the coun- 
if England and Wales. The kingsof England formerly 
out of their estates j paid all their officers of state of 
' description 3 paid the judges, and paid all the expenses 
e administration of justice 3 frequently carried on their 
; and, though they levied, occasionally, taxes on the 
iwners, the poor were relieved out of the tithes, and the 
Le at large knew nothing of an internal tax. It being 
ilsome to the king to have an estate to manage, those 
had the making of the laws took the estate away fromi 
and gave him money out of the taxes to live upon, uq« 
king to manage' the estate for the benefit of the people ; 
hey have so managed it as to have the greater part of it 
^ir own hands ; iirst by grants, out and out, and next 
ng leases, according to many of which they, pay rents sa 
I as to make me start with surprise at the amount. I my c 
rented 'a house belonging to the crown estate in PalU 

I 5 
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DfaU* Londoo, for whkh i ^ve: 300iL a yjear mot., £«Mkimp 
ioio tbe accounts of the MicldksaK eatate, I foiind' that mj 
liQUse brouglu the. people ia a olear 15/.. a y»ar>. The Ilttki^ 
^f Buckingham ha& a house ia PaU«-MalL belongifig la tht 
4Ame estate, wJiich is a perfect palacis^^ and ifi vwirihi a.thoiU' 
«iind pounds a year,. The Duke of fibrlborotighi haa« a 
honae in l^allr MaU, w^iolii in the tiin«L of Qneaoi Carallii* 
was occupied' by, our great pen0tQner> who. is-, nrvw Kin|^of 
S^lgluai. It was propoaeri tbotthe quflco. ahonld gisw him 
Si&^L a y^ar for it. To the he^ ofi iny raooUaeiLtea. tfa«M 
two) palaces put together do not yiold tha. pflopio> yo&ii a 
]tear> Whether it be only the:ground^.op tiie ground,, houae^ 
and al]> I know not, but the hare goound* oo: wlikih. Uleae 
palaces and Uieir gardens stand,. is worth at least 3fiQ&L or 
4,000^ a year) and thus it i« with all the rest. of thia Irit 
xnense projierty. These are th^ effects wherewith for the 
oation to pay its debts, and I am satisfied that they would 
yield quite enough to pay -to the fundholdera aa nriuch aa.the^ 
jOUght t0 receive; and what thati8<I shall oadeavour ta-shonr 
tp^morrow night. 

Th^ tUheif as I have said before, are quite aooiher mafo 
ter^* they must rest with the land, in order that- the land 
nHf^ be able, by its.ovitn contribution, to cause the taxes in 
fionsumahle couuaodities to be taken off. lam aware of- the 
cfy against the Corn Bid, I liave always been an enemy 
Qi that bill. Singly^ I petitioned against it when, it was 
in the House of Lords ; but^ gentlemen, I beg you. to be- aa^ 
snred that no just parliament^ tmd that no. sensible man) 
bowever anxious he may be to favour manuiactunes, will ever 
attempt to cause that bill to be repealed, .unless the tithea be 
abolished, and unless those taxes be takea off> which make it 
necessary to pay the labourer high wages,, that he may be 
enabled to purchase the taxed couimodities. If: the Com Bill 
were to to be repealed, without a previoue^ ab$diiion of- tithes^ 
and of the internal taxes, especially those oi malt, hops, and 
aoapj the whole of the landlords^ farmers^ and agriooUund 
labourers of England and Ireland^ vMould he plunged iota 
cutn; and, after all,. they take morethan) three times aa^^miieH 
9f.the productions of your loomjs, aa aU the rest of the world 
put together. Therefore,, it ia perfectly, usdesa to petitaoa 
for a repeal of the oora-bilU aa long^as these^hurdeas-rauDBia 
upon the lapd. Join the two 8ubjecta< togMherin.your pelif 
tioos^; pray for tke abolition of the Coro^Bdl^andof: titket 
and inl^riial t^^mf tben.all theq:iilliojMj>o6Ikriaiid^,aMitiiaod» 
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and Irel«iKl> will Gonfidly join you. This peciCioaing for n 
repeid of the Corn Bill, witbcrat inclading the tithes, has 
don« iofinite mtSGhief : it has put a powerful argument intor 
the mottths of the boroughm&ngers : there is no doubt that 
te electoo in Doirsetsbire was carried in favour of a foe of 
the RefiMrm Bill^ nMrelj by the enemies of the biH having 
been able to persuade a mi^ity of the voters, that, if mem<' 
bcrs wene given to these towns in the North, they would 
cause a repeal of the Cora BiH^ and the ruiu of agriculture. 
You should bear in mind, that more than 300 petitions have, 
in the last two sessions of Parliament, prayed for the abolition 
of tithesEi while you, in your petitions, have seldom alluded 
to the subject, but have never failed* in your petieions to 
mendew the Corn Bill as the greatest of grievances ; while 
tl)&t bill^ the pvesent tithes and taxes existing, is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the utter ruin of tliose millions in £ng« 
land and Ireland who are your most numerous, and by far 
your best euetomers. If you permit me to o£Fer you my ad- 
vice, it 16 that you will never again petition for the repeal of 
the Com Bill, without at the same time petitioning- for the 
abolition of the tithes, and the great mass of internal taxation. 
Above all things, and not longer to put your patient attention 
to the test, let me beseech you, so to use the power of which 
I trust you will soon be possessed, as to make such a choice 
of representatives, as shall convince the world that you are 
not to be induced- by any flattery, addressed to your local 
prejudices and passions, to pursue particular and narrow in* 
terests, in preference to the general and permanent good, 
greatness, and happiness, of our country* 



JJECTURE IV. 

99th Becember, 1831. 

1 am, thie evening, to submtt to you the reasons on which 
I ibuad'my propositioas with neganl to tiie Dsbt, eommonly 
^lecl the N^ioMAX* Dkbt,. and abo with regard to an ai^ 
jostmeiitof pecuniary coaUnote between man and man. And 
l^«e, gentlemen, I shall stand in neeil of all that mdulgenoe 
^rtkieii yoa hare-hithecio^ so largely bestowed upon me ^ fiar 
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the subject is intricate in itself, and I have to encounter alV 
the obstacles that prejudice, bred and fostered by a long series 
of misrejiresentations and calumnies, has placed in my way. 
Nevertheless, favoured by your patient and indulgent atten* 
tion, I believe myself able to satisfy you, not only of the 
necessity, but also of the justice of the measures which I re- 
commend, with regard to this most important branch of our 
national affairs. First, however, permit me to read those of 
my propositions which relate to it* 

6. To cease, during the first six months after June, 18S9» 

to pay interest on a fourth part of the debt ; second 
six months, to cease to pay interest on another fourth; 
and so on for the other two fourths ; so that no more 
interest, or any part of the debt, would be paid after 
the end of two years. 

7. To divide the proceeds of all the property mentioned ia 

paragraph No. 5, and also in paragraph No. 2* in due 
proportion, on principles of equity, amongst the 
owners of what is called sHtck, or^ in other words, 
the fundholders, or persons who lent their money 
to those who borrowed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments, and to give to the fundholders, out of 
the taxes, nothing beyond these proceeds. 

8. To make an equitable adjustment with respect to the 

pecuniary contracts between man and. man, and 
thereby rectify, as far as practicable, the wrongs and 
ruin indicted on thousands upon thousands of vir* 
tuous families by the arbitrary changes .made by acts 
of the late parliaments, in the value of the money 
of the country. 

These propositions, or anything amounting to the same^ 
or having the same object in view, have been called by all 
manner of vile names, such as are usually applied to the most 
flagitious acts of dishonesty. Robbery has never failed to be 
used for this purpose ; and I have been frequently called a 
rogue, for barely mooting the proposition. This, however^ 
has not deterred me from repeating it, as often as occasion 
has called for it, from the year 1803 to the present day- 
When I was in America the iirst time, I was a mere zealous 
prater of politics. Finding the whole of the people railing 
against my own country, 1 espoused its cause, right or wrong } 
and the Bank having stopped payment in 1797, 1 defeaded 
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bank-notes not convertible into gold, it being quite sufficient 
for me that England had bank-notes. But I had not been in 
£ngland three jrears, before I clearly saw the wickedness and 
the mischievous tendency of the whole system of debts and 
paper-money. So that these are no new notions of mine^ 
at any rate, I having continued to promulgate them for 
twenty-eight years, in spite of all the shafts of ridicule, and 
all the venom of calumny. In 1606, when the Whigs and 
the Grenvillites came into power, and in the bringing in of 
whom 1 had a great hand, I might have been under-secretary 
of state to Mr. Windham, who was then secretary of state 
for the colonies ; but he having laughed at me, when I men* 
tioned, as a condition, that the interest of the debt should be 
reduced^ and that Freellng should not be turned out of the 
Post-office, I made up my mind to have nothing to do with the 
matter 5 being quite sure, as I told him, that the Ministry 
never could remain in power for any length of lime, unless 
the undermining vermin of Pitt and Dundas were swept out 
of the offices; and that, which was still more materia], 
shame and disgrace must finally fall upon all those who at- 
tempted to carry on the affairs of the country, loaded as it 
was with the Nationat Debt ; and that debt, observe, taking 
the difference in the value of money into consideration, was 
not then half so great as it is now. These opinions, then, 
are not new with me — taken up for this occasion, and put 
forth for the purpose of ingratiating myself with any part of 
the people, who now feel themselves pressed to the earth by 
that debt. 

• If the Reform Bill do not lighten the burdens of the people, 
it is agreed, on all hands, that the bill will be of no use. We 
all agree, except Habington Macaulay perhaps, that unless 
the Reform Bill lead to measures of reiief; unless it lead to 
a great taking off of taxes, it will be a mere mockery of the 
people ; and that, like Catholic emancipation^ it will make 
things worse than the^ were before, f atholic emancipation^ 
instead of content and tranquillity, has already been followed 
by almost a revolution in Ireland 3 and such will be the case 
with regard to reform in England, unless it be immediately 
followed by sach a reduction of taxes as shall be sensibly felt 
by every part of the community, down to the very lowest of 
the labourers. When I come to speak of Ireland more par- 
ticularly, I shall not only show that the present state of 
things was naturally to be expected to follow the Emanci- 
pation Biil^ but that it was foreseen, and foretold by me in 
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moM distinct terms^ even while the Emancipation^'BiU 
befi>re the* Parliament. I may now, thsn» be- excused for 
presuming to predict, that the Reform Biil will be followed 
foy similar consequences in England, unless it lead to great 
changes in the management of our affairs, and esfieoiaUy uit« 
less it lead -to a great reduction of the taites. ThiaJa natnralj 
fop the natiiom wants the reform, because it is over-burdeitftd : 
it has great hopes and eacpectatixins from ibis reform ; and 
ive all know what ar^e the invariable consequeaceaof sanguino 
expectation- disapppinted. The labourer, who is diacontented 
at having nothing but potatoes, when he ought to have bacon 
and bread, will not feel satisfied with> those potatoes, upon 
merely being (old thai? he has now got fv/oroi. 

To this we comie, tiien ; without a great lightening of oar 
burdens, the reform will be a mere mockery 5. a temporary 
driusion, and a permanent addition to the grounda of disfoour 
tent The next thing then to be considered is, how this lighteSf 
ing of the burdens of the people is to take place ; and every 
one must answer, that it cannot take place at alH and that, it is 
an abuse of words to talk of it, unless there be an. alienation of 
the dbbtw When you hear men talk of retrenolnnent and 
economy, as you. will hear Babington Macaulay, and others^ 
and all the school of Brougham, and all the Whigs, them* 
selves, who are in power, and- hear theoi at the same time 
declare their firm resolution not to touch the interest of the 
debt; declare that naiional- faiths as they call it, must be 
kept saored, though, by-tbe^by^ their naiionaltfaifh means* a 
most infamous plundering of the nation ; when you. hear mea 
talk thus, set them* down as hypocrites or madnaen ;. for how 
is relief to come, except by a ceasing to pay interest on- the 
debt? 

Gentlemeui there are none of you, I ami certain,, erasy 
enough to suppose that the Ministers caui pay- this intepesl 
out of their own pockets ; if you. wish, it to be paid» yea. mint 
wish yourselves to pay it ; and if you wi^ this, iheieeaD be 
no diminution of our burdens ; and the state vessd must go>oOft 
Uundering about among the nocksy till it goes, to pieces^ The 
case stands thus : The total clear amount of l^e rereattr, 
afiter paying charges of collection and management, aadaJl 
aorta of things, is stated by the Government to-be fortj^aevea 
BiiUioos* This may be true^ to be sune ; but I midie ita 
rule never to believe any oj^ their stateflnenita or aetiuma* It 
may, however, be true, and we- will take them upon* tlMii^ 
aam. showing. The eaqieoasa o£ eoUectilDn,. togedier mVH 



Qtbar iimujootrable charges, diract aod indirect,, av^r and 
above this clear ravenue,, would stiU bring the gross amount, 
squeazed ou^ of the peoplcp to sixty, millions -,, hut^. at any rate, 
it would bring it to fifty- six.. Now^.than, out of the forty* 
savan. aiiUioiia),thiriyare taken for paying. ^e dividends upon 
the debt^ and pairing the oharges of all, sorts relative to 
the debt. We must g^re tha.debt» half at least,>ol the ea&p 
peases and chaises attending the coUection and management 
of the :rie venue; and that makes its annual coat thirty-four 
millions^ and' one- half.. Th is is still &r from, being, all that it 
costs j for out ofi the debt growa the necessity of thisthun^ 
derlng standing acmy in. time, of peace. The debt causes the 
heavy taxaa 3 these /cau&e distress jf, disU*ess eauses. discontent ; 
violent disoontent creates threatened commotion f and than 
it becomea the duty of the Government to have a force at 
band to put down commorian. To cry out, therefore^ against 
thestanding army being kept up in time of peace ; to inveigh 
against oppressive taxation^, and. to complain of distress and 
suffering, and. starvatiou even, Is to be stupidly unjust^ as 
bag as y^u keep up the lJ!Qt)-like cry of national fcath. 

Thus much, then, for the plea of necenityy and> though 

Milton hflis called that. the tyrant*s plea, it is only the tyrant's 

plea when it is false. In this case it is true;, and it is, in 

fact, the plea of industry and want against all-devouring 

usury. But, now,, for thejtuiice of the propositions, even if 

we were. to. leave this plea, of necessity out of the question. 

This robbery,, as it is called, is really no more than imitating 

the practiae of the. wisest and most just of mankind. Mmiy 

af you^ gentlemen,, w«ll know, that when Solonhecame law>- 

giver of Athens, he found that ancient and famous republic in 

estate of utter cimfusion. and destitution ; he found it unable 

to make war against it& enemies, unable to defend itself; and 

he found besides,, that all the active aod industrious pei*3ona 

in the community wece ground down into a state of beggary 

^d ruin* by the uanKers^ who had. made a great part of the 

people in- a< great measure their actual slaves. Rome was in 

A similar state, and from a similar cause, in the time of Juliuf 

^^Bsap. Bii»th' of them reaoi^d to an adjustment^ whieb freed 

^a. paaplo' &om. the clawstof the usurers, by making theaa 

^tar in .some cases, take a part of their demand, and in other 

<^cs vaiinquish the whole* But not to mention, the kings 

^ Kfaiice^. who rep^itedly paid, off the debts of the state by 

N^iagtofff.direatly.or indinectly, the amount of the demands 

t»f ita oreditimj. not< ip mention the^e,. who* effected: theif 
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purposes by clippings of the coins,'and by other tricks, upon 
an equality, in point of baseness, with the tricks that have 
been played here to lower and to raise, and to lower and to 
raise ag;ain, the value of money ; not to cite the example of 
these grand and shuffling monarques^ let us come to our bre* 
thren across the Atlantic, who, having borrowed money to an 
enormous extent, for the purpose of effecting that " glorious 
revolution " which, until it had succeeded, we used to call 
'* a foul and unnatural rebellion 5" having borrowed of all 
sorts of people, of all ages and all sexes, an enormous sum of 
money for this holy, or, as it would have been, unholy pur- 
pose, and having effected that purpose, never paid one single 
farthing principal or interest, of the borrowed money. It 
would have been a jest,Mndeed, to have made a revolution in 
thei name of liberty, and to have ended it by making alljhe 
people slaves to the usurers. But let us come to our own 
countrymen, and hear what illustrious persons amongst them 
have said upon the subject, and that our authorities may be 
as high and undoubted as possible, let us go in amongst the 
Ministers themselves, where, sitting with the King himself 
in council ; not the Birmingham council 5 but the real Lon- 
don council ; and not the council from which Sir F. Burdett 
absconded j but the real King and council, who sit at White- 
hall, with Bathurst for their clerk, though crammed in by 
the Tories, and kept in by the Whigs : let us go into that 
council, which my Lord Coke describes as *^ an honourable, 
noble, and reverend " assembly 3 let us go in among these 
reverend persons, and clap our hand upon the shoulder of Sir 
James Graham of Netherby, a member too in another place 
of the " noblest asttmbly of freemen in the world ;'* and let 
us pull out his pan^phlet of I897« and therein let us read a 
distinct, a most unequivocal proposition, to deduct thirty 
per cent, from the interest of the fundholders* Only one- 
third ; but we may ask Sir James, reverend as he is, upon 
what principle it is that he would take thirty per cent, other 
than that principle which would apply to the taking of the 
whole. 

1 have another authority to quote, which, though not of a 
very reverend character, I must confess, is pretty nearly as 
good as the last; and that is Mr. Bainbs's, the editor of the 
Leeds Mercury; who, if he have not bestowed upon me 
every term and epithet of abuse contained in the English 
language, for having proposed a reduction of the interest of 
this debt ; if he have not done thiS; it has certainly been for 
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want of being sufficiently conTersant with those terms and 
epithets; and, therefore, speaking conscientiously « I take the 
will for the deed. After all this abuse, however, this very 
Mr. Baines now tells us it is " still doubtful whether the . 
middle and lower classes will not find themselves oppressed 
by the weight of taxation, and whether it may not ultimately 
**: be necessary that persons of property^ both landowners, 
'f merchants^ fundkolders, and others, as well in the church as 
*^ in the state^ should mahe a general contribution^ to ex^ 
** tinguish a large portion of the National Debt ; that moun«> 
** tain which Mr. Pitt and his followers raised to so gigantic 
'* a magnitude, and which overlays and oppresses the country,*' 
Of this scheme for lightening the burdens of the landowner^, 
merchantf:, manufacturers, and others, to pay the principal 
instead of the interest of the debt, I will speak by-and-by, 
when I slinll have to notice the observations of a literary 
brother of Mr. Bainrs, who seems to have come to the same 
conclusion upon much about the same premises. But here, 
2it any rate, we have Mr. Bainks, the great oracle of the 
North, and as famous and for the same reasons as oracles 
generally are 5 here we have this famous Mr. Baines ac- 
knowledging that we cannot have relief, without a paying 
off of the debt ^ and observe well, proposing at the same time, 
to make the fundholders contribute towards paying off them^ 
selves. ' From this oracular suggestion let us come, if it be 
robbery to take the interest from the fundholders 5 let us not 
amuse ourselves with these small game, but let us come to 
the robbers upon a grand scale j namely, those who propose 
to make new emissions of paper of some sort or other. Sir 
Henry Parnell, and all the Scotch tribe of political econo- 
mists; all the Scotch bankers, and Mr. Maber/y nmongsl the 
reist, whom the Scotch have always pointed out for many years 
past as a profound financier : all this tribe, who propose joint- 
stock banking companies ; and who always propose to make 
the paper- money a legal tender, or, whether they be divided 
as to this latter point or not, all propose to make prices higher 
than they now are, by the means of this paper. Of course, 
then, they propose to lower the value of money ; of course, 
they propose to deduct in a base and fraudulent manner, from 
the interest of the debt. At any rate, they are either mad or 
they must intend to give the fundholder less than he now 
receives; and if they intend to give him less than he now 
receives, they intend, to use their own stupid phraseology, to 
commit a breach of national faith and to rob the fundholder 
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and if they do n6t intend to give him les» than be nvw re« 
ceivesy how can the measures which they prpposeiighten 
the burdens of the tax-payer > Supposing the act to be un*- 
just in itself, the only didereace between their propo«itioa 
and mine is, that mine is taking by openaad undisguised 
force, while theirs is theft or private stealing. Our dtl^srenC 
modes of proceeding serve to mark our diflbrent mot&Tes : 
mine may> at any rate, l>e sincere and honest; but theirs 
must be in its nature ^iiWit^^ The sly manner in which they 
are foolish enough to believe they can effect it^ would, in any 
court of justice in the world be a proof of the furtive inten- 
tion ; that is to say, the thievisii intention arising horn a 
roguish mind. Mr. Attwood's scheme, which has many par- 
tisans, though paper be one of its ingredientSy is open and- 
honest ; for he says, and he says truly, that owing to Fetf$^ 
biU, and the various other tricks of our at once bungling and 
bragging Government, the fundholders, the mortgagees, and 
other usurers, are now receiving twice or thrice as- much aS' 
they ought to receive ; that they ought to be compelled by 
law to receive less ; and a paper-money ought to be madSr 
and they ought to be made to receive it, which paper*monef 
would be wortii a great deal less than the King's coin pound 
for pound. In all but the remedy I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Attwood> who is a man of great talent, and whose brottav 
the Member of the House of Commons, has shown more 
sense and more virtue (except in his opposition to theJUfomr 
Bill) than all the whole crew of Ministers and Minieters- un*^ 
derlings, who have been upon the stage during the whole of 
the twenty-eight years that I have been knocking their heads 
one against the other> and finding no sense in them, havo 
finally been dragging them in the dirt. I differ with the Att- 
woods as to the remedy ; because, in tlie first place, it would 
violate all recent contracts ; because I know it would enable 
me to rob my yearly servants of one-half of their yearly 
wages i because 1 know that it would give like ability to alt 
either employers ; because I know that it would roh English,. 
Scotch, and Irish merchants and manufacturers of half the 
debts due to them abroad ; because I know tliat the mort- 
gages who lent his real gold upon an estate, would be paid 
off in paper not worth half the money^ and so with regard to 
recent marriage settlements, rent charges, annuitiesy and 
every contract and stipulation for time ; but secondly, and oi 
more weight than all the otJier considerations put together, 
because the Attwood remedy might, by some chauceor other^ 



pe^Ioi^' yMjexiMence of the deb% aod ^ tlmt truly infernal > 
gamble carried on in London, called the Siock Exchange j 
rather- tjhtaii not see the destruction' of which I would beliohl, 
afid endttve my ahare u£ any possible evil thatcouid afflict u& 

Now^ then, there is no scheme for lightening the burdens 
d thecoualry, which does not amount to what n^y opponents 
desigoaie a robbery ; ao that I am not singular in this respect. . 
Ml agree to take »way soinetlitng : we only differ as to the. 
manner of the taking. But I deny that it is robbery, in 
any of its shapes or forms; I deny that the nation owes the 
fttodholdera anything at all 3 I deny their claim to a single 
farthing from the nation; and, when I propose to take the. 
church^profierty and crown estates, for the purpose of giving* 
the proceeds to- the fundliolders* it is not. a propositionf 
founded on an opinion of mine* that they have a right to* 
demand anything ; but founded in the r^t. of the nation, 
to dispose of certain property that it possesses, and which is 
now of no use to it, and which it in policy ought to bestow oa^ 
tiiat part of tl>e fundliolders, who would be totally ruined, 
ttoless this relief were afforded them 5 aod especially that* 
psrt of the0i< who may have been compelled, against their, 
expressed will, to have their property deposited in the funds.r 
This is the principle upon which I would give the fund**' 
holders anything at all, they haying, in point of right, no* 
<^m upotk the nation whatsoever. 

No nation^, supposing the whole nation to have been the^ 
borrowers, has a right to burden its posterity. I might stop^ 
here to ahD^» and I easily could show, that it was those, 
whom the present Ministers have accuscui of having usurped* 
the legislative rights of the people, who borrowed the money* 
Inijght insist upon, and prove it most clearly, that it was, 
^t iii^'nuUffn that borrowed. the money; but, grant that it 
^&^ what right had your fathers to loail you with this in«* 
^l^ittble debt? What would be said of a law tliat should 
coapel, the children to pay tihe debts of the father, he having 
kft them nothing wherewith to pay ? Of a law tlrat should 
^ttke the children work all the days of their lives to clear off 
^e seorev run up by a drrunken and profligate, father } Of a 
^^ which should say to the father, Speudaway, run ia debt, 
wttep on 'borrowings close your eyes in the midst of drunken** 
nees and ghii tony ; imitate the freqpenters of Bellamy/s all 
yoac lile - and. your children, and.childrenJs children, shall be 
^tt^to pajy BeUamy and others with whom, you have run 
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up. the score > Would not the makers of such a law be held 
in everlasting execration ? 

' And, in what respect does this* case differ from that of a 
prodigal and borrowing nation. ^*Oh !" say the advocates 
of the Jews^ " the difference is very great 5 for the nation 
borrows money to defend itself against an enemy, ^rhich 
defence it could not effect without this borrowing of money.'* 
I might stop here, and fiatly deny that one penny of this 
money was ever borrowed for that purpose ; for it is no- 
torious that it was almost all borrowed for the purpose of 
carrying on one war to force unjust taxation on the American 
colonies, and another war to force back the Bourbons upon 
France, and thereby prevent the overthrow of borough- 
mongering.in England. This is perfectly notorious 5 but I 
will not disfigure my argument by any reliance upon it. 
LfCt it be admitted that the money was borrowed for the 
purpose of defending the country ^ and then I ask, what right 
your fathers had to purchase ease and safety, and to leave you 
to pay the debt? What right should we of the present day 
have to throw upon our childeren the burden of defending 
ourselves ? If we be in danger, we are to come forth in our 
persons, or by our purses, for our own defence. By the very 
fn'gument of our opponents, the resources of the country are 
the great means, if not the only means of its security; what 
right have we, then, to anticipate these resources ? What 
right iiave we to take beforehand the means of security from 
our children ? 

* Gentlemen, not another word need be said with regard to 
the right of mortgaging the strength of the child in the 
cradle ; not another word need be said about the want of the 
right in a nation to burden posterity, and very little is it 
necessary to say about the right of the lender to demand a 
liquidation of the burden. For^ if there existed no right in 
the borrower to make the loan, what right can there be in the 
lender to demand repayment ? This latter knew who it was 
to whom he was lending, and he knew also the base and dis- 
honest intentions of the borrower to throw the debt upon pos« 
terity. If in consequence of the unjust and cruel law, which 
I have before supposed, to make children pay the debts of 
the father, he leaving them nothing wherewith to pay ; if, 
in that case, a lender were basely to administer to the father's 
profligate extravagance, would not the world call him monster 
when he came to grind the children to death for repayment 
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of the loan ? Yet, in what respect would he be more detest- 
able than the atrocious Jews, whether calling themselves 
Christians or not, who now come and demand from us the 
pound of flesh in virtue of their bond ? In the affairs of indi- 
viduals, the law knows of no such anticipation as this. The 
law not only ivill not allow the children to be answerable for 
the debts of the father, but will not allow them to be 
answerable for their own dehtSy contracted before they arrive 
at the age of maturity. And why is this 1 They are not 
answerable for the debts, because the law considers them as 
incapable of giving their assent to them. How then can you 
be answerable for these debts, the greater part of which was 
contracted before scarcely ten men here assembled were 
twenty-one years of age } 

Not one farthing, therefore, of these debts is due from you 
to the fundholders. The great advocate of the abominable 
Jews, the editor of the Morning Chronic'e, resorts to a couple 
of curious arguments in defence of their claims, the first of 
which is this: that the nation having "svfftred" the Go- 
vernment to borrow Hhe money, or rather to make the loan 
(for it was not money) ; the nation having suffered the Govern- 
ment to do this, is bound to pay the debt. So that here is a 
Government, with an army, with all the means of compelling 
the nation to submit to what it pleases 5 to resist its will is 
treason ; and the Jew, who comes and lends money to this 
Government, is to come, when the people have got the power 
of altering the law which enabled the Government to do this, 
and tell them ; the blaspheming Jew is to come, and tell them 
that they are bound in conscience to pay back the money 
that he lent for the purpose of keeping them down, and to 
threaten to have them crucified, if they hold back a farthing 
of his demand. - But, gentlemen, even if we were to admit 
this, monstrous as it is, it would not come up to the purpose 
of our opponents. For, if the nation ought not to have 
*^ffered the Government to borrow the money, and if it 
assumed responsibility for this loan, in consequence of suffer- 
ing it to be made, it must be the nation that was then alive; 
and how are you, who were not then born,.or at most were 
infants, to be held responsible for payment, because you did 
not prevent the Government from borrowing the money ? .. ^ 

The other argument of this new disciple of the synagogue, 
this new child and champion of the hell called the ,Stock. 
Exchange, is this : that if an invading enemy besiege a town, 
and demand a ransom to spare it from being abandoned to 
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*the soldiery, and a sum of oooney be bolrowed lo p«f the 
mnsom^ and thus save the town, titt people of tke town 
are bound all to contribvte aoeording to their means to 
-repay the money tlms borrowed. Certaraly^ IUdM)i, nething 
'«iore just, btxt^ tfben, it is the peofrle then aiwe, that :are to 
T^yay the mafiaom } amd this is precisely my AigwneRt, not 
only did no man living ever hear of the repayment vifsudaL a 
ransom being thrcrwti upon the posterity of a town, but the 
tiling cannot be^ for mankind have never yet heard of a law 
to tax people far vodh repayment ; mad if snch law were to 
be passed, if any lawgivers of a town were eqpiaiiy fodi^ 
with the lawgi'wrs of this nal^on, 1^ people wonld avoid 
the tax by abandoning the town, as they are bow atbaaidoniog 
England to the amount of ten miiHan9 a year of rents and 
income, in order to avoid paying their share of this unjust 
twrden e)oiUed the debt. And this is one great evil of the 
thing. All the world acknowledges what dreadful evils have 
ialkn upon Ireland in consequence of the absentees not ex- 
pending their revenues in liie country. How many projects 
have we heard, and sometimes even in Parliament, for taxing 
l^e property of absentees at a higher rate than that of <Other 
people ! Base indeed it is, that those who live on the taxes, 
and particularly those who live on the tithes, shameful it is 
In them to carry tiieir revenues out of the cimntry. Sorrow- 
fol it is to see aoen going off with their wealth to the United 
States of America; but, while in the former instance there 
are no means of prevention, in the latter instance there is 
neither preveutaos nor ground of blame. Men flee from ua- 
,.|ust pressure ; they flee from a law that compels them to pfff 
the debts of their fathers ; and flee tliey will^ as long as that 
law shall exist. I am, therefore, for putting an end for ever 
to this tmjost law^ and for the doing of which I have, 1 thmk, 
produced much more than argument sufficioit. Bat i must 
not dismiss the sublet without asking a little, what after aSl| 
would realkf 6s dtte to these fuadhoiders if we were for ar- 
gument's sake to admit that they had a claim to> any thing ftt 
all } The sum is stated in its most modest anaount, at eight 
hundred millions. It would not he right to have an appear- 
ance of boldness in addressing persons who are worth eight 
hundred millions of money, bat one might just ask theaa 
WUBRE THEY GOT THE MONEY > Where did you 
get it, gentlemen and ladies ? There are a good many of 
you, to be smtt^ bnt you have lent more money here than there 
now is> or ever was in the whole world, more pounds of gold 



4wd 8U¥«r tbaa ever oanie out of the mines. It amouats to 
more t)ian the whole of the kiogiloiiiy. lands* houses, mines, 
and woods, would sell for, if put up to auctioa, and if forei^nerB 
could bring gold and silver into the country^ and purchase 
them. There must he some gneat mistake then. It 
is physically impossible that you can have lent this 
money. * 

Gentlemen, it has all been a jugglery from the beginning 
to the end. A loan-monger, or the maker of a loan, has never 
lent any money at all.' He has written his name upon bits 
of paper; Utese he has distributed about in sales to under 
loan-moqgers $ these have been turned into other bits of 
paper ; .and these bits of paper the Government have paid 
away. I cannot adopt a better mode of explaining this 
matter than by describing to you a transaction by the means 
of which I was once likely to become a loan-monger my* 
self, and Which first opened my eyes with regard to this 
matter. When I came home from America, in the year IQB&s 
I was looked upon by the Gfyvernment people as likel^y to 
become one of their vigorous partisans* It was the custom 
in those glorious times ol Fitt and paper, to give to .the 
literary partisans of the Government what were called 
*' slices" of a loan. For iastance, Moses was the loan* 
monger ; and^ as the ncrip, as it used to be called, vfwm always 
directly at a premium^ a bargain was always made wkh the 
loan-monger that he should admit certain favourites of tiio 
^vemmeot to have certain portions of scrip, at the sama 
price that he gave for it ; 1 was offered such portion of scrips 
which, as 1 was told, would put a hundred pounds or two , 
viio my pocket at once. I was frightened at the idea of h^ 
comiflg responsible for the immense su.m, upon which this 
Would be the profit. But I soon found that the scrtp was 
^ver even to be shown to me, and that I had merely to 
pocket the amount of the premium. I positivdy refused .to 
We anything to do with the matter, for winch I gothearfeii]f 
bnghed at. But this was of great utility to me ; it o|)eaed 
^y eyes with regard to the nature of these transactions ) it 
set me to work to understand idl about the debt and the 
&nd8 and the scrip and the suKk and everything beloagia^ 
^ it. At every st^ I found the thing more and -more black, 
^d more and more execrable -, and it soon brought my mind 
^ a oonclosion, that the system was what ike ucemned tMmg* 
^*^ in the camp of the Israelites, and that the nation nev«r 
^d be happy again until it was got rid of; ia 
opimon I have remained from that day to this. 
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Now, if I had pooketed this money^ it must have come 
out of the estates, skill, and labour, of the people, i should 
have been a robber indeed ; this would have been real 
robbery, and a great deal more worthy of the gallows than 
the forgirig of a bank-note, or the stealing of a sheep. From 
this^ gentlemen, you may judge what loan-making was. If 
I did not get the hundred pounds or two^ somebody else did ; 
and we have had to pay interest, and compound interest upon 
it, from that day to this. I should have thus taken from 
the nation enough to support four or five labourers and their 
families, for one year at any rate 5 and, if I had taken it^ and 
had bought stock with it, as it is called, would it not have been 
right to pay me with a halter, instead of paying me in money? 
If certain proprietors of newspapers, whom I could name, 
were brought to a strict account* what, good God ! are the 
sums which they have got in this way ! How soon they 
would cDrae tumbling from their chatiots, and lie by the 
wayside, food for kites and carrion-crows, unless, out of 
pure benevolence, taken up by the grave-robbers and Burk* 
ersj and carried ** for the benefit of science," to the humane 
Mr. >Warburton's schools of anatomy ! 

Well, then, wholly unable to account, upon principles of 
either natural philosophy or arithmetic^ how these gentlemen 
and ladies came by the 800 millions to lend to the nation, let 
us leave that, as a matter for posterity to handle, we ourselves 
taking care to leave them nothing else belonging to the debt, 
and let us now proceed to inquire what, even according to 
their own showings is really due to these '* public creditors/ 
as they impudently call themselves. The far greater part of 
the money, if it were money, was borrowed (if a transac- 
tion such as K have just described can be called borrowing) 
when, according to the showing of- the Parliament itself, a 
pound of the currency was not worth more than fourteen 
shillings of the present money. This was the statement of 
the bullion report of 1810. Vansittart made the house 
negative the fact ; but the fact was revised and ratified in 
1819 by that very same house. So that, upon their own 
showing, we are paying interest upon a pound, instead of 
interest upon fourteen shillings. That, however, is not the 
true view of the matter. The bullion committee took 
a wrong standard or criterion. The true standard was the 
bushel of wheat; and it is perfectly notorious that the 
average price of that article, during the time that the loent 
were making, was more than double what it has beeot oh an 
average, during the last sixteen or seventeen years. So tbati 
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at the very least, we are paying in interest double the sum 
that we ought to pay. The debt, if debt it ought to be 
called, was contracted in ^predated money | and we aire 
compelled to pay in money of full value. This has been 
effected too by acts of that Parliament whose business it 
was to take care of our interests 5 and now> when we demand 
that this grievous wrong should be put an end to, we are 
accused of wishing for a breach of the national faith. Faitk 
in such a case means hone%t dealing 5 and has not faith been 
due to the nation ? Are the Jews the only people in the 
world towards whom there is to be honesty of dealing^ 
During the time that the chief part of the money was lent, 
the price of wheat was, on an average, fifteen shillings the 
bushel \ the ruinous bill of P£bl brought it down, at one 
time, to four shillings the bushel. Thus'were all the rest of 
the nation robbed for the benefit of a b«ind of Jews and 
jobbers 3 thus were the resources of the country poured into 
their laps, that they might lend them again to Spaniards, 
Portuguese, South Americans, Austrians, Prussians, and 
Russians. In short, the whole thing seems to have been 
invented for the purpose of reducing the people of this king- 
dom to beggary. 

It has been surprising to every one who has paid attentiqn 
to the matter, that the present Ministers tolerate in Peel the 
audacity which they do tolerate. What ! is the possessi&n of 
a million or two of money, to make it safe for him to stand 
up and talk in the tone of a Solon, while every tongue ought 
to e>Lclaim, *^ Is this man not to be brought to account for 
the destructive bill of which he was the author; are those 
really representatives of the people, who can sit and hear 
him opposing a reform of that Parliament which sanctioned 
nis destructive bill } " Is it possible that men can sit and hear 
this language from him and not remind him that he has done 
J^ore mischief to his country than ever was inflicted upon it 
by any other man for a thousand years past ? Is it possible 
that tlie people can deem those their representatives, wha- 
have not the spirit, or who want the understanding, to place^ 
^u a proper light the conduct of this man ? 

Let us now look a little into another matter connectefl' 
^tth this^debt. We have seen that it has no valid foundatioi» 
^ A charge against the present nation : we have seen thalii 
IS not our debt at all j and if it were, we nave seen that we 
^ paying more than double the amount of interest due. 
^r. Mushett, of the Mint, a great stickler for the fundholders. 
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at the close of his voluminous calcal&tions, admitted that the 
fund holders had sometimes lost and sometimes gained by the 
changes in the value of money ; but that, up to the year 
1890^ they and the nation were even 3 so that, according to 
this decision of their advocate, we have been now for eleven 
years paying them two for one 3 so that, upon this view of the 
matter, we might now be free from all interest for eleven 
years at any rate ; and, at the end of the eleven years, the nation 
might, if it chose, begin to pay interest again. However, I 
deny the claim altogether 5 and to strengthen, if anything 
were necessary to strengthen, my argument in support of 
-this denial, let us look at the security, which the lenders took 
when they lent the money ; for, observe, this is a very ma- 
terial consideration, and will be found to involve results of 
the greatest importance. 

When a man lends money, he knows, or ought to know, 
the sufficiency of the borrower. He ought to know what 
security he has. In the case of a mortgage, rent-charge, 
annuity, he has the land or house as security. In the case of 
money lent on bond, in other manner, he has the goods and 
chattels, and, after all, the person of the party ; but what se- 
curity did these loanmongers take ? It is the common talk 
with them, that they have a mortgage upon all the lands and 
houses and other real property in the kingdom. Let them, 
then, produce the deed and the bond. They can do no such 
thing. They have no deed and no bond, and they have no 
mortgage upon anything. Their security consists solely of 
an act of Parliament, or acts of Parliament, which are properly 
called loan-acts 3 and a loan act is of this nature. The Go- 
vernment contracts a loan with a loanmonger 3 and an act of 
Parliament is passed, to provide that the interest of the loan 
shall be regularly paid, without any deduction, out of the 
proceeds of the consofidated fund. Now, then, what is this 
fund ? The fundholders, and particularly the ladies, have an 
idea, natural enough, that this fund consists of a monstrous 
heap of gold and silver money, kept somewhere or other, 
under the guard and protection of the Government or the 
bank. I beg leave to assure the ladies that there is not any 
such heap of money, or any heap at all, or any chest, or box, 
or receptacle for the gold and silver 3 but that the consofidated 
ftatd means the clear proceeds of the taxes that the Minis* 
ters are able annually to squeeze out of us : that these taxes 
are paid into the hank whep collected ; that out of them the 
bank pays the interest to the fundhoklera half-yearly 3 aad 
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hat, if the taxes in the hands of the bank be not sufficient to 
)ay the half-yearly interest, which is frequently the case, ikfs 
>ank lends the Government enough to make up the defieiene^i 
hat is to say, makes some of its bank-notes, and lends thedi 
the Government ; and for the bank-notes thus lent, we 
\ave to pay the interest, Novtr, gentlemen, did the world 
iver hear of such a thing as this before ? 

However, here we have a clear idea of the nature of tbto 
ecurity 3 and a very consolatory appearance it has to thfe 
adles who do us the honour to lend us money j for, though 
t does not actually come up to the beautiful scriptural idea 
)f the *' munition of rocks** it at any rate takes a very wide 
spread ; and really is good as long as the loan acts shall conti^ 
lue in full force. Consolidated fund is a very imposing phrase; 
but still It consists only of words, and conveys no idea of 
anything fixed to the earth ; in short, a loan -bill is the fund- 
holder*s contract; it gives him a claim upon the taxes 
annually collected; it gives him no other claim^ and if the 
taxes be not collected, he has no claim at all ; which brings 
us directly to a very important matter closely connected with 
the subject of parliamentary reform ; seeing that every man 
in his senses deems the reform to be of no use at all unless it 
produce a great diminution of the taxes, which, in other 
words, seems, at the very least, a great diminution of the 
security of the fuhdholder. And yet, is any one of you, 
gentlemen, prepared to say that no taxes ought to be takea 
off; and are you prepared to say that the Corn-bill ought to 
continue in order to prevent this security from being dlmi* 
nished ? 

When the bank stopped payment in gold* in 1797, one of 
the arguments urged against the measure, or rather one of 
the complaints against Pitt, for having reduced the bank to 
the necessity ot stopping, was this ; that amongst other 
things, it would be a. fraud upon tiie fundholders, a robbery of 
the fundholders, because it put forth a depreciated and com- 
pulsory paper instead of the King's coin, and thereby did> in 
fact, violate all the loan-bills by compelling the fundholders 
to take less than the loan-bills had stipulated for. The 
unsWerof Pitt was, that it was a case of necessity y and that it 
)va8 the duty of the Government to preserve the country even 
if it did cause some loss to the fundholders. Pushed hard on 
the other side, the then Solicitor- General, Sir John Mitford» 
since Lofid Redesdale, r4se, and, as a lawyer, said that theee. 
^as no wrong done to the fundholder; that he ienikb 

t 2 
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money with the knowledge of the risk that he ran ; that he 
received an interest proportioned to the risk -, that the nation 
-was not bound to secure him against all risk; that many 
persons in the kingdom had a claim priar to that of the fund- 
holder ; that the soldier and the sailor had a prior claim ; 
and he asked if any one would assert that the King himself 
had not a prior claim. There was no answer to this argu- 
ment then ; and who is to find an answer to it now } And 
is it not as clearly a case of necessity now as it was then ? 
t Thus, then, wc see that the interest can be lowered, and 
that the whole can be withheld without any real violation of 
the contract. But to come closer to our own affair; if we 
cannot withhold the interest without breach of national faith, 
how can we without breach of that faith diminish the security 
for paying it ? We have seen that the source of payment is 
.the annual produce of what is called the consolidated fund, 
and that means the taxes -, and has not the security been di- 
xninished then by the repeal of the salt tax, the beer tax, tlie 
candle tax, and the numerous customs and taxes, which have 
been recently taken off? Has not the security been di- 
minished by reducing the proceeds of the consolidated fund 
from a clear fifty-four millions a year to a clear forty-seven 
millions a year }* And will the security not be further re- 
duced, when the malt tax shall be taken off? And do yoir, 
gentlemen, imagine that the malt tax can remain on many 
months after a reformed Parliamtint shall assemble? I ara 
aware that you in the north here are not fond of ale, parti- 
cularly if it be strong, and require much malt in the making ; 
but after long and attentive observation, I can most positively 

. * We learn from the newspapers published since this' lecture was 
delivered, that this consolidated fund, if we believe the Goverument 
-statements, has fallen duwu to forty-two millions a year. I repeat, 
that 1 never place faith in any of these statements of the Government, 
havine so many tiroes proved them to be false ; but there must he 
«omethiug; in this new story ; and I shall be very glad to find that tUifi 
is a true account ; having always regarded that argument which de- 
duces a proof of the prosperity of the country from the great amouDt 
of money squeezed from it by the tax-gatherer, as (he roost stupid ef- 
fusion of human folly and impudence. J f this account be true, it shows 
that we are got to the end of the tether ; that taxation baa run its 
race, and that a new sort of career must be adopted. I am disposed to 
believe, however, that this is the case ; namely, that Lord Grey has 
not found himself capable to adopt the tricks so long in practice at the 
treasury; that we have now a true account; aud that the tmtk 
ivould have beeu kept from our sight. If the old stagers had still been 
at the treasury 
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issvLve you that the thing is quite otherwise in the souths and 
he west, and the cast ; and that the very first thing that the' 
hopsticks. expect, as the consequence of a reform of the 
Parliament, is a repeal of that tax, whicli, taking the neces- 
ary monopoly into view, makes ale five-pence or six-pence 
I pot, where it would not be more than one penny or three 
lalfpence. Without a repeal of this tax, as one of its first 
lOTisequences, the Reform Bill is not worth a straw ; and if 
t be repealed, mark well what it does : the tax itself, incliid- 
ng that on the hops, which must be repealed also, amounts^ 
mnually to about four millions and a half. But, observe; 
his is a small part of what it does in the way of injury to the 
3eople. Barley is at this time about 4s. a bushel, orj rather 
«ss. A bushel of barley makes a bushel of malt, and the 
ncrease pays for the malting, and if there were no tax, gen- 
tlemen as well as farmers, all over the country, would make 
^he malt themselves j and then, all things considered, the 
malt would not on an average cost them more than 3s, a 
bushel at this time; because all the marketing expenses 
would be saved, and because unmarketable barley would fre- 
quently be turned into malt. Formerly, in every considerable 
parish, there was a malt-house attached to the parsonage, and 
the priest was maltster for the poor, as well as guardian of 
their souls ; but this was in the dark ages ; and we who now 
live in the light cannot expect to enjoy this adventitious 
benefit of darkness. But, at any rate, if the malt tax were 
fe|)ealed, we should now have malt at 3«. a bushel. The tax 
's 2s. 6i. on the bushel of malt, upon the increase as welt 
js upon the barley, so that this brings the malt (the barley 
being 4s, a bushel) to 6s. 6d. a bushel ; but I pay at this 
time 9s. 6d. for a bushel of malt ! The maltster charges the 
3». a bushel, besides the increase, in virtue of the monopoly 
^hich the tax gives Iiini. He is obliged to have a large 
building ; he is obliged to submit to a restriction and super- 
intendence extremely injurious to his business i he is com- 
pelled to have a large capital to make advances in the pay-' 
Went of the tax, in order that he may have a stock of malt 
by him, being compelled to make in winter that which iar 
''sed in summer, the summer not being a season for thef 
«iaWng of malt j he is compelled tjo submit to regulations; 
^hich frequently cause him losses that take away a great 
Pjrt of his profits ; and he is continually exposed to the risk 
ot severe punishment for deviating in the smallest degree 
^<>m thes^ minute and vexatious regulations; sothatthls^ 
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trade, M^hich rarely ought to exist at all, is far from bdng a 
trade of profit ; and the result is^ that I now pay nine M* 
Ungs and sixpence for a bushel of malt, instead of the thru 
Mliing$ and sixpence which I should pay if there were no 
tax upon it. The moral effec ts are still more injurious. The 
working people are driven from their own houses to the ale* 
house. And as '' evil communications corrupt good man*' 
hers" these are become, not places for taking refreshment, 
but scenes of drunkenness and of profligacy of every descrip- 
tion : and all this the landowners of £ngland have been base 
^ough to suffer^ at the same time that they have been inces- 
aantly hardening the laws wherever they bear upou the 
working people. 

And shall not this enormous evil be removed ? Will yoa 
so use your franchise as to send men to Parliament to support 
this curse of the country } Will you send men thilher to 
prohibit the farmer and his men from turning into drink tbe 
produce of their fields ? If you will, a Reform of the Par- 
liament will be a source of shame instead of triumph to you. 
Much better remain as you are, in quiet submission to this 
taxj instead of sharing in the disgrace of upholding it. Yet 
if this tax be taken off, what becomes of the security for 
paying the interest of the debt } The tax on malt and hops 
iDay> as I said before, be four millions and a half a year ; but, 
SQark well, the repeal of the malt and hop tax will virtually 
repeal nine-tenths of the spirit tax ; also nine-tenths of the 
tea and the coffee tax ; a large part of the sugar tax ; for it 
18 against all reason to believe that the tea and coffee slops 
will remain in vogue amongst the millions of working people, 
when they can have a pot of good ale for a penny or three 
halfpence. A very great part of the w'ne tax would come 
off too ; for, once at liberty to use the produce of our own 
fields, very little wine would be consumed by persons in the 
middle rank of life 3 nine*tenths of the wine not being either 
ao good or so palatable as drink that can be made out of our 
own barley and our own hops. Sixteen good round mtlUonB 
would come off by this repeal of the malt tax. But what 
would then become of the securities for the interest of the 
debt ? And yet will you send men to Parliament who shall 
yote for the continuance of this tax, with all its disgraeefol 
evils ; with all the sufferings that it entails upon the milliossj 
will you send men to vote JPor the continuance of this tox Jest 
the repeal of it should destroy the means of the paywent of 
t|i9 interest of iJi^e fu&dholder } One poore qiiettion : will y<MP 



md men to vote against the repeiil of the coax ^ill } Yes» . 
ou will, if yob send men not to vote for a repeal of the malt ; 
k}L i for, think what you may of the matter^ the Corn Bill can 
either be repealed aor mitigated as long as the tax on malt 
ad hops shall continue j and of this I beg you to be assured. 
It requires but very little profundity to perceive the vast 
dvantages that the manufacturers would derive from a re- 
eal of these abominable taxes. The manufacturers are^ at 
iie very outside, not more than two millions out of the 
sventeeo or eighteen millions of the people of this kingdom. 
'he rest, after deducting a couple of millions more for the 
ea-port towns, and the food- consumers of the monstrous 
ren, are persons employed in agriculture, or in trades or 
iccupattons subservient to the purposes of agriculture. These 
aillioQS, who must be your very best customers, first seek 
heir food, next their drink ; next, their clothing and their 
)edding. Take, then, threepence a pot from the cost of their 
irink, take away that which is now wasted on the foreign 
irticles of tea, coffee, sugar, and wine, and what will become 
>f the savings ? Do you think they will fling the savings into 
^he sea > not they indeed. The wife and daughters will take 
care that a part of these savings, and a pretty good part too, 
&haU go to the cotton and the riband-shop -, and the mea 
will, once more, get coats upon their backs ; for be you as- 
sured that not one penny of the money will be buried in the 
garden, or under a stone in the cellar. So that you are 
much more deeply interested in the repeal of the malt and 
the hop-tax than you are in the repeal of the Corn Bill, even 
if that could possibly be accomplished, which it cannot with- 
out a repeal of these taxes. 

Well, then, to this point we come at last: even admitting 
the debt to be a valid debt, which I do not; even admitting 
that the last generation had a right to burden this, which I 
deny, as being a thing. abhorrent to every principle of reason 
and of justice, to this point we come -, that the Reform Bill 
is to produce no effect good to the people, and tlie working- 
people especially, unless the security for the payment of the 
interest of the debt be taken away. Will any one pretend to 
deny that the Parliament had a right to repeal the tax on salt, 
the tax on candles, the tax on heer } Then how can any one 
Pretend to deny its right to repeal the tax upon malt and 
lipon hops } Of what use, then, can this reform of the Parlia- 
ment be, unless we acknowledge the right of a reformed 
Parliament to repeal taxes ^ and if we do allow this right*. on 
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Mrhftt foundation stands the interest of the debt, other tbam 
that of expediency and convenience, respecting the power ami 
disposition of the nation to pay } Some years ago^ Alexander 
Baring, the great loan-monger, said that ** the nation woi 
bound to pay^ as long as it had anything to pay with.*' This 
loan-monger chose to place the nation upon the footing of an 
individual in common life ; and insisted that, like the bank- 
rupt, it was under an obligation to surrender all it had. The 
bankrupt is bound to surrender all the v^orldly goods that he 
has then in Ins possession ; but the bankrupt himseifhas been 
the borrower, or has become the debtor, from some cause or 
other; it is for his own use that he has contracted the debt, 
and not for the use of his successors. He surrenders his all ; 
but he does not extend the surrender to his children. Besides 
this, the bankrupt is not stripped of the clothes that cover his 
body ; the tools necessary to earn his bread are left him ; an 
act of biAfikruptcy or insolvency clears him of the past j his 
creditors cannot deprive him ot the use of his limbs, and of 
his means of making future provision for his wants and his 
safety. But these inexorable creditors of ours would make 
us, and even the child in the cradle, slaves to them ; would 
leave us no part of our future earnings ; would take all from 
us except our bare lives ; would leave us none of the means 
of providing either for the safety, or for the upholding of the 
honour of our country; would make the country submit to 
invasion, conquest, and everlasting servitude, rather than 
give up their claim upon the resources of the country! 
If there be anything so audacious as this ; if any preten- 
sion equal to this in cruelty, as well as presumption and 
profligaie defiance of the moral sense of mankind, I should 
be glad to have pointed out to me where I am to find it ever 
was heard of. 

Thus, then, in every possible view that can be taken of 
the matter, it appears to me clear as day-light, that the peo- 
ple of these northern towns will be guilty of a scandalous 
breach of duty if they send to Parliament any man not 
pledged on the conditions which I have before stated ; 
namely, on the conditions stated last evening of payment to 
the fundholders, to the extent of the amount of the property 
which the nation has at its disposal ; guilty I say of a scan* 
daloqs abandonment of duty, if they fail to send to the Par- 
liament men pledged to free the nation from this intolerable 
load. 
* it now remains for me to offer, with your permissioD^ the 
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)l)servations called for in explanation of the eighth propo- '' 
itlon ; namely^ an equitable adjustment^ with respect to the - 
)ecuniary contracts between man and laan 5 and to rectify, as 
ar as practicable^ the wron^ and ruin inflicted on many 
housands by the arbitrary changes in the value of money^ ' 
rvhich changes were made by acts of the unreformed Parlia- • 
Tient 3 to extend this adjustment to every transaction be-* 
'ween man and man ; as^ without this adjustment, even the 
ibolition of the claim of the fundholders would be of no ' 
ivail, and even injurious in numerous and most important 
cases of money lent and money borrowed. In numerous*' 
cases of mortgage, marriage-settlement, rent-charge, and 
annuity, growing out of real property, estates have either 
been taken away or almost taken away j not by any indiscre- 
tion, not by any extravagance, not by any fault of any kind 
in those who ought to be the owners of the property. The • 
wills of the deceased have been violated -, the prospects and 
the just expectations and reliances of numerous most vir- 
tuous and inciustrious people, have been blasted in an infinite 
T^umber of cases 3 those who might be still opulent, are in a 
slate of beggary ; and all these grievances have been caused 
by Acts of the Parliament in changing the value of the money 
of the country, which acts have been as completely acts of . 
cmifiscation as if they had borne that title, and as if the 
pyeambles of them had set forth that it was expedient to 
violate the contracts of the living and the wills of the dead, 
to blast all the efforts of industry, and all the hopes of virtue ; 
to render human affairs throughout the whole kingdom as 
uncertain as the movement of the winds and the waves : . 
if the preambles of the acts had set this forth as the ground 
of the acts, the effects could not have been other than they' 
have been. For what will a reformed Parliament assemble 
tben ? M hat will it be worth, unless it be able to do some- 
thing in the way of rectifying these euormous wrongs; the 
^ain tendency of which has been to deliver over the posses- 
sions of the legitimate owners and the earnings of industry' 
to the hands of usury. In thousands upon thousands of' 
cases, skilful, ujiright, and most industrious merchants^ 
traders, and mamifacturers, have been utterly ruined by these 
arbitrary acts of this Parliament, every one of which tended 
to the swelling of the wealth of the usurers, and to 
the crushing of industry and virtue. A reformed Parliament' 
^ay, and I trust will, reach the principal actors in these - 
^orks of rum 5 but, not even a reformed Parliament, nor all 
^at wit of man can discover the means of affording anything 

r5 
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apf>roachiiig to redress in those numerous rostances where . 
min has thus been inflicted oa famrlies engaged iu commer* 
cial pursuits. But where the property is of an imoioveable 
nature, where the deeds and records can be referred to for 
proof, where the parties are alive, or where there are suc- 
cessors entitled to redress, or sufficient to answer ^ in all 
these cases^ justice may yet be done ; and, if just ice be not 
done, the reformed Parliament will^ after all, be a just object 
of the scorn of mankind. 

Oh ! the difficnliy — the impossibility to make such an in- 
qiuiry into the mortgages, settlements, and the rest ! It could 
never be done ! Not done^ gentlemen } This same Govern- 
nsent and Parliament, though they enacted Peel's Bill, and 
the panic-bill ; though they have done all this mischief, 
bliuglers as they have been in these matters, unhesitatingly 
as they have lashed their destructive tail amongst the shoals 
of the community, and with as little mercy as the whale 
lashes its destructive fins amongst the shoals of the sea; 
careless as they have been here, and incompetent to every 
purpose of good, they have been very efficient as to other 
purposes ; and, from their proceedings with regard to tiiem> 
we must not decline to take a profitable example. They 
itond no difficulty, when they had an income or property- 
tax to collect ^ they found no difficulty then, in looking into 
every man*8 rent-roll, ami every man*s lease, they found no 
difficulty in ascertaining the amount of the profits of every 
man's trade, no difficulty in ascertaining the number of his 
cbildren, and in prescribing to him the extent of his annual ex- 
penditure ; no difficulty do they still find in ascertaining the 
number of our windows, dogs, horses^ carriages, and servants; 
no difficulty in ascertaining whether we be bachelors or 
married men; not the smallest difficulty in ascertaining 
whether we or our families or inmates, put powder into our 
bair, or leave it unpowdered ; no difficulty do they find, in 
coming at the curious fact of whether we put arms upon the 
seals that hang from our watches, or upon the spoons with 
which we eat our broth ; they find not the smallest difficulty 
in ascertaining whether our canine property consist of grey- 
kiouiids, hounds, spaniels, pointers, setters, lurchers, mastiffSt 
or lap*dogs: not the smallest difficulty, again, do they find 
ill ascertaining the number of sheets of paper and print which 
• pamphlet ought to contain, and even the number of square 
inches in each sheet, in order to prevent such pamphlet from 
Ipvinff a seditious or blasphemous tendency. 
. What, gentlemen ! and cannot sucn clever n^tn as tjiese 
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liscover the means of findipg out whether the repated owner 
)f a piece of real property^ is now held to pay, or has been hel4 
o> pay» more than is, or has been, due to the lender of the 
honey upon that property, whether in the way of mortgage* 
n* in any other way } If they cannot discover this, a reformed 
Parliament ivould, or that Parliament would immediately de« 
Hand further reforming ; for, a body of legislators, who coul4 
)ot do that which was so easily done by bolon and by CaBsar^ 
}o far froui meriting our respect^ would deserve to be trampled 
under foot. 

Here, again, the Corn Bill stares us in the face. Nine-* 
tenths of the houses and lands of England are mortgaged^ 
and otherwise chhrged for more than one -half of their 
wortlu To a certain extent the real property of every 
country always was, and always must be, thus, pledge J. It 
is one of the great uses of real property, that it can be made 
available in this way 3 but there is a limit, beyond which! 
this species of pledging becomes destructive of the happi- 
ness and even of the peace of n country : and this limit we 
have long passed. In fact, the usurers, who are also the 
principal owners of the debt, have in the first place drawn 
up the resources of the country in taxes ; and then they 
have expended the taxes thus received by them in lending 
them upon the houses and land ; and thus become, in great 
part, the real owners of the whole kingdom. Amongst other 
things, they have become proprietors of boroughs and the 
makers of laws ; and this is the true and only reason why . 
that great source of confiscation has not long ago beeft . 
swept away. With respect to the practicability of making, 
this adjustment, nothing in my mind, that is to say, nothing t 
of considerable magnitude; nothing which has usually been 
thought to demand the knowledge and talent of a states*- j 
lUan, could be more easy. An act of Parliament, distinctly . 
laying down the principle of the adjustment i distinctly pro- ; 
viding for the rate of reduction in each year, for forty years-; 
past, distinctly laying down the rules by which the commia-^ 
sioners should be bound to decide j such an act, sending 
three commissioners into each county of the kingdoiQ,.anil 
these might be members of Parliament themselves, would ; 
settle the whole affair in a month. For, qbserve^ the a.Qb v 
vfould leave the parties to make the settlement themselves i£,/ 
they chose ; if they agreed to the settlement,, the agreeineot: 
^ould be merely ratified, and rendered legally binding by i 
the commissioners. Not one case out of one^ hundreji ) 
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would be left to be decided by the comtDissioners, the act 
being 8o plain as to the principle and the rale. 

If this be not done, even the annihilation of the debt 
would be an injury to innumerable persons^ to a very con- 
siderable part of those who are, or ought to be, the posses- 
sors of the buildings and the land. First, the debt ought to 
be swept away, and the other measures adopted which I have 
submitted to you in these propositions. Then the real valae 
of money, compared with the value of the money in any 
former year, would be at o«ce and exactly ascertained : and 
upon the standard thus furnished, the adjustment .would be 
made. Now, gentlemen, unless this be done, the affairs of 
the nation can never be set to rights ; here are grievous 
wrongs to redress, and if the redress be not afforded by a 
reformed Parliament, that Parliament will be with me no 
more an object of respect than are the guttlers and bookers 
of Bellamy's. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help making to you, gentle- 
men, an observation or two on the illustraticn which France 
now affords us with regard to the workings of that abominable 
thing called the national debt. The public papers inform us 
that the people of Grenoble, which is a large city in th« 
south-west of France, recently rose to impede the operations 
of the tax-gatherers ; that the tax-gatherers called out the 
National'Guard ; that the National Guard consisted of 6,400 
men ; that only four hundred would obey the call of the 
tax-gatherers 5 and the probability is, that these four /itrn- 
ttred were receiving out of the taxes more than they paid ,• 
that the tax-gatherers seeing themselves without support, 
scratched the nanies of nearly three thousand persons out of 
the tax-book, thereby intimating that these three thouiond 
persons should not be called upon td pay the taxes put 
against their names 5 that this, however, did not satisfy the 
people, who insisted upon burning the booh itself, and who 
actually burnt it amidst shouts of triumph. 

Such are the natural consequences of national debts. Our 
profound Government thought it had achievetl a great object, 
when, by the means of our debt, it had compelled the French 
people to submit to debt; thinking that that debt ttonld heep 
the French people quiet. It answered this purpose for a 
while; but that debt, which, in the course of only sixteen 
years of Bourbon sway, has been pushed up to thirteen »i^' 
lions of pounds sterling of annual interest, has already prO' 
daced the driving out of one king ; and^ if that fund Joviog 
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gentleman, Louis-Philippr^ persist in upholding the debt of 
France, the consequence to him is by no means difficult to be 
foreseen. It was the Breton association against the paying of 
taxes which produced in Charles X. a project for stining 
the press of France ; because it became evident, that, if tiiac 
press were left free, the Breton association would speedily be 
extended all over the kingdom 3 to give effect to his project, he 
brought troops into Paris; the people defeated tiie troops 3 
and Chari«b8 X. was expelled. To have made the tlirone of 
bis successor stable, the debt should have l)een expelled too. 
That remaining, the people exclaim, '^ What have we gained 
by the revolution other than a mere change of names ?'' And, 
if our debt and taxes remain after the reform shall have taken 
place, will not the people of England exchiim, " What have 
we gained more than the mere name of reform P'* 

There h&s been a proposition made, in sevenil of the great 
parishes of London, to refuse to pay the direct taxes, unless 
the Reform BiU pass. The same propositinn has been made 
in several parts of the kingdom ; but what sense is there in 
thisi unless the parties expect, that the Reform Bill is to pro- 
duce a diminution at least of taxation ? What sense is there 
in it, if this be not their expectation ? This being their c5c- 
pectation^ the proposition has clear reason on its side^ but 
again, how is the diminution of taxes to take place, if llie 
great burden of all, aod the real cause of the greater part bf 
the rest, remain unabolished } I'here is no sense in the pro- 
position, unless this expectation be confidently entertained ; 
>>or is there any sense in wishing for the Reform Bill to pass* 

I have now, gentlemen, offered my opinions with regard 
to this important matter, and have endeavoured to maintain 
the correctness of those opinions by arguments ^\hich 1 deem 
satisfactory. It is not for me dogmatically to assert, that all, 
who do not agree with me, must be in the wrong ; but sin- 
cerity calls upon me, openly and clearly to state my opinions 
to you, and, here, again, to declare my determination not to 
be the representative of any body of persons, however great 
xnight be the honour of being the object of their choice, un-. 
less they unequivocally pledge themselves to support me to 
the utmost in giving effect to measures consonant with these , 
nay opinions. 
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LECTURE V* 
"^ Both Iheember, 1831. 

GlUITLEMBN, 

I AM this evening to address you on the remaining pro- 
positions, alkbut the last. That is to say, in all the propo* 
sitiona from 9 to 13 inclusive, which I will first read to yoo^ 
lest there should be some gentlemen now present who were 
not here the first evening. 

. 9. To abolish all internal taxes (except on the land), 
whether direct or indirect, including stamp^taxes of 
every description ; and to impose such a postage- 
charge for letters as to defray the real expenses of an 
economical and yet efficient post-office establish men t, 
and no "more ) so that the postage would be merely 
a paymetU for the conveyance of letters^ and not 
a tax. 
\ 10. To lay just as much custom-house duty on importa- 
tions as shall be found conducive to the benefit of 
the navigation, commerce, and manufactures of the 
kingdom, viewed as a whole, and not to lay on one 
penny more. 
11. To make effectual provision, in every department, for 
the maintenance of a powerful navy ; to give such 
pay and such an allotment of prize-money to the 
seaman as to render impressment wholly unneces- 
sary ; to abolish the odious innovation of naval 
academies^ and ^re-open the door of promotion to 
skill and valour, whether found in the heirs of nobles, 
or in the sons of the loom or of the plough ; to , 
abolish all military Orders, and to place the navy next 
in honour to the throne itself. 

.12. To make a legal, a fixed^ and a generous allowance 
to the King, and, through him, to all the branches 
and members of his family ; to leave to him the 
unshackled freedom of appointing all his servants, , 
whether of his household or of his public ministry • 
to leave to him the full control over his palaces, 
gardens, and parks, as landowners have over their 
estates; to take care that he be not worried with in- 



tr^g^ea to purloin froo) him that which the people give 
liihi for hi$ own eojoyment ; so that he may be, in all 
respects, what the chief of a free people ought to 
be, his name held in the highest honour, and his 
person held sacred, as the great guardian of the. 
people's rights. 
13* To make an accurate valuation of all the houses, 
lauds, niines^ and other real property^ in each county 
in the whole kingdom ^ to impose a tax upon that. 
property, to be paid quarterly ^ and in every county, on 
the same day, and in such manner as to cost in the 
collection, or, rather, payment, not more than/otcr 
hundred pounds a year in any one county ; to make 
the rate and amount of this tax vary with the wants 
of the state, always taking care to be aniply pro- 
vided with means in case of war, when war shall 
be demamled by the safety^ the interest, or the honour 
of the kingdom. 

The first of these propositions recommends a repeal of all 

the internal taxes, except the land tax ; that is to say, all the 

taxes, with this single exception^ other than the taxes imposed, 

at the custom-house. There must be a charge for the carriage 

of letters } because that is not a tax, but merely a payment 

for service rendered ; and this payment ought to be enforced 

by law, as it is in America ; else there could be no responsible 

officers to conduct the business. At this time, this is a very 

heavy tax, and a most unjust and partial tax; because the. 

aristocracy bear hardly any part of it ', because even the 

sokUers are excused from this tax, while the rest of the people 

pay for it five times as much for the carriage of their letters, 

as is necessary to cause that carriage to take place. It is one 

of the ways indeed in which the people are stripped of their 

earnings. 

My reasons for recommending a permanent tax on the 
land I shall fully state by«and-by. I now proceed to the 
other internal taxes, except the malt and hops ; namely, the • 
taxes of excise, of stamps, the assessed taxes j the taxes laid* 
on under the name of licenses ;' and, in short, every tax 
of every description (the county and parochial rates not being 
included of course), except the tax on land and the custom--, 
house duties and charges, of which I shall speak hereafter. , 
M^bata blessing it would be to be relieved not only from the , 
burden, but from the everlasting torment of these taxes. , we, 
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all know but too well. In estimating the weight of the 
burden, we must by no means, however, overlook two very 
great things i first, the cpllecthi^ and managing of these 
taxes, which, all taken together, amount to little short of 
eight or nine millions a year, if we include the retired allow- 
ances to the discharged officers and clerks; also the surcharges, 
the fines, the loss of time in dancing attendance upon the 
tax-gatherers, the losses arising from the seizure and forcible 
sale of goods ; from the costs of lawsuits in the exchequer, 
and various other sources of injury, and of ruin arising from 
these internal taxes j which cost, taking them altogether, forms 
about a seventh part of the whole of that enormous burden 
under which the nation is now sinking, and, in order to 
be relieved from which, it is calling so loudly for a reform 
of the Parliament.* 

The other item, which we must not forget, consists of the 
rnonopolies, which are created entirely by the taxes. I have 
mentioned fully, in the f )rmer lecture, the injury which the 
people experience from the monopoly arising out of the malt 
tax. The monoi)oly arising out of the hop tax is a still more 
cruel monopoly, and more repugnant to every sense of ji^s- 
tice, because it not only throws the growing of hops into 
comparatively few hands, and thereby greatly enhances the 
price to the consumer, but it intercepts that which nature 
would give us for nothing. In intiumerable cases all over 
England, hops grow up naturally in the hedges, poles stuck 
into the hedges for the hbps to run up would give you a 
crop, without any other labour than that of gathering the 
hops and drying them ; but you dare not gather them and 
dry them, even for your own use, %1rlthout making an entry 
beforehand at the Excise Office, and without going to give 
notice when you are going to gather them ; then waiting till 
an exciseman comes to see the place where you dry them ; and 
Chen not to put them by for use until he has Weighed them 
and assessed you to the duty upon them. In short, in this 
law, the Government forbids you to take that which God gives 
you for nothing. Were it not for this law, every poor man 
would have a few plants of hops in his garden enough for 
his use 5 but this law comes and says he shall not have them, ' 
because it is not worth while to go to the Excise Office and 
enter the ground, and to put yourself under the claws of an 
exciseman for a matter so small in amount, besides the danger 
of exposing yourself to ])enaVties and improbable imprison- 
ment, and without limit of time too, for the neglect of some 
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precaution, the non-ohservauce of some petty regulation, 
adopted by these tonnenters of the people. 

Let me stop here to observe on the punishments inflicted 
for breaches of the taxing laws. If you thus incur a debt, as 
they call it, to the Government ; in the first place^ no property 
that you possess is protected against the claim. The process 
against you is the most swift and most severe. It spares you 
in no respect whatsoever. If wholly unable to satisfy the 
debt, imprisonment is your doom ; and^ unless some friend, 
some extraneous resource, be discovered for you, 'ih im^ 
prisanmentfor life. The bankrupt or the fnsolvent, however 
profligate the contracting of his debts may have been, finds a 
term to his imprisonment. Two or tliree years the law deemst 
sufficient as punishment for the most unprincipled of debtors : 
but the Government knows no bounds of vengeance, "fhe 
law applicable to insolvents is not applicable here 3 to be a 
debtor to the Government, especially in these cases of 
revenue, is like being a debtor to death 5 the crown, which 
is called the fountain of mercy as well as of honour, knows, 
wben it becomes a creditor of an unfortunate jnan, nothing 
at all of forgiveness ; and is the only creditor to whose in 
eiiorable exactions the law sets no bounds. 

Were there only this one thing belonging to the system of 
internal taxation, it ought to be abolished ; it ought to be 
torn up by the roots and destroyed. If a man become a 
bankrupt, and be in debt for taxes or duties, the Govern- 
ment comes and takes all, if i^s 'demand amount to the 
whole, and leaves the other creditors without a farthing. 
But, besides this, there is always the monopoly attendant 
iipon the tax. I have mentioned the case of malt, that of 
candles, soap, and every other taxed thing, is subject, from 
the same cause, to monopoly in a greater or less degree. 
The tax upon soap, including the monopoly, amounts to 
Baore than one- half of the price of the article. It is the re- 
straint under which the soap-maker is placed, the annoyance 
and risk to which he is exposed 5 these are the causes of the 
monopoly, and they fully justify his charges on account of 
them ; so that the nation actually pays from seven to eight 
miUions a year in order to support a race of men called tak- 
gatherers, whose business it is to torment the persons^© 
make and deal in the articles, and to augment unnecessarily 
the price of those articles far beyond that occasioned by the 
tax. Most of the persons who are in possession of these 
monopolies are but too prone to wish for their continuance. 
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They gpia by the tax» because tliey laake a great charge ia 
consequence of their exclusive right to make the things. 
They are harassed and tormented by tax-gatherers ; but, at 
last, they contract a fellow-feeling with the government -, 
they consult their own interest, though they know that it is 
la open hostility to that of their country. 

Another evil, arising out of this taxation^ in det^l is, the 
hypocrisy, the lying, the false swearing, and the fraudulent 
aets to which it is constantly giving rise. Then comes the 
state of dependence of all those who are engaged in the 
monopoly, and who feel themselves to- be, at all times, in 
some degree, at the mercy of the Giovernmeat and its ma- 
gistrates. How many hundreds of men were ruined during 
the early part of the French war, for being even suspected 
of what was called " jacobinism T* As to those wlio had 
the monopoly of the retail of drinks they were the real per- 
sonal slaves of the Government. They were frequently 
mustered by the magistrates, and compelled to give an ac- 
count of conversations carried on in their houses. They 
were forced to obey, or the monopoly was gone. Maltsters, 
soap-boilersy and various others, subject to the laws of excise, 
were by no means in a better situation. All of them were 
aubject to domiciliary visits, as indeed all of them are now> 
and therefore they were agents in fact of the Government^ 
to be spies upon the conduct of their neighbours ; and many 
of them were actucU spies, and carried on their work in a 
manner the most effectual. 

Another evil is the prodigious mass of idlers thus created, 
and these drawn too from sources most villanous. There is 
scarcely such a thing as an exciseman or tax-gatherer of aoy 
sort, down to the very doorkeepers and porters of the tax- 
ing offices, who does not owe his promotion to some work 
at an election » or to some patrona<^e or other arising out of 
aervices of himself or parents, of a nature hostile to the 
well-being of the community. The various causes from 
which this innumerable horde of tormentors are selected, it 
would require a large volume to state. Their numbers are 
prodigious 5 and for every pne in possession, there are always 
two or three in expectancy j and these, in the meanwhile^ 
^re at best un profitable consumers of food and wearers af 
clothes. Then, as there is no law, either statute or in 
ikature, to forbid them from producing their like, they pr^ 
ceed, in spite of the principles of Malthus, to add to the 
population of the country. None of them, and none of thejt 
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lildreo, ever ivork; ever produce aaythiiig useful, to the 
^nimumty, to which they are a dead and intolerable burdea,. 
ssides netting' a constant example of laziness and of liviug 
J trick. 

Now^ gentlemen^ would it not be a benefit to the countrjr 
I sweep away this race of vermin ? I do not mean to sweep, 
lem c^ the tace of the islandi or to hurl them down into 
'ells, or down Gl)a,lk-pits ; but to make them cease to be 
'hat they are ; to make chem submit to the general sentence 
ronoQBced by holy writ j namely, to make ihem live by the 
weat of their brow ^ to condemn them 3 in the words of the 
Lpostle, *' those that will not work shall not eat 3'* a 
eotence much more lenient than that which is, in fact, 
)ronouiiced on those who now labour to support them ^ 
lamely, that though they do work, they shall be hal/starvefL 
Those only who have looked well into the matter caa 
foroa an adequate idea of the evils which arise to a country 
From its containing great hordes of persons who are not 
employed to any useful purpose. It is very wisely ob- 
served by Xford Bagon, who indeed never said a foolish 
t^ing, that one of the great causes of the overthrow. of 
states, was the suffering of great numbers of idlers to exist 
in a country. He instances soldiers, and particularly clergy- 
Qien who are married. These, he says, are the cause of 
great numbers being born who never can be expected to 
work 5 though, in his time, parsons were not so pampered 
^ to entertain the hope that their children must all be 
gentlemen and ladies. This, however, might be borne were 
there nothing but the clergy -, and did they all reside upon 
X^eir livings, ami have the livings belonging to them and not 
to others, their savings might provide a sufficiency for plac* 
H)g their children beyond the necessity of resorting to manual 
labour for their maintenance y and as they would naturally 
be reared up in virtuous principles apd good manners^ there 
could not much evil arise from this source, from which per-, 
9ons of superior degree would arise ; but when to these are 
added the children of ten. or fifteen thousand military andr. 
aaval< officers, and three times as many thousands of tax^ 
g^herers of various sorts : when this i& the case, the evil 
v^Goiaes too great to be borne $ and, if not put a stop to in 
time, it must iu the end prpdace the. subversion of the state. 
> Therefore, one of the very first, duties of a member of si 
^formeil Parliament, . is to use his utmost endeavours to 
^^Mne 1^ total aj^olition ol these mteroal taxes, as being the. 
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grand hot-bed for the breeding of idlers, and for perpetuating 
the breed. With regard to the tenth proposition, namely^ 
that which relates to the duties received at the Oustom- 
house, there appears never to have been a time when such 
duties did not form a part of the revenues in England. It 
would be too tedious at this time, and in this place, to enter 
itito a detail of the particular articles pfoper to be taxed at 
the Custom-house ; but it is easy to lay down the principle on' 
which the legislature ought to proceed in the laying of those 
duties 3 and that principle is 4his, that the duties should not 
be imposed so much for the sake of the money proceeding 
from them as for the sake of the permanent good ; that is to 
say, the permanent power and happiness of the nation. For 
the mere pecuniary gain is a small matter indeed, compared 
with the greatness and happiness of a country. If by a com* 
xnercial treaty a nation, England for instance, could obtain 
an immensity of profit ; if she could make three or fonr 
Manchcsters spring up in a year; and if that treaty included 
a condition (supposing the treaty to be with France), that 
the French should occupy the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
and buil'^ what fortresses they pleased there, tvill any man 
say that such a treaty ought to be entered into > This is an 
extreme case to be sure ; but it serves to show that a nation 
may derive great gain from commerce, and ensure its own 
ruin by the same means, and at the same time. Bvery wise 
legislature will do all they can to add to the wealth of the 
country over which it presides ; but it will take care, at the 
same time, not to purchase this wealth at the expense of the 
safety and power of the country. This ought to be the 
principle to guide those who lay on custom-house duties ; 
and in this respect our forefathers evinced the greatest of 
wisdom, by constantly foregoing all pri>spects of pecuniary 
advantage, which were inconsistent with that great object, 
the fostering of our own navigation, and the securing of 
our dominion on the seas. 

There is, at this time, a point which is by no means 
settled, with regard to our commercial intercourse with the 
United States of America: namely, whether a belligerent 
nation have the right to prevent the ships of a naitral nation 
covering the goods of the other belligerent. For instance, 
Engird and France being at war, and the Americans b^ing 
aft peace with both, whether an American ship shall have a 
right to carry French goods to Spain without being liable to 
ha\'o the goods taken out of her by an English ship as being 
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tbe gooila belonging to the enemy, or whether, if the ship be 
bound to America itself with the French goods and the goods 
be the property of a Frenchman, or Frenchmen, we shall have 
aright to take out the goods; or whether, if a Frenchman 
hare goods in the United States, and they be in nn Americaa 
ship going to France, or any of the territories of France, we 
shall have a right to take out these goods. Now, we contend 
for the affirmative of this right ; we contend, that, in all 
these cases, we have a right to take out the goods ; while the 
Americans contend, that, in the two latter cases at any rate, 
we have no sach righx, and that the neutral character of the 
ship ought to be communicated to the goods. Then, there i& 
auother ground of difference, relating to articles contraband 
of war. All nations allow the right of a belligerent to seize 
articles coniraband of war found in a ship bound to the port 
of an enemy j but, then, ponderous volumes have been 
written to settle the point of what are articles contraband of 
war. The Americans make the list very short, and we make- 
it very long; they confine it to arms, ammunition, warlike 
accoutrements and implements ; we stretch it to hemp^ sail- 
cloth, pitchy tar, and to evtrything that can be imagined, 
that goes to the making of a ship, or that can possibly be of 
any use in enabling an army to take the field ; for instance, 
we include leather, as being intended to be used fur making 
harness for horses to draw cannon -with. But we do not stop 
here, very far from it 5 we include in our list every species of 
provisions, or, as the French call them, ^' munitions de 
bouchey" in which indeed we are kept in countenance' by this 
"^ery French expression, which is a regular phrase^ meaning 
eatables for au army or a navy. 

Now, I am for the enforcing of all these rights claimed by 
^s. I can offer as good arguments for them and as good 
authorities as Jonathan can offer against them 5 besides 
which (and this is the great argument in discussing questions 
of national law) they are all fi£ce«sar^ <o tt« ; we have the 
power of asserting them 5 and the giving of them op would 
he the sure and certain cause of the loss of our power. Sel« 
x>BN proved, and clearly proved, in his time, that Grotius was 
^rong in contending that the seas were the highway of 
nations: he proved that England had, in all times, possessed, 
asserted, and uninterruptedly enjoyed, the sovereignty oHh6 
seas ; and this being the case> and the sovereignty being 
still necessary to us, 1 am for maintaining it against cousin 
^oiTATBAN; for coMsio hcrc^of cousin (here^ weare not to 
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become feeble in ordef to gratify hini. To talk of everlasting; 
peace i? nonsense : it is the dream of benevolent madmen. 
Jonathan manife&tly dreams of no rocii thing ; for he wisely 
goes on making provision for war; and, indeed, aciuali^ 
preparing for war J" I am for preparing too ; and this brings 
me to the next proposition ; namely, that for making effeci- 
tdal provision for tlie maintenance of a povvcrfiil navy. 

The power of a navy does not, any more than that of an army, 
rest on its num&rical force only, but also in the character of the 
materials of which it is composed, and particularly in that of 
the men, including those who command as well as those who 
have to obey. Every Englishman must blush at the recollec- 
tion of what took place during the last war with the United 
States. The noise abotit Waterloo came very aptly to divert 
our attention, and false boast as that was, the nation seemed 
^lad to squander its wealth on the reputed hei*o,as it were, to 
prove the reality of the glory, while its eyes were shut to the 
deep disgrace of the American war. What we then experienced, 
we must again experience three-fold, unless there be a com- 
plete renovation of the naval service. We have now a new 
and most formidable rival on the seas ; and it is iti vain that 
we hope to avoid a contest with him, for which contest he is 
preparing, and^ what is more, he tells us that he is. We must 
therefore be prepared, not only with ships and guns and am- 
munition,^ but with men and officers^ and those too of a stamp 
very different from that of those with whom we had to carry 

* I cannot seud this to the press withoutobserving', that there is not 
«ne drop of blood io my heart that has not in it friendship towards the 
Americans. I admire their valour and tire nnannep in which they 
defended their country against oar Goverameot io its unjust acts of 
aggression. 1 feel towards those,. and the memory of those, who caused 
the brave Americans to be killed on Dart Moor, all the hatred that 
can exist in the human breast. On my own individual account, I owe 
the people of that country a debt of gratitude that I can never repay ; 
and, as an Englishman, I owe them still greater gratitude for faaviag 
prevented the borougbmonger Parliament from subduing tbemt Bod 
thereby having prevented it from everlastingly subduing us ; which 
double subjugatioii was clearly their intention at the time when Sir 
JosBPH YoRKE, then a Lord of the Admiralty, said, in hisplacein 
Parliftmeut, that England must not lay down her arms till Jambs 
Maomon was deposed. Had it not been for the valonr of the Amefir 
cans in the last war, England would, in my firm couvictiou, have 
presented to the world a den of miserable slaves for ages yet to come. 
Therefore T love the Americans, and rejoice in their prosperity and 
happiness ; but it was my lot to be born io England, and it is my da^ 
te eudravour to uphold ber true greatiMSS in preference to tbe gceilr 
nets of all the other nations in the world. 
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n the late war, when it is notorious that, in nine cases out of 
jn, or more, we were beaten by an inferior force, in point of 
umber of guns and men. The apologist for us who wrote 
rie history of that war, has the miserable excuse that our 
samen were worn out, and were tirtd of fighting and of 
lory. These are nearly the very words made use of by Mr. 
ames, in his history of that war. He says that the Ameri* 
ans cameyretA to the combat^ and were full of hope of ob- 
iining^ laurels. How precisely opposite this is to all the 
pinions and reasoning of mankind upon the same subject 
very one roust know ; therefore we are compelled to look 
9r some other cause of that astonishing occurrence ; namely, 
England beaten in a war single-handed by the American 
tates. 

The real caiise was to be found in the great difference in 
he characters and qualities of our oflScers and men, and df 
heir ufTicers and men. I remember my Lord Cochrane 
elling me, that he believed that the crew of a small Ameri- 
can ship, which he took with his frigate, in virtue of some 
)rder in council, would, though perhaps he had twice or 
;hrrce the number, have weighed more, if put into a scale, 
Lhan his whole ship*s crew ; or than double their number cff 
ais ship's crew. This was a forcible way of expressing the 
cast superiority in the size and strength df the American sea* 
noen. The truth is this ; I believe that the pay of the Ameri- 
:ran seaman is as much for a week as the pay of an English 
seaman for a month. I will not speak positively here, not 
having the books at hand ; but, at any rate, I know that it 
is a great deal more. Then, as to provisions and clothing, 
every possible care is taken in the American navy to provide 
for the good feeding and for the health of the men : and 
equal care is taken to prevent their being plundered by 
pursers, and by blaspheming Jews, both of whom plunder our 
poor dissolute creatures, who have never any ground of hope 
of being able to accumulate so much as twenty shillings, 
and whose pay is given to them at such times, and in such a 
manner, as to render it next to impossible for them to feel 
any encouragement to be economical and provident. Then^ 
again, in the division of the prize-money, the proportion re- 
ceived by the Americim seaman is about ten times as great as 
that received by the English seaman, compared with that of 
the officers. I remember reading an account of the Deccah 
army priee- money, when the portion of the General conr- 
ttanding was FIFTY THOUSAND FOUNDS, or upward^, 
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and the portion of the private soldier sixteen shUUngt, The 
payment too of this prize-money is so difficult to be obtained 
. by the seaman, that great numbers of them die in vain pur- 
suit of the payment ; and those who h»re read the RegiiteVy 
will recollect that the poor sailor Cashman^ who was hanged 
as a traitor, for having joined a contemptible and noisy riot 
in London X expired in declaring, that, sent from agent to 
agent in searcii of his prize-money, he had been reduced to a 
state nearly approaching to starvation, and had finally got 
into the riot, not knowing what he did. The American sea- 
men have the most complete security as to this matter. 
Their prize-money is as surely theirs as the rent of a farm is 
the landlord's. That, as well as their pay, takes place regu- 
larly and without delay, without any cost or any difficulty. 
They can make over the power of receiving both, or any por- 
tion of both, to their parents, their wives, their children, or 
their friends. 

Thus, to be an American seaman, is even a profitable 
calling 5 and then, with regard to promotion^ that great sti- 
mulus to good conduct and valour, the course is always clear. 

Hence it is that the Americans stand in no need of the 
cruel and disgraceful practice of impressment. They stand 
in no need of this, in no need of boarding merchant-ships, 
tearing away the hands^ and thus inflicting great injury on 
the owner and the merchant 5 no need of this monstrous act 
of violating the contracts between all the parties 5 no need of 
that, which has always been a disgrace to England, which 
has always arisen from the same cause 5 namely, the want of 
fiufiicieut pay, the want of good and sufiicient food and 
clothing ', the want of just and punctual .payment of wages and 
of prize-money 5 and, above all things, the want of a fair 
chance in the way of promotion, the want of just rewards of 
conduct and of valour^ of which I shall speak more fully by- 
and- by. 

The seamen of the American navy are not profligate and 
abandoned persons, sent to sea to be gotten rid of 5 they oxe 
not men running away from the pursuit of justice j they are 
not creatures picked up where they can be pieked up, &nd 
frequently condemned to serve on board ship as a punish- 
ment for crimes. They are young men well bred up, and of 
fair prospects in the world ; the greater part uf them sons of 
farmers, farming their own land ^'^some the sons of trades- 
men of respectable state in life ; and very rarely of a dissolute 
character. 
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It is not, in the American navy, a difficulty to obtain men ; 
r there are always enough to offer -, and the service has to 
LOOse among the best, and not to take the refuse of merchant 
ips. Hence the men are strong and well-behaved ^ each 
IS a character to sustain as much as if he were still oa . 
lore on the spot where he was born. To secure obedience 
nongst men of this description great severity is not required; 
id hence it is that English seamen have been found so prone 
i desert to American ships. 

Now, unless we can bring our navy to resemble that of 
merica in this respect, we can never, man for man, and gun 
)r gun, meet that navy, without risk of incurring disgrace* 
Mt if we were to make the thing right in all other respects, 
'e should still fail, unless we made a complete change with 
?gard to the principle of promotion. We have never been 
nse in this respect, we have always given a preference to 
le aristocracy and its dependents 5 we have always suffered 
bat villanous thing called intei'est to prevail against merit, 
►e the merit never so great. Instead of the word interest 
ve should make use of that of corruption. But if we have 
Iways been unwise in this respect, what are we now ? Till 
►f late years, there were occasionally admirals who had been 
lommon sailors^ we saw lieutenants and masters and com- 
nanders who had been before the mast. But now how 
s it ? Why now there is a naval academy^ established on the 
iame principle as the military academy, the expenses^ the 
mrposes^ and the effects of which, 1 described to you the 
)ther night. Out of this naval academy all future officers of 
;he navy are to come 3 and who they are that go into that naval 
icademy I need not say, for the famous interest is at work 
acre also^ and here it must be at work ns long as this system 
shall remain. I remember my Lord Cochrane telling the 
House of Commons to its face^ that a common sailor, how- 
ever meritorious, however skilful, however brave, never could 
again be an officer in the navy 5 and that this was not only 
unjust, a regulation of great injustice towards the middle 
and lower class of the people ; but that it was also the most 
unwise that ever was thought of in the world ; for that grea^ 
numbers of the best and most efficient officers had come ftoxa 
before the mast.* This is notoriously the case; this de» 



* I cannot put upon paper this passage of my speech without ob- 
seiTiDg that 1 have just read, in the London papers, an account of 
some grant made by that part; of our rulers who are called Surveyors 

o 
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seription of meo were alw£^y$ held in honc^ur; bot aevei ciu 
we, till the system be changed, see one of them again. There 
are probably two or three thousand midshipmen who served 
before the cl<>se of the late war. Not a man of thesa, exce|it 
in virtue of intereist, will ever be called into the service again. 
^There are thousands of lieutenants, I believe, in the sami 
dtiuation 5 all the new officers^ as in the ease of the army* 
«i« taken out of the academy. Andj^ as to the promotion ; 
as to the fairness and impartiality of it, a return, lai4 before 
the pacliaaneat a few years agOj showed that there were 
persons belonging to the aristocratical families^ who were 
become post-captains over the heads of thousands upon 
thousands of seniors in the service; and that some of 
tliese post- captains, amongst whom were the son of Can- 
xfiNO, the son of I^drd Mklville,, the son of Sir Jos&fb 
IToRKB^ a son of Lord Spencer^ and others^ who were actit- 
ally in the command of ships, having under them sailing* 
masters, and lieutenants, toko were serving at sea before th^ 
^nptains were born! And, is it with stuff like this that we 
are to fight Jonathan ! That disgraceful war with America 
commenced by one of these sprigs of nobility, whose 
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mi Crown Lands to this really gallant officer, who is now become aa 
Earl. I do hope, from the ^reat respect and great regard which I 
limve always home and still bear towards hini, that his lordship will not 
tiy this act, or by any other act of his life, seem to express an acqai* 
«fcence in the justice of that sentence of infamy that was passed apoD 
liim in 1814. Fur my own part, I have always believed, and still be- 
lieve most sincerely, that he was wholly innocent of the charge. If be 
lubddone the thing which was imputed to him, it would have been no 
<criiiie, but merely a folly, in sinking himself, for the oioinent, dowo 
f» a level with a loaumonger or a stock-jobber. I was perTeGtly wdl 
acquainted with the whole of the transactions at the time ; the coovio* 
Ciou in my mind was, and still is, that he was entirely innocent of thff 
<sliarge. However, if he was innocent, how is he ever to forgive, tuUS 
ttitonemeni be made io him ; how is he ever to forgive the sentence of in* 
teny passed upon him and his subsequent degradation from the Order 
40f the Bath ? If it be lawful for the Surveyors of Crown Lands le «ake 
wesents of the nation's property, there are very few persons on whom 
lnhould like to see a bit of public land bestowed better than thisoohle- 
■nn, if he were in a situation to make me think U eoasistcnt w^h hll 
liMiour to receive the gift. But, seeing bis prvsenl ntuaUon wilk ¥•« 
Ig^ard to this'Goverame^t, King and all, 1 must say, thatl shall bcvMQP 
HKich pleased to find that the newspapers have given a wrong <infQnM* 
^Smu upon the subject. He is one of the men to whom the nation oagbt 
^loakior^^reat .services in theiimes that are coming ^ 4Uid, 4igainl 
4eK|)res8 my hope that he will neither say nor do anything which tbiU 
to express an acouiescence in the juiitice oftht trefitmeol vhicb 



lAQxe was Da/c^re^ md vvho wa,s a relative of the lord of thai 
dame. Being 4 eekptain of a frigate^ and being in the We$i 
[odieSf he was dispatched to the coast of the United States^ 
KecoUectiogf the story of V4.N Tuomp^ he hoisted a broom af 
Ixis mast-head, thereby notify iog his resolution to ^weep thm 
lias of the. ships of the enemy. Jonathan went out with a 
Eirigate, heat him in ten minutes^ and took him into port ai 
% prisoner of war, the broom still sticking at the mast-head, 
/V captain,, who had come from before the mast, might have 
been unable tq heat the Yankee 5 but s^eh a captain would 
have gooe to the bottom ; or, at least, laid his own bod]^ 
dead upon the deck. He would not haye been led in at anji 
rate ia this lady- like manner j and« if the nation had lost its 
ship, it would not have lost its honour, 

Now^ unless all this cau be changed, a reform of the Parlia<# 
ment is totally useless : it can do ne good ; it will only excite 
f^lse hopes and groundless expectations. If the people, and 
especially in these towns in the north, have not a new mind and 
a new soul upon this occasion 3 if they do not cast aside all th^ 
motives by which electors have, been hitherto actuated ; if they, 
not froia corrupt motiV'Cs, but from half-selBsh^ half- childish 
considerations, return men to Parliament who are accessibly 
to the blandishments of those whose interest it is that th^ 
system should still be supported in its present form and effects, 
all that the reform will do, is to proclaim to the world that 
Englishmen richly deserve their degradation and their misery. 

If there be that new soul, there will be a tolal change of 
the system; and amongst other changes will come that 
which is expressed in the twelfth proposition ; namely, to 
place the King in a situation becoming his exalted rank, hi^ 
most iqxportant functions, and the greatness of the country 
of which he is the chief. I propose that the money grantee! 
for the use of his Majesty, and for the use of all the memberfli 
of his family through him, should be at his own absolute 
disposal I and that he should have the real, and not the no-i 
inlnal, appointment of all his officers and servants of ever3|( 
description. It is greatly disadvantageous to the King that 
the nation do not know what part of its resources it is that 
really goes to his use. More than a million of money is 
voted yearly for what is called the Civil List 3 and then the 
people^ looking upoo the King as the sole cause of thi» 
enormous expenditure, atid comparing it with the salary q£ 
the President of the United States, conclude that kingly go- 
vernment is essentially deskr, and that republican governmenl^ 
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left, Hfid 8ft«iif>ng nmrer his person than anybody elsel tt 
is useless to cotnment on such a fact : it speaks fer itself; 
and no one who has any wish to see the kingty govemmttH 
tnaintained can fail to d'esire to see an end to a system thai 
eould possibly render such precaations necesisary. I may 
deceive myself 5 I may be a bad jndge of the matter; htit^ 
nccording to my judgment, the way to cause the King to be 
held in honour by all his subjects, and to receive from thefli 
a willing obedience^ is to plaice him in the situation described 
in the proposition, the measures pointed out in i;»hich ! baft 
been endeavouring to defend. 

But, gentlemen, in order to have the means of defraying- 
the expense of a navy, such as I have described, and to have 
at the same time a sufficiency to meet the expenses occa- 
sioned by the King, the officers of state, the judges, ministers 
at foreign courts, and some other establishments necessary to 
the good government of the country, there must be a rcvenuCr 
The pensions, and other things of that sort, the Standing 
army, and all its monstrous expenses ; the taxing establish- 
ments : all these my propositions sv^'eep away. But they 
leave n powerful navy to be provided for, and also the ^ 
penses belonging to the King and his court. They give bin 
the absolute control over his parks, gardens, and fMilaces ^ 
and in speaking of these latter, one would wonder what be 
could do with them all j and I dare say people in general att 
afraid that they must be rotting and mouldering Into decay f 
for though an abundance of money is granted for the keepid| 
them up, and keeping them in good order, still, as he never 
lives at Hampton -court or Kensington, for instance, the walb 
must become damp, and the place not fit to live in. If y<* 
were to go to those palaces you would be most agreeably dis- 
appointed ; for they are always full of most excellent com* 
pany5 and you would see brass-plates on the doors of tht 
auits of apartments, informing you that this lord, that \aiff 
this honourable miss, and that honourable gentleman, wait 
the inhabitants of the place ; and at Kensington -palace yet 
would see, amongst others, the name of that Mr. Cmoem^ 
who now so boldfy arraigns the Ministers for their inteotioa 
to make a reform of the Parliament ! I dare say, that if ft 
were proposed to put these people out of the pakKce»> th^ 
i^ould insist upon it that tliey had a '* vested** right of (pofl*^ 
session 5 and if the King himself were to think proper to gt 
in to look at the apartments, it would excite surprise ia no* 
body that knows them, if they were to regard hioi aaa tretr 
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msser, land ask him what the cle%'il he Was doing tbenh- 
i¥h«re there is a veHing there can be a divesting ; ami 1 
ihould have little hope of a reformed Parliament^ that shocdii 
lit a month without sending these gentry to hire lodging^ fbr 
hemselves, end restoring the King to the possession of Imv 
>wn palaces.* 

To return to the expenses of the country, we must first cA- 
lerve, thoag4) it seems to be always overlooked, that the covaArf 
pvems itself^ aad pays for its own government, wholly md»^ 
lendently of the government up at London. This [)art of tte 
nstitutions of the country still exists in form at any ralr„ 
Saeh county has a complete government in itself 3 it has at 
lord -lieutenant, a sheriff, justices of the peace, and all infenor 
3fficers 5 it has a militia, when the posse of the sheriff is fbuoil 
insufficient ^ir d\e purpose of keeping the peace. It provides 
for all these by a tax called the county- rate. It has no need 
^f any interference of the Government up in London, except 
that it wants the King to appoint its sheriff and its justices 
and its lord-lieutenant 5 to g^ve his commissions to the ofllicess 
^ its militia, and to send his judges twice a year, to cause 
fttstice to be executed, and to decnie, in conjunction with the 
juries, on matters relative to the differences between man aitdi 
man. The counties pay, and pay well, for the governing oif 
thems^ves, jiast as the several States of America do ; mid 
this one county of Lancaster pays more for this purpose thaift 
any fo«r or five of the American tJtates. When the tax-eaters 
tell us, therefore, and when good foolish people adopt iht 
tale, that Government must be bupported, the proper answer 
is, that the Government is supported in the counties, and ilk 
the several citfes and towns 5 but what they mean by Govenir 
toent are, the fundholders, the dead- weight, the j)ensione»a^ 
»nd sinecure-people, the haunters of the club-houses, and atl 
the s^warms of idlers that devour the substance of the natietb. 
The county-rate, that is to say, the inoney that is raised toi 
support the Government in the county, to keep peace anfl 
***'''™™' " I iii.> . - ■ .. II. .1.1 1 .1 ■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ 

* There is a pensona^, particularly dear to tbe iohabitantt of M«»- 
Oiester, whose oame is Henry Aooington, ahd whose title ift ImtM 
f iscoant SiomoutH ; amidst lofty and beautiful trees, and surrouotiMI 
hy herds of fat fhliow^deer, lives this nubie visqount, in a palace, io tftm 
^'^M^ of RiehntfKid-patk, surrounded with a hig^h wall, ten intle» il» 
kn^. How he came there, not hellig: yet .a member of a relbviii>|l^ 
P^rliaiDeut, 1 have no means of discovering. But having a great deun» 
^know how it was, 1 ftliall certainly, if 1 become such member^ nglL 
'<Mi to ascertain €0 the greatest nicety. 
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order, and to cause property to be protected and justice to be 
done^ is raised in the county 5 but then it is expended in the 
county, as it ought to be, and not carried away out of it, to 
be expended in London, in Paris, or in Rome. 

What, then, is required to support the kingly government} 
It would be quite ample to leave at the sole disposal of the 
King, about one hundred or one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year 5 quite sufficient to allow three hundred thou- 
sand pounds more for officers of state, judges, ambassadors, 
and contingent expenses appertaining to this general govern- 
ment 5 for as to colonies, it is mere hypocrisy, if not perfidy, 
to pretend that it can be beneficial to hold a colony that calls 
upon, the nation for one single farthing of expense, 1>eyond 
that which is incurred by keeping up a navy to protect those 
colonies against the hostility of foreign states. The whole of 
the navy, during the last peace, cost little more than a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling a year. Let it now cost three millions 
and a half, and then it would bring the whole expenditure of 
the kingdom, exclusive of the government of the counties, 
down to four millions a year, or to five at the very utmost. 
I defy any man to point out the necessity of any expenditure 
beyond this. The whole of the government expenses of the 
United States 5 the general government, with its army, navy, 
ambassadors, custom-house officers, and all put together j 
and adding thereto the government expenses of the twenty 
States,^of which the Union now consists : all these put to- 
gether do not amount to three millions of pounds sterling a 
year. Why should we want more ; and if we do not want 
more, why should we raise more ? 

However, lam for making a large provision for the navy, 
l)ecause I would have the sailors wqJI paid, and have ihem 
able and faithful. We have now three generals to every 
regiment of foot and every regiment of horse, and two ad- 
mirals to every ship of the line. I should be afraid to state 
this fact, if it did not stand recorded in books published by 
the Government, or persons acting with the approbation of 
the Government. The fact is so monstrous, that it seems to 
call in question, not only the spirit, but also the sanity that 
permits an abuse so outrageous. If, because we have so long 
been paying sixty millions a year to the divers sorts of tax- 
gatherers, you think you cannot be safe in your houses 
if we pay only four or five millions a year, then indeed 
you must continue to pay the sixty 5 but observe, at the san^^ 
tirae^ that a parliamentary reform is a thing neither wanted 
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nor to be ratioDally desired. It is for the express purpose of 
lightening the burdens of the people : it is for the esq^ress 
purpose of making cheap government, and, if it do not 
answer this purpose^ it will be a great deal better for it never 
to take .place. 

NoWy gentlemen, for the means of raising, in a cheap, easy* 
and sure manner, these four or five millions a year ; for, if the 
sum be not reduced to that, in time of peace ; if a reformed 
Parliament will not cause it to be reduced to that, it shall be 
but for a very short time that 1 will have anything to do 
with that parliament. These means are, in the first place, 
custom-house duties 3 these now amount to about seventeea 
millions of pounds sterling a year. They might, with great 
advantage to commerce and manufactures, be reduced to 
three or four, and still leave suQicient protection to navigation, 
and to certain manufactures. But I would have a general, 
uniform, and cheaply-collected tax on real property. I 
would have all the houses, lands, mines, and other real pro* 
perty, valued ; the amount of tax on each parcel of property 
should be fixed, and be paid quarterly by the person in occu- 
pation ; and the payment should take place on the same day 
in every county, and at different places in the county, in order 
to make the matter as little inconvenient as possible. The 
payment should be enforced by a process at once speedy and 
effectual, and the parties liable to pay should bring the 
money to the appointed place, and not have it demanded o£ 
.them at their several places of abode. There would be no 
need of any expense of collection beyond a mere trifle to the 
person appointed to receive the money from the county ; be- 
cause the county should take care to have the money brought 
i^nd paid at the several places appointed for the payment. 

Some people will sa'y, that it is unjust to tax real property, 
and nothing else ^ while others have said, I dare say, that to 
take off the tithes, is only giving their amount to the land- 
lords. These are very narrow views taken of the matter. A 
tax upon land is a tax upon everything which the land pro- 
duces. If you lay a pound of tax upon a landlord, he lays it 
on upon the tenant in rent } and the tenant lays it upon his 
^heat and his meat and other produce. All of us are con- 
sumers, according to our several means of consumption. In 
^his the landlord and the farmer would pay their share of 
the land-tax, which, like every other tax, spreads its influence 
in the way of privation over the whole community ; but a 
direct tax on real property is the best, because it is so certaia 

o 5 
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in amount and so cheap in the collectioi]. A pound o€ ttt 
laid upon the landlord of a house is charged by him to hift 
tenant 5 the tenant, if he be in any business, divides it BfltMf 
bis customers 5 and if he be not in any business^ he dedycH 
it in some shape or other from his servants^ or teom IhcM 
with whom he Is accustomed to deal. 

A tax of this sort, like the air^ reaches everything: 3 bi|t It 
Is at the same time free from all the vexation^ all that annoys 
Rtice^ all that endless torment, and those acts of merdlM 
tyranny, which always did, and always must, grow out of • 
tax on consumable commodities. It is just the same witk 
regard to tithes. The tithes would not be given to the land* 
lord any more than to the rest of the commnnity; norai* 
they in their nature at all oppressive any more than rent is» 
The farmer has two landlords in place of one, that is all ; aad 
the taking nway of the benefices of the clergy is only, in iact» 
the putting an end to so many small proprietors of land. Boti 
in ihe lirsi place, the property belongs to the public and the 
poor ; in the next place, it is consumed by those who do no* 
thing for it. The tithe taken away from the parsons, dw 
benefit is diffused amongst the whole of the community 1 
and this is the ground for taking it away, and not because it 
is a hinderance to agriculture. A tax upon real property, at 
4 per cent, upon the rental, would yield about four roillioiiB 
a year in Great Britain } and extended to Ireland, it nigbt 
yield four and a half or five. It Would be varied of course^ 
according to the wants of the state j and of these wants di0 
representatives of the people would be the judge. 

One conspicuous benefit which must inevitably arise fr<MB the 
change is this : that nine-tenths of the time which is now apeat 
by the Parliament in discussing the details of taxation ; and in 
discussing the merits of petitions, containing complaints on 
the score of the divers taxes, would all be saved. Tbtt 
enormous volutne of laws which each session now product, 
equal in bulk to all the statutes of any ten kings before^ 
reign of the House of Hanover, would be reduced to the siK 
of one of those pamphlets which the boroughmongers' Ftf* 
liament allowed us to publish, at a price not less than st<* 
pence ; and the reformed House of Commons, driving M* 
lamy's boozing*ken from beneath its roof, would have ixa^ 
by day-light soberly to consider the measures necessary tt 
provide for the happiness of the people, to preserve thepoiver 
and uphold the honour of 'the kingdom* 



---1 
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Iw vcHiaiAa ior vae tojtubmii to j^ou^e r9«son« on wilA 
[ £ouad the f^Hurteefilh nod l«i»l pc9pi»itioa^ which i» c»^ 
pressed is iheae wciti» :*— 

M.. To eanse the PRO«*ftiiTAKT Hibiuircht to l>e \egMy 
tepcjEiM and nholii^ied in lrelrini<d; -end to cause tM^ 
ParUafnent of the whole kiftgdom to hold its sesstoiVy 
and the King lo bold his Court, tH Irhlahd once kfe 
every three ^ara 5 and to tause Ihe same to 4tite 
place in the city oiF Vork oaee in every three yeai% 
and also in the city of SALfSBfraT-onee in every threes 



It a^ ^ any part of the Ibr mer propositions were "** nfthtt 
imd BdNoiMif*2f;" if these epithets were justly applicable tet 
thesis Wtlere will you be able to find epithets descriptive 6t 
the wildness of thia proposition > I am, however, fortunately 
drcMRStanced here : I have to do with a patient that tte 
doctors have giv^n up 5 with that tort of patient of wMeb 
the Mms of the healing aft say, ** Nothing more can be done 
for hhn t let him have just what be fancies.* * In short, sudk 
ia the atate of Irektnd, according even to the confessions of 
the Cbvemment Itself, that no suggestion relative to mest^ 
sarea for making it better off than it is can be deemed pre- 
8ttnaf>lirous^ be Ihey what Ihey may, and come from what 
soaree Ihey may. &if«ry one says that some great change Im 
tbeaiAitrs of Ireland h necessary; but no one attempts lo» 
8iPf whi^ change. Those who poxir forth complaints* in the 
name of Ireland, however just those complaints may be. and 
however able the organ of putting them forth, invariabl]F 
coaiae themselves to making the complaints, to descrlbtin^. 
thelto^fies and the strfffeflngs of Ireland, to suggesting eV» 
to he remedied, .bat s^hiom or never do they suggest tlife 

resM^yv 

Aa to the Government, it acknowledges, both in its worti» 
and itadeiedd^ that 1^ state of that part of the-kingdom hds' 
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become, in their hands, as bad as it can possibly be ; tbal 
nothing can mal&e that state worse ; that any change may be 
for the better 3 that no change can be for the worse } so that, 
as that which I propose is a very- great change, it cannot be 
deemed presumption in me to propose its adoption. ' 

Besides, gentlemen, I have this further pretensfon to be 
listened to, in this case, that I have been right, in several in- 
dtances, in predicting the coming of these evils to Ireland^ 
when the Government, and when even the strictest partisans 
of Ireland, have been. wrong. It is now much about tea 
years ago since I insisted that prosperity and tranquillity 
never could be known to Ireland until the Protestant hier- 
archy were repealed, and until poor-laws were established 
in that country. I should give you no pleasure by describ* 
ing, even if my memory would enable me to do it, the ridi- 
cule and censure which were so unsparingly poured out upon 
me for entertaining and promulgating this opinion. At the 
time when the measure of Catholic tmandpatim was 
pressed upon the attention of the Parliament and indeed 
at every time when it was so pressed, from the year 1819 to 
the time when it was finally granted, I always contended for 
It, as an act of justice due to Ireland ; but at the same time 
I never omitted to contend that that alone would nather 
tranquillize nor benefit Ireland ^ and I could refer to a hnn* 
4red passages in my writings in proof of this fact. When the 
grand meeting took place upon Penenden Heath, in Keott 
In the month of October 18^8, for the purpose of petitioning 
the Parliament to grant Catholic emancipation ; and when 
the Tories, as they were called, ranged themselves ki oppo- 
sition to that petition, I ranged myself in opposition ixi it 
also, though it was brought forward by a geutleaian oi that 
county for whom I had the greatest respect, and seconded 
by a nobleman whom I respected perhaps more than any 
other man in the world. I did not, indeed, join the Tories in 
their petition ; but presented a petition of my own, praying 
the Parliament to grant Catholic emancipation; but fl^ 
to grant it ttaaccompantec^ by a repeal oj the Prote^o^ 
hierarchy. 

As we approached the passing of the! Emandpaticn BUlf 
I became more zealous in my endeavours to show that that 
bill would be of no use unless accompanied by poor' laws, ^ 
a repeal of the Protestant hierarchy. I was perfectly inde- 
fatigable in my endeavours to inculcate this belief. In oppo- 
sition to my opinioa was almost the whole of the press^ aa 



80011 afl the Duke of Wellington and Peel had been* coa« 
verted, by that miracle, which so eurpHsingly operated opoa 
their souls. While the bill was before the Houses of Parlia* 
ment, I did my best to cause it to be passed ; but never did 
I mention the subject without, at the same time, urging upon 
my readers the truth, that the bill would do nothing without 
an abolition of the Protestant hierarchy, and an introduc*^ 
iion of the poor-laws.* The very next year the discontents 
of Irelaind were greater^ and their consequences more dread* 
fiul than ever. The Enmncipation Bill gave rise to new feuds* 
and placed the^Government in a more perilous situation than 
it had ever been in before. The Government became a party 
in the feuds ; and the country, from one end to the other* 
became divided, and that too upon grounds which gave no 
hope of any future change for the better, unless something 
very much like revolution took place. The state of Irdand 
was bad. enough before the measure of emancipation was 
adopted 3 but when that measure had been adopted the 
people of Ireland saw that the ground of quarrel had been, 
not between Catholic and Protestant ; when the law had put 
Catholics upon a level with Protestants, as to all civil mat- 
ters and powers, the quarrel became clearly one between 
Irishmen and the descendants of Englishmen 3 all the old 
wounds were torn open ) and the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill held forth the supremacy in Church and State, as a prize 
for the two hostile parties to contend for. Indeed it is per- 
fectly notorious that the situation of Ireland has been grow- 
ing vrorse and worse, and more and. more replete with 
danger, ever since the passing of that famous bill. 
> Now, as I so repeatedly and so fully and so distinctly re« 
peated, all these consequences of that bill 5 and as the Duke 
of Wellington and Peel, joining with Lords Grey and Al- 
thorp • as both the parties in Parliament most cordially 
joined in expressing their confident expectations of tranquil^ 
lity and prosperity to Ireland, being amongst the conse- 
quences of that measure 3 as Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shell, 



* I be^ leave to refer the readers to the Register of the 26th of 
Aug^ust, 1829 ; anil also to the petition presented hy roe at Penenden 
Heath, which he- will find in the last Register of the month of Octobett 
1828 ; also to the divers Registers written during the time that the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was before the two Houses of Parliament* 
In these writings the reader will be so ^ood as to look for the ground 
of my pretensions to offer advice with regard to Ireland at this 
moment. 
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mA the whok of the Gatluille S^UBcm^mt, ^spMumi Jim 
mate expectations, 4» tkej cmiatiilBd t» xkiiBalff*tkeir ioMNai*^ 
atiea upon the hove tbnngmg la xM the E&ttndpaliMi BSL|^ 
wid as ttpoD the laaie ground they aaimled to tbediufiaai 
ohi^emeDt of ihe lorty-«lHUing*'lr«ebeldeis ef itekud, iB» 
(^ing that thelHll was ao great .a good, was«ft higtutiirflM^ 
thatit ciDuldnothe^fMMPchasedat^aodvarft'tate: 4es6rihil9 
it AS the hosd of peace and of union, as the miatter lol ««»• 
la0iiag«fleetton hetweaa England and Ireland, «a Ikb waf 
the km^mg^ of all these persons and parties $ nod as a^ 
langu«i§«^sand my sentinentSy^ as fnlly laid befove llbe pdblic^ 
were ppcclsely the o|^>ostte of these > and a» the evaolt hfl# 
now proved that I wos right, and that they were aM wrangt 
tbfese facts being notoriously true, 1 trust, gantlaaieaT tM 
yon ivill Qot deem it presumption that 1 now sobmit to^M 
propositions which these same persons and pattsts wiUi in 
all pnobability, be as much disposed to censure as they WOT 
oay opinions of 182S aad 18^. 

I now come (thos sanctioned by experience) to the flMV 
sure$ mentioned in the proposition which 1 liave JMt had Am 
honour to read to you. The repedi of tke 
hierarehy in Ireland 1 have always, since 1 nnd^nltaod 
thing of the matter, regarded as absolutely necessary, as 4 
beginning to nuike Ireland other tiian a bucdentnfinglaBiy 
as it now is, and as it has been for the last forty 3WB«t> ^ 
thereabouts* Even, that would not do without an iotfodttS^ 
tion of the poor-laws $ but as one would natufally leai^lQ^ 
the other,! only think it necessary to show that theiueraMly 
ought to be repealed, and to be repealed at once aad com* 
pletely. In order to do this, and to. show that it would *!»» 
elude nothing unjust towards anybody, I must go laldfll 
sort of history of the connexion of Irdand with £aglnnd» 
, which I trust you will indulge nse in doing, when you sfaatt 
consider the vast importance of the sulileet* if litlaml 
were indeed a bunch of rocks like the SciMy Islands, or n 
pitiful province like one of the Cantons of Switxeriand, tte 
inhabitants of which are suffered to exist in their present 
state in order to breed butchers to be hired by those 
despots to be watchmen for the persons of the despotf, 
and to cut, when need be, the throats of their s^i^eeta i if it 
were a beggarly bunch of rocks, with here and theie n 
valley, affording just food enough to rear up wretches whn 
Ro and sell themselves to fight, brother against brother, ant 
nither against son, in the armies of the contending dtnpetti| 
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if Irehmd were a thing of thi« 8ort> I ftbovld th^k it 
tretnel^ onreasoiiable to waste a moment of your Ihne ia 
hatenmg to observations resfieetin]^ it. Bat Ireland i« a really 
great and fertile country, thongh its Ifertfltty has been, in 
«eiKie measure^ tendered nseleds by misgovernment At any 
rate, it is tt country separated from England by nothing 
more than what the Aniericans wovld call a river > in do* 
minion ami resources it is inseparable from England ; it Is^ 
iniact, a part of the very same country, and a pari of itH 
must always remain^ though it appears to hava beeil^tiie 
policy of the greater part of our rulers, for a serfes af 4M9^ 
to consider it and treat it as a colony. Such being the im- 
portance of this part of the kingdom^ and such its close con* 
n^ion -With England, no man of common sense will talk of 
anything to promote the greatness and prosperity of the 
kiagdora^ without including Ireland in every measure whidk 
he has to recommend. Iiet me now briefiy state the history 
of this connexion. 

There was a time, to be sure, before the nations of the 
eontinent extended their views in this western direetion, that 
Ireland was wholly separate from England, in point of sway« 
The King of England had nothing to do with ft, and it was 
governed by its petty princes, in conjunction with the Catho« 
lie bishops and priests, who, amidst all the wars that occa* 
sionally took place, had influence enou^ to uphold the 
Catholic religion. Ireland was looked upon by the Pbpe, as 
belonging, to liim as supreme sovereign. God knows how 
many popes there have been, from the clays of St. Peter down 
to the present time ; but I know that there never was but 
one Englishman a Fope. He was a very old man when he 
ivas made Pope ; and, having Ireland to give away, he would 
have t»een an unnatural dog indeed if he had ^^otten bis 
own country. In short, he made England a present of 
Irelaad; and upon that ground the King of England^ 
Henry 11.^ claimed it, and sent as great a ruffian as ever the 
World tbenetofore had seen to take possession of it in his name. 
For several ages the possession was but partial ; and though 
the iLlbgs of England squeezed Ireland now and (hen pretty 
Smartly, and caused it to suffer great cruelties from their 
myrmidons, called governors and commanders, there was no 
ground for general and bitter hostility and deadly persecu- 
tion, until the Protesiant Reformati&n had taken place, and 
^ntll the reigti of the savage Queen Elizabeth. Ireland had 
frequently been severely p^inished by the SngMsh before : it h*«* 
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Jong been a country occasionally given up to be robbed sni 
packed by the rapacious courtiers of £ns:Iand ; but the Ca« 
4holic religion existing in both countries, there was no vi^Ud 
excuse for the general and blood-thirsty persecution . which 
commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, who sent her Protestant 
parsons, as Mahomet sent myrmidons, to force themselves 
into the Irish churches, sword in hand, and to drag the peofile 
jto hear in those churches that which they deemed heresy and 
blasphemy. To give an adequate description of the scenes in 
Ireland at the time here referred to sets defiance to all elo- 
quence, even if I had any at my command. 

It was clearly seen that the Protestant parsons and bishops 
never could receive tithes, or be suffered to live in Ireland 
without a trant/er of property from Catholics to Protestants. 
Hence a system of plundering, the most barefaced, the most 
atrocious, and most extensive, that ever was beheld in the 
world,' was invented and acted upon. First, the people were 
goaded on to what were called acts of rebellion 3 these were 
ibllowed by forfeitures^ extending over whole counties and 
provinces ; these forfeitures were to the crown, in virtue of 
the law of high treason 5 the crown then granted away or 
Bold the estates thus forfeited ; and thus the thing went on, 
until within the last hundred years : hence the estates of the 
Irish became the property of the English. ' But to the ever- 
lasting praise of the Irish people, nothing could drive them 
from the religion of their fathers. Their sufferings on this 
score exceed those of any other people upon the face of 
the earth. However, in proportion as the estates were taken 
from them, the bodily persecutions diminished in severity. 
The Protestant hierarchy, which had been established by 
force, has continued to collect its revenues,, always detested 
by the vast majority of the people, but enjoying a compulsory 
^obedience : it existed in comparative safety under the pro- 
tection of laws which excluded the Catholics from all share 
of civil and political power. But this exclusion having been 
removed by the Emancipation Bill, which, while it repealed 
all the penal laws against the Catholics, declared 
.«8 competent and as fit to enjoy civil, military, naval, and 
political power, as the Protestants were $ in fact, declared 
that a Catholic was as fit to be a general, an admiral, a 
aheriff, a judge, .or to sit in council with the King, as a 
Protestant was. This wholly changed the face of thiQg9> 
and it amounted to an implied declaration that die Protestant 
Reformation had been unnecessary to the upholding the 
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kingly power and promoting the prosperity of the kingdom; 
md this declaration having been made, with what feeliogt 
vere Catholics to look back on the persecutions and the 
>lunderings which they had endured for the sake of introduce 
ng the Protestant religion instead of the Catholic? Aye, 
)ut this was not all 3 this was^a mere trifle compared to the 
ieclaration to which the Emancipation Act amounted, that 
;he Protestani hierarchy was now no longer necessary, to 
[reland at the least, whatever it might be to England. 

The consequences of the great and natural revolution pro» 
luced in men's minds by this measure we have had con- 
stantly before us, from the time of the passing of the bill to 
this very hour. For my own part, I so clearly foresaw the 
consequences, and was so desirous of making a solemn de- 
claration upon the subject^ that, in a very little while after 
the bill was passed, 1 presented to the House of Commons a 
petition^ dated on the Wth of April 18?9, concluding with a 
prayer, that the House would be pleased to pass a law " to 
•* repeal, abrogate, abolish^ and render utterly frustrate and 
" of no effect the Protestant Church, now established by law 
** in Ireland 5 ** and that it would be pleased " to cause to be 
** in that part of the kingdom, effectual provision for the 
*^ re fief of the poor:** Thus, then, gentlemen 5 that which 

* The petition, which was presented by Mr. Denison, one of the 
Members for the coanty of Surrey, who, accordiog to a note which he 
had previously addressed to rae, expressed his disagreement in opinion 
with the petitioner ; the petition was in the following words : 

• « 

To the Honowahle the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Bri* 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament cusembled, 

THE PETITION OF WILLIAM €OfiB£TT, OF BARNES, IN THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY, 

Most humbly showeth. 

That your petitioner prays your Honourable House, that the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, as by law established, may be, bylaw, 
repealed and utterly abrogated and abolished ; and that this prayer he 
founds on the facts which he, with the greatest respect, will now pro- 
ceed to submit to your Honourable Uous^. 

That, until the year 1547, the Catholic religion was the only religion 
known in Ireland : that, after the Protestant religion was introduced 
ioto England, it was, by law, made to be the religion taught in the 
churches in Ireland ; that a Protestaut clergy were made to supplant 
^e Clergy of the ancient religion ; that the latter were turned out of 
^be livings and the churches ; that the altars were pulled down aiid 
the Mass abolished, and the iProtestaot Table and Common Prayer 
forcibly introduced in their stead. 

That the people of Ireland saw with great indignation this attempt 
to force upon them a new and strange religion, and to compel them to 
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I now propose to yoti, yrith n^tird to the IProtestatit hienirchjr 
©f Ireland, is hj no meftns a nevr project got up fbr this oc- 
tftDion. Il h in accordance with iny loti^entertained and fixed 

. — ■ * 

kbandtiD and 1)ecome apostates to tbat relig^ion io which they had beet 
bom aird bredj that rdlgion whi«h had t^ea the reU^oD of their 
lathers for maay «ettturie«> aad the truths purity, and wtedom «f whid^ 
were to deariy (iroveU by. it« happy efftct9>, 

That, therefore, the peu{^e rtgected this new reli^ioa^ of the oHffift 
mi which, or of the authority by which it was imposed od them, they 
had, and could have, no idea; but that the Goverument of Eoglaod 
]iersisted id eocnpelUng^ the Irish to submit to bb abandon men t ^ tbt 
Aoeieot and to aii acioptioa of tbe new religion » 

. That, in order to effect this purpose, clergyiDen to officiate in Ibi 
churches of Ireland were sent from Eu|^land,aud that to these the titbcf 
knd other Church -revenues were all transferred, leaving the Catholic 
cAeitcy to btg or starve ; but thai, such was the abhortenee which the 
Irish peofile entertained «t the thought of apost«tixiu|f fironi tbei^ 
veiigion, that thi^ shunned as they would have shuaDed deiwsits ef 
deadly pestileuce those churches, to which they had before resorted 
with punctuality and zeal surpassed by the people of no nation on thf 
•arth s atid that, srill clinging^ to their faithful pastors, they secretlv 
vooght i^ houses. In barns, in woodfe, in cav«s, amongst toeks, or ia 
liMtaesses of some sort, the comforts of that commuuionto which they 
fu> longer dared to resort in open day. 

The Government, irritated at this contumacy, as it was called, bat 
fidelity, as it ought to have been called, resorted to meaus tbe niost 
-tyrannical, tbe most cruel, and even the most ferocious, in order to 
subdue this pious fideli^ ; that it inAicted fine, imprisonoMnt, torture, 
mi death, and sometimes two or three of these ail upon the aao* 
person ; tbat it confiscated not ouly innumerable estates belooginfC t» 
Catholics, but whole counties at once, on t^e plea that this was necai* 
^ary in order to plant the Protestant religion ; that the lands thtf 
(Confiscated were given to Protestants ; and that, in reality, the former 
owners were extirpated, or made little iieiter than slaves to tbe la- 
tniders. 

That, however, in spite of acts of tyranny, at the thought ef which Nero 
and Caligula would have startled with horror, whichatcts continued to be 
(enforced with uuahaUed rigour for more than 200 yeam; tluit in spite 
of these acts of fining, confiscating, plundering, racking, and kiliiiig^ 
all having io view one s*ugle object^ tliat of compeUiog tbe pso f d e li 
conform to the Church as by law established ; that, in spite of >B 
these atrocious acts, these matchless barbarities of two hundiied yMC% 
the people of Ireland^ thcMigh tbeir coautry was fnecpiently almosf 
literally strewed with wangled bodies, and made red with bloed, ad^ 
hered with unshaken fidelity to the religion of their and of war fitcbafft 
that in spite of death contiattaUy kiekiwg them in tbe laae^ in tifiStBm 
prisons, racks, halters, axes, and the bowel- rippiag knife; iaefit*^ 
all the$e, tbeir faithful fMciests have never desert iImb ; aad thai 
the, priests now in Irekud art tbe auQcesaors of thaaaaada ef hei^ 
martyrs, many of whom were actually ripped up and cut iataqaaftMi^ 

That, nevertheless, the new Cbardi, by.lawestabliahedygntat|fe(y 
iato her possession aU the property that had heloagad t» the ''^ 



ipitilotfs upmn the suhjeel. And I trust, that r^ty little li«ed 
>e said to convince you that it is imposeible to make Ireland 
ranquil and faappy, to- make it any other than a grfiemistf 

II - ■ -■ - -— ^— 

[^htireh ; «tMl that ftfae took all the tithes^ all the parsiMiag«>h<»uaa^ 
ill the |^I«bes, all the fatiided estates, which in Irelattd are of im*' 
nense ext«iifc and value ; so that Ireland, for nearly thrve bundrccl 
jrears, conC&iiued to exhibit, aiid still exhibits, the strange tight el 
in euonnousily rich established Church nearly without flocks, and on 
the other band, an aimost mendicant priesthood with flocks coraprissof 
khe main part of the people; it exhibits a reli^ous gy&l«iii, which take* 
Lfae use of the churches from the millions^ and gives it to the thou** 
sands; that takes the churches from that religion by the folkiwers (rf 
which tircy were founded and endowed, and gives tbem to that retigiott 
the followers of which protest against the faith of the founders aod 
endowers, antl brand fh«ir religion as idolatrous and damnable. 

That your petitioner can form an idea of no being short of a fiend^ 
in point of malignity and cruelty, capable of viewine such a acea« 
without feelings of horror ; and, therefore he is confkTent, that yoov 
Honourable House, fltiil, as he hopes, animated with the benerotani 
spirit which led to the recent enactment in favoar of tba persecatc# 
C^iholics, will hasten to put an end to a scene so digraceful, aad ta 
llj^ustiee «o flagrantly outrageous. 

That it must be manifest to every one, that there ooald bie, Ibf 

giving the vast revenues of the Church of Iceland to a Protestaat 

Clergy, no ground other than Uiat those revenues might be applied itt 

such manner as to cause the main body of the people to become and 

remain Protestants, and that, too, of the oammunioa cstablishad hf 

law : that those revenues, oa the most moderate estimate,, amount ta 

three millieiis of pounds sterling a year; that several of the Iriak 

bishops have, of late years, left, at their death, person alpronerty ea* 

ceeding, for each, two hundred thousand pounds; that the aeaneriai 

and prebends, and other beneflcfs in the Church of Ir^laad^ as by lair 

established, are cf great value ; and that your humble petitioner ia 

sure that your Honourable House will not deem him presumftaaua, if 

he take it for granted, that your Honourable House will allow> that it 

Ia impossible that any Goveraineut in its senses, that any bnt Qrraati| 

and mad tyrants, too, would have s^iven tbete immense revenues 4o ^a 

Protestant clergy, unless with a view, and ia the confident expecta* 

tion, of seeing the people, or a large part of fhem at any rate, coa« 

▼erted to the Pmtestant faith, aod joining in the Protestant comnne- 

ition; for, that, otherwise, it must have been evideat^ that those im^ 

laeaae revenues could ojily serve to oreatu division, and to perpetiHita 

all the passions hostile to the' peace and prosperity of a countiy. 

That, however, at the end of two hundred and «eveiity»6ix yaaia^ 
there are, in Ireland, even a less number of Church Protestants thaai^ 
as your bumble petitioner finds good historicai reason lor believing!^ 
there were an huadred and eighty years ago ; and that it ii a fast 

EtneraUy admitted, that the Chnrch Protestants ^n that cuuotry have 
ng been, and still are, decreasing in number, compared with thatal 
the Catholics, and also compared with that of those Protestant actfti 
arho stand aloof from her Common Pcayer aad Communion { that it Ii 
*a uadotahted fact^ that» in many parisheSf there are scarcdy muf 
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burden to England, unless this, the prayer of my petition, 
be acted upon. What do we behold in Ireland at this mo- 
inent ? For years past we have seen the tithes collected by 



ProtestaDts at all ; that, in some parishes there is uot one ; that 
throughout the whole country, thare is not, on an average, more 
than one Church- Protestant to every six Catholics or Dissenters; 
and that, while the Catholics are shut out of the churches founded and 
endowed by their forefathers of the same faith, and white these 
lurches are empty, or at best echo to the solitary voice of the sti- 
peudiury Bt;ent of the opulent and luxurious non-residing incumbent, 
the Catholics are compelled, either to abandon the public practice of 
their worship, to build chapels at their own expense, or, which they are 
frequently compelled to do, kneel down on the ground and io the 
open air. 

. That, if your Honourable Hoi?se will hardly be able to refrain from 
expressing deep indignation at the thought of a scene like this (exist- 
ing, apparently, with your approbation) , it would be presumption, in- 
i}fl«d, in your humble petitioner, to attempt to estimate the feelinfci 
with which you must contemplate the present state of the Irish Church, 
as by law established, and the present application of its prodigious 
revenues. • 

I That there are in Ireland 3,403 parishes ; that these are moulded 
into 515 livings, and that therefore each person has on an average 
the tithes and glebes of more than nine parishes ; that this is not the 
trorstf however, for that many of the livings are united, and that the 
nvbole 3,403 parishes are divided amongst le&s than 350 parsons ; that 
of the 3,403 parishes there are only 139 that have parsonage-houses, 
so that there is now remaining only one parsonage-house to every 24 
parishes, and only 465 that have any churches, or one church to seven 
iparishes ; and that even in these, residence of the incumbent, or even 
« curate, seldom takes place for any length of time; that the Church, 
«s by law established, would seem to be merely the means of making 
out of the public resources, provision for certain families and persons; 
that of the four archbishops and eighteen bishops of the Irish Church, 
as by law establisheJ, there are, as your petitioner believes, fourteen 
who are, by blood or marriage, related to Peers; that a similar prin- 
ciple appears to your humble petitioner to prevail in the filling of the 
•other dignities and the livings ; and that therefore the Irish Church, 
as by law established, really does seem to your humble petitioner to 
•exist for no purpose other than that of furnishing the Government with 
the means of bestowing largesses on the aristocracy. 
■■ That, though this must, as your petitioner presumes your Honoura- 
We House will believe, be a great evil, it is attended with evils still 
greater than itself; that to expect, in such a state of things, a wiliio^ 
payment of tithes and clerical dues, would l>e next to a trait of niad- 
iiess ; that the tithes are often collected by the aid of a military force, 
•and that bloodshed is not unfrequently a circumstance in the enter- 
prise ; that it is manifest that, if there were no military force kept opt 
there could be no tithes collected ; and that, therefore, to the evil of 
the present application of the Irish Church revenues, is to be added the 
coat and all the other evils arising from the keeping up of a great 
standing army in Ireland ; that, besides this army, there is kept ^^i' 
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nilitary force j we have seen the ministers of this Christian 
;hurch compelled to forego their claims, or to see those 
claims enforced by the sword of the law, at least : frequently 
)y the litei'al sword of the policeman or soldier ; and though 
hese have hitherto triumphed in the horrible combat carried 
m for the purpose of upholding that, the legitimate object of 
which is to promote peace oh earth and good will amongtt 

bot an armed, and sometimes, mounted police establisbment, costing 
in immense sura annuajly ; that it is clear that neiiber army nor po* 
ice would be wanted in Ireland, were it not for the existence of the 
Church EstabHsbraent, which the Catholics and Dissenters, who form 
iix parts out of seven of the people, must naturally, and notoriously do, 
letest and abhor; that, therefore, while the Irish Church, as by law 
established, appears to your humble'petitioner to be kept up as a source 
for supplying Government with the mean) of bestowing largesses on 
the aristocracy, the army and police appear to him to be required solely 
for the purpose of giving efficiency aud permanence to that supply. 

That, hence arise, as your humble petitioner firmly believes, all tbe 
dlscoDtenta, all the troubles, all the poverty, nakedness, hunger, all 
the human degradation in Ireland ; aud this belief he founds upon 
facts which are undeniable. 

That, when the Reformation laid its merciless hand on Ireland, that 
country, blessed with a soil and climate as good as any in the world, 
had 649 monasteries and other foundatious of that nature ; that it had 
a church in every parish, iustead, of having, as now, one church, on an 
average, to seven parishes ; that it had then a priest in every parish, 
)vho relieved the poor aud repaired the church out of the tithes ; thafe 
it had, in the monasteries aud in the bishops' palaces, so many points 
MPhence tbe poor, the widow, the orphan, and Jthe stranger, received 
relief; and that it bad (greater than all the rest) unily of faith,- glory 
to God with one voice, peace on earth, and good will towards men. 

That, alas ! your humble petitioner need not tell your Honourable 
House, that these have all, yea all, been swept away by the meant 
lusde use of to introduce, establish, and uphold the Protestant hierar- 
<^by ; that these means are still in practice, aud are, in productiveness 
of turmoil and misery, as active and efficient as ever^ and that, as long 
&s this hierarchy shall continue to exist, these same means must, your 
petitioner is convinced, be employed constantly and with unabated 
vigour. 

That, therefore, your humble petitioner prays that your Honourable 
House, proceeding upon tbe clear precedeuts set by former Parlia- 
ments, will be pleased to pass a law to repeal, abrogate, abolish, and 
render utterly frustrate and of no effect, the Protestant Church now 
•established by law in Ireland ; that you will be pleased to cause a jusfe 
distribution, in future, of the tithes aud otlier revenues now received 
by that Church ; that, in tliis distribution', you will be pleased to caus» 
to be made effectual provision for the relief of the poor; and that you 
^ill be pleased to adopt, relative to the premises, such other measure»' 
M, in your wisdom, you shall deem to be meet. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

-Barn-Mlm, JprU 20, 1829. Wii. COBBETT* 
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meMt viciory seems al las( to begia to chdnge aides; tke 
tithe-payers deem now to be becoxniag the victors, and we. 
almost wish to call the parsons of the days of the savage 
Elizabeth up from their graves, that they may hear the cry of 
'^^ persecution*' now ringing through Ireland^ from the lips 
of the Protestant parsons ! And, gentlemen, will you send 
to a reformed Parliament men who will sufifer these seeaea 
to continue $ men who, in order still to uphold this establish- 
ment^ will consent to keep up an army in irehmd, costing' 
Hiree or four millions a year | men who will conseat to 
auffer this state of half-rebellion continually to exist, and who 
VfiW suffer this one of the limbs of the kingdom to become 
paralysed for all good, while it is rendered doubly strong fSof 
all sorts of evtl ! if yon will consent ; if, either from listless* 
ness, or from any motive or cause whatsoever, you can be' 
prevailed upon to do this, the reform of the Parliament will 
be of no more use to you than any other empty and even in« 
articulate sound. 

In England, we want only an abolition of the tithes, and' 
an approprl<ation to public uses of the other revenues of the 
ohurch } because, here, the Protestant religion according (o 
the rites aad ceremonies of the church, is not only dominant 
in law, but In the hearts and tastes and habits of the people, 
whOa for the far greater part, have been estranged from the 
iihurch^ only, by the gross neglect of the clergy. In many 
^eat towae this is not the case ; but when we are talking of 
measures to affect the whole nation, we must take the whole 
nation into view. Here, at any rate, the churches are still 
atandlng, and also the par&onage*houaes, with the exception 
of a eomparative few. Here there is a Protestant parson of 
aome degree or other, who pretty constantly makes his ap» 
pearance in every parish church } but, in Ireland, five or six 
parishes, and sometimes nine or ten, have been moulded iato 
one. living ; and in soqim eases even these livings have been 
united under one rector or vicar. There, there has been tach 
a shameful uniting and amalgamating, thai scarcely any 
auch thing as Protestant church service is to be seen> in many 
purU of the country $ there, in some parishes at least, «carce* 
If a Proleetant is to be found $ and, taking the whole island 
together, the best estimates srtate that there is but one Church 
Protestant to seven Catholics and Pissenters, This, therefore, is. 
a vei^ different affair from the Established Chorch in Eagh^nd. 

Gentlemen, /or toAal;nii-|soM waa this hierardiy estapHshed 
in Ireland 2 Muat it not have been (or the puf pose of cftosiffg 



;he people of Ireland to be Church ProtestanU! It is toi*. 
possible that any government, in hs senses, that any bat 
yrants^ and mad tyrants too, would have given the Immense, 
-evenues of the church of Ireland to the clergy of that chorcht 
mless in the confident expectation of seeing a large part of 
;be people at least converted to the Protestant faith, and 
joioine: in the Protestant communion. Upon wliat other 
ground could any men but ruthless tyrants have bestowed 
upon Protestant parsons and bishops those enormous revenues, 
which have of late years enabled some of the bishops to leave 
at their deaths each of them, upwards of WQflOOL sterling ? 
Yet at the end of about 250 years, thjs work of conversion 
has proceeded so slowly, that this church has not now to 
number in its Bocks a seventh part of the inhabitants of the 
people at most; and, what is more, according to accounts. ' 
which 1 have seen, and which I believe to be correct^ its 
docks are less numerous now than th^y were one hundred years 
ago. What pretence, therefore, is there for the upholding of 
this cburcli, even if it could be upheld without any expense to 
the nation, without the assistance of any army or armed po- 
lice, without any danger to the peace and safety of the king-, 
douiy without any violence of anv sort, and even without 
discontent, amongst any part of the people ? £ven in that 
case, to uphold it would be an act of gross folly, as well as 
of crying iiyustice, but, under the present circumstances, to, 
uphold it, and by the means now resorted to, for the purpose, 
is an act which posterity will certainly ascribe to nothing, 
short of madness. 

In England the case is very different ; but even here, 

whatever is done must be done at once : there must be no 

attempt at doing the thing bit by bit, such as suffering, for. 

instance, the incumbents to enjoy their benefices to the 

end of their lives ; and I was very much surprised, the 

other day, to read in the report of a speech of Mr. Q'Connell» 

a proposition to leave the benefices in the hands of seve^- 

ml incumbents, as a '' vested interest " to the end of their 

lives respectively. In the first place, this is consonant with 

no principle ; because on the same ground that this would 

be adopted, the Chufrch has a right, or the patron has a right, 

to appoint successors to the present incumbents. There is no 

principle upon which you can take away the right of the 

patron, which is not equally good for taking away the right 

of ^e present incumbent. Besides which, the thing is wholly 

imprccticable^ for to suppose that one parisb will pay tdihcSft 
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T^hile the neighbouring parish is exempted, and that too in 
virtue of the same law, is to suppose that which is morally, 
and almost physically impossible. Figure to yourselves (sach 
a law having been passed) one parish having no tithes to 
pay, and all the parishes adjoining it constantly beseeching 
God to deliver them from their rector or vicar. 

This, therefore, is what cannot be. Happen what else 
may, this is what cannot be. And^ as to the injustice of at 
once ousting the present possessor of a living 5 what injustice 
is there that goes much beyond the injustice of taking all 
possibility of church preferment from those who have been 
educated for the purpose of becoming parsons ? They, too, 
have a vested interest to a certain extent ^ but as in the case of 
the beer-bill^ the expectations created by the laws and usages 
of the country, must be made to yield to that which is found 
to be the general good of the nation. But besides this, the 
working clergy of England would by no means be divested 
of anything that they can call their right. From the doctor 
who lives at Home, vvitii three livings and a prebend in Eng- 
land, and remains there for ten years, learning the Protestant 
religion from the Pope, and drawing away the tithes of three 
parishes, and a prebend to be spent in Italy \ from such a 
one> certainty, all his revenues would be taken 3 but there 
would be three working clergymen, who would at least have 
parsonage-houses and glebes, and the fees of their several 
churches, besides that, which would never fail in England, 
competent and even generous contributions from their pa- 
rishioners. In Ireland, the case would be different, but can 
the clergy of Ireland reasonably demand better treatment than 
that which was experienced by those whom they ousted at 
the Reformation ? In defence of the Reformation people, 
it has recently been asserted that the secular Catholic clergy 
had the option of turning out, or becoming Protestant par- 
sons 5 and what objection is there to giving the Protestant 
parsons of Ireland the same option now ? You will say that 
this would be dangerous ; but there would be very little 
danger if you took the tithes away from the parish. However, 
ifll Uie difficulties would be got rid of, without any one 
having to complain of injustiqe, if annuities for life were 
provided out of the land- lax^ for every man ousted from 
a living j and it would be to Jibel their reverences to 
suppose that they would ask for nriore, or accept of more» 
than was granted to the Catholic ecclesiastics, re^l^r 
as well as secular^ when they were ousted from the mcM- 
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teries and the parishes. The Government guaranteed to 
LheiD, provided they remained quiet, and in the kingdom* 
Forty shillings a year for life 5 that is to svlj, forty pounds a 
\fear of the present moneys money being then just about 
twenty times as valuable as it is now. A very large part 
3f these persons^ and almost the whole of them, have estates 
inland, houses or btherwise; for^ though they cling to the 
law of Moses, as far as tithes is concerned, they by no means 
imitate the Levites, in abstaining from all share of inherit- 
ance in the land. In short they are a great body of private 
land-owners, and owners of all sorts of property; and in 
dealings in the funds, and other such matters^ there is scarcely 
a body of persons in the kingdom that exceed them ia 
eagerness and acuteness. Loss they would experience, to be 
€ure ; but that loss would not be ruinous, in one case out 
of a hundred 3 and, besides, a man who has forty pounds a 
year sterling cannot be said to be ruined. He may be 
forced to take to work, to be sure, and bring up his children 
to work 3 but it is very far from being certain, that the 
family would not be the happier for this, without its being 
possible to deny that it would be a great benefit to the 
nation present and future. 

But, without poor-laws, even this abolition of the hierarchy 
in Ireland would not produce tranquillity in the country ; and 
^vhat is more^ it ought not to produce it, unless there be per- 
sons to contend that such an application ought to be made of 
the produce of a country, as to cause those who raise the 
produce, who create the produce, to experience periodical 
returns of hunger arid starvation. There has been great talk 
of the evils of absenteeism, as it is called, and cettainly very 
great are these evils; but it is perfect nonsense to talk of 
patting an end to them, until the owners and occupiers of 
the land and the houses be compelled by law to leave a sufii<* 
ciency of the produce for the destitute labourers. It is a 
natural process^ and quite consistent with the happiness and 
prosperity of Ireland^ that she should send to England and 
elsewhere that part of her produce which is necessary to ob* 
tain her clothing and other necessaries in exchange ; but it is 
mortally injurious to her, that a large part of her prodaco 
should be sent out of the country, and its amount paid to 
absentees, who expend that amount out of Ireland. This is a 
iQonstrous evil ; it is the great source of the misery of the 
Irish people ; and there is no remedy for it^ but that of intro* 
<lucing and establishing Ihe English poor-law^ which would 
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IwithliQld from the abientecs that part, wbicfa ihfff bow take 
awav to the injury of the country,* 

The right of the poor to receive relief, io oaae of need, \m 
been so clearly established, that there needs no argaraeat, 
upon this occasion, in support of it. The origin and inteDtioa 
of tithes were precisely the same in Ireland as in Eagland. 
In a former lecture I had to show that the poor-laws in Eng- 
land were adopted to supply the place of that patrimony of 
Ihe people which consisted of the revenues of the charok. 
The act of Elizabeth was not passed till every other meaas 
had been tried in vain ; and that last resort was not adopted 
till it became manifest that rebellion would never cease tills 
regular, a legal, and a certain provision for the indigent po(Hr 
liad been made ^ and if that provision had been extended to 
Ireland, it is very far from being certiuu that the church 
religion might not have become the religion of that country 
as well as of this. I say thi8> without any imputation i^ainst 
the sincerity of the Irish people^ because the distribution of 
relief to the indigent constitutes a great part of the practice 
.of the Catholic religion, and of all Christian religion ; and, 
as the clergy always have had a great hand in this distribu- 
tion^ it is natural to suppose that it must have given great 
.weight to their teachings. 

But the poor-law of Elizabeth was not extended to Ireland^ 
and it never has been extended to Ireland $ and this has been 
•one great cause, first, of all the sufferings which the Irish 
people have had to endure, and of all the discontents, dis* 
turbances^ and rebellions, that have arisen out Of those suf- 
ferings. If I be asked why the poor-laws were not extended 
to Ireland, my answer is^ that they were not established ia 
England till the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and) that they then arose out of the fear of those who had' be- 
come possessed of the church-property, that the people would, 
in the end, take that property from them, unless a never- 
failing source of relief were established. Then, if it be asked, 
bow the people of Irela^^d came not to make the same de- 
mand, the answer is^ that in all probability they did make 



• I have just read, with great surprise, a speech of Mr. O'Connell, 
jrecently delivered in Dublin, upon this very important subject. I coald 
liardly believe my eyes as I read it. 1 have looked over the subse- 

3ttent papers narrowly, and regrH to observe, thatitiiaa not been 
isowned by bim. I tbink it my duty to address a letter to him UfMS 
Hie tnbject, which letter 1 shall subjoiu to these lectures. 
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tift danmd^ tat <iMt tk^Qavwam&mk of Bogh^ ImuI tin 
BieatMi tyf rifling tkeir disooBteatSy and of oompeHt^ tkma 
to live fritiM>«^ {>oor*law8* 

This is the true history of the matter : the want of poor- 
buirs hoB been the great source of all the troiibies and miterieff 
of Ireland ; and therefore it is reasonable to oonclnde, that» do 
what wte will besides^ Irdand never will become other than 
a harden to ^England, until this act of justice be done to iti 
now miderabde peofile. Authentic statements have repeat- 
edly^refMrosented a part at least 'of the people of Irelaud n 
ia a state of perfect nakedness* Tiiis excessive misery 
may, indeed^ be very rare j and I hope to God it is, but, 
about three years ago, an Irish member, a Mr. O'Brien, made 
a statemeat in the House of Commons, representing^ not 
only children and men, but young women, as frequently seen: 
in a state of actaal nakedness ; and, when the Honse seemed 
shocked at the description, he added to the feelings of horror, 
by nsaerting that the thing was so common as to excite 
neither wonder nor disgust. We have undoubted proof of 
aiany thousands of human beings in that comicry, who are 
frequently, at least once in a year or two,^ in such a state of 
misery, as to resort to that species of food which neither dog 
nor hog will accept of. We know that this could not be the 
case if poor-laws were established and enforced ; and is it 
ikot the duty of the Government to adopt and enforce this 
remedy? Is it not a shame for any body of men to acknow^ 
ledge, that they are the rulers of people reduced to sudi a 
state } Talk of allegiance, and talk of obedtenoe to the 
biws ! Allegiance is not due, where protection is not gii^en ^ 
and wiio will say that these wretched people are under the 
protection of the Government ? It is the interest, to be sure, 
in tiie eiid^ for the rich of every community to take care that 
^ poor be relieved 5 but men are sometimes blind to tbenr 
own interest, when, to promote it, the performance of a bur- 
densome duty is required. And, what is a Government for; 
for whait reason does it exist ; of what use is it to the nation ; 
^d, what right, in short, has it to be; unrless it, in suofaf 
cases, interfere, for the purpose of putting things to rights ? 
It appears, upon the face of itj the interest of the poor, tar 
take away the property of the rich, which, by a little com 
bination, they are always able to efl^ct. No one disputea 
that it is the duty of the Government to int^ere, in thia 
^»e: and why then is it not to interfere in compelling the 
^Ich to render to the. poor that which is so clearly their 

H 2 
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dae } Upon the iquvttarcky of Ireland these argoinentfl wiU, 
I am aware, be all thrown away } but^ as the rest of the king- 
dom has always had the power to protect the s^reardiy 
against the violences of the people^ so 1 trust it will be able 
to protect the people against the graspings of that body of 
inexorable oppressors. 

It remains for me to speak of that part of my proposition 
which contains, I must confess, a suggestion perfectly novel: 
I mean that part which proposes that the Parliament of the 
whole kingdom should hold its sessions, and the Eling hold 
his Court, in Ireland, once in every three years ; in York, 
once in every three years ; and in the city of Salisbury, once 
in every three years. With regard to this removal of the 
Court from London to York and to Salisbury, the object 
simply is, to put a stop to the swellings of the enormous 
Wen, and to place it under the process of gradual dispersion. 
When it is considered that that Wkn and its environs now 
draw up to themselves, to be expended uselessly, more sub* 
sistence than is expended in the nine counties of England 
which stand first in the alphabet ; when it is considered that 
there is more human food actually wasted in and about the 
Wen, actually sent down the common sewers, flung into 
the dust-holes, and otherwise destroyed, than would support 
all the people in one of the considerable counties i when I 
assure you that a very-well-informed and very great dealer 
in cheese and in bacon has assured me, that there is more 
cheese suffered to rot and more bacon sent to be melted down 
by the soap-boilers than, as he believes, is consumed in a 
county equal in population to Wiltshire ; when you consider 
these things, and look at the people of the Wen, as use- 
leas consumers of food and of clothing, brought together by 
the unnatural means of taxation, you must agree with me, 
that a dispersion of this monstrous mass must take place, 
before the nation can again know anything worthy of the 
name of prosperity. 

And we are by no means to leave the injury to morals and 
to public liberty, occasioned by this unnatural collection of 
human beings. Peel's gendarmetie police is a thing enough 
to make our grandfathers turn in their graves. Yet tne 
prodigious creation of thieves and of prostitutes, coming from 
this collection, demands these frightful means to repress the 
disorders which are its natural consequence. Vices, at which 
oar fathers would have shuddered with horror, are rendered 
fismiliar to the mind, by their frequency in this grand scene of 
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everything that is villanous. A great military force becomes 
necessary, in such a case, to prevent the destruction of life 
and the devastation of property. The murdering of human 
beings, as objects of sale ; and the murdering others, for the 
purpose of obtaining the teeth as a vendible commodHy 3 the 
receiving of the carcases, and of the teeth, with as little cere« 
mony, and -without any more horror, than the cutting>up 
butcher receives the carcase of a sheep. Or than the toyman 
receives the bits of bone, obtained from the butcher or the 
skinner 5 these things, which, related in fabulous stories^ 
would have filled our fathers with horror, now excite not the 
wonder of a day, in that scene of laziness and of all sorts of 
viUany, which, through a thousand channels, daily sends forth 
its corruptions, bodily as well as mental, to every part of this 
kingdom. And where is the man, tlien, who will hesitate 
a moment to applaud any measure which has a tendency, 
without any act of cruelty or injustice, to disperse this diabo- 
lical collection of infamy ? 

• It has been the policy of all wise legislators to prevent, as 

far as possible, the unnatural increase of the population of 

towns. The American Congress removed from the greatest 

citi^ in the Union to a place comparatively a village, and 

which it knew could not, from the nature of things, become 

much other than a village. It saw the injury that must arise 

from drawing to a great commereial city the taxes which 

would naturally be brought to it, by its being the seat of 

the Government. The separate States themselves, which 

have great cities in them, have long ago removed the seat of 

government far away from those great cities. From the 

city of New York it has been removed to Albany, a distance 

of 150 miles; from the city of Philadelphia the seat of 

government was, long ago, removed to a mere village, 

about 200 miles further to the west. A great part of the 

business of the legislature, in both these cases, might have 

some connexion with these great cities 5 but, sober men, 

tvho do their work by day-light, and have no Bellamy*8 

.boozing shop under their roof, thought it much better to 

put themselves out of the reach of those debaucheries, and 

of that bustle and hubbub, and of those temptations of all 

sorts, which great and opulent cities could not fail to cause 

to be of some degree of influence. 

And. why should the King not see the North of EnglamT, 
and the West of it? Salisbury is in about the middle between 
^over and Penzance 3 and York may be very well considered 
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%B the centre of the North of Great Britftin. 1 8BoiiI<l see net 
liarm, for my part, in holding the court sometimes at Exeter 
«lso, and sometimes at Norwich. This used to be thetehkm. 
Parliaments have been held at Northampton, and why shouM 
they not again } The presence of the King makes a court, 
wnd, as to the trouble that this would give the King, it must 
be a strange "king indeed, and he must be very different 
from all other human beings, if the variety would not gift 
tiim pleasure instead of harm. This is sheer nonsense, 
however 5 and as to the expense, suppose it to be fifty then* 
sand pounds a year, in consequence of this moveable court, 
what is that, when compared to the immense advantages of 
it } amongst which advantages we must by so means omit 
the great addition of respect which it would bring to the 
kingly office, when the king came to be known -to all his 
people, instead of being merely heard of, as running back* 
"ward and forward between Windsor and St. James*s, except 
when occasionally posted down to Brighton, and there 
lodged in a sort of guinguette, surrounded by swarms of keen- 
looking stock-jobbers, and their flaunting wives. When 
Cardinal Pole landed at Dover, on returning to England, 
after the persecution of Henry VIII. and bis son^ the histo- 
rian of his life says that he was preceded by two thousand 
gentlemen of the county of Kent, who went before him cm 
horseback. Ten thousand will ride before the King into 
York. And has any king of England, since the time of Eli- 
zabeth, experienced an honour like this? The very circum- 
fltance of his going to a particular place for the purpose of 
making the laws would add weight to those laws ? and how 
much better would it be, and how much more honourable to 
the King, to be escorted to his parliament in this way, than to 
be drawn along, surrounded by guards, amongst the shout- 
ings, though of hundreds of thousands, of people ! 

With regard to England, this which 1 here recommend 
would be greatly useful \ it would be beneficial in all sorts 
of ways, besides that of dissipating the WEN. But, w&h 
regard to Ireland, the measure is absolutely necessary. 
Burke talked of orders of nobility being ** the chief defatee 
of nations; *' and if he had lived to witness the hundreds of 
thousands of our money bestowed upon Wellington, he 
would, I dare say, have said that we had made a monstrow 
good bargain. This measure that I propose is, however, the 
chief defence of Ireland j the chief quieter of Ireland ; tiie 
chief means of effecting, in reality, that w^m which now 



exists only in name. The act of union was a most miserabljr 

bungling* job, quite worthy of a pack of pettyfbgging 

politicians. Any man of sense would at once have swept 

away the names of Great Britain and Ireland ; have called the 

whole the Kingdom of England -, have put all the counties in 

the whole kingdom upon the same footing ; have made one 

and the same law prevail every-where, and would have made 

all conform to precisely the same authorities, in all civil and 

political affairs. Instead of this, a totally new name was 

given to the kingdom, and the sensible parliament graciously 

bestowed upon their sovereign a new and rigmarole title, 

taking from him at the same time one of his titles worn by 

his ancestors, and worn by them for four hundred years; 

making him cast behind him (from the motive of the huntedf 

beaver) the title of the King of France -, and making him 

at the same time, in quality i suppose of head of the Pro* 

teatant Church, retain the title of " Defender of the Faith *• 

of the Pope. 

Never was so clumsy an affair as this ; but it is not too 
late now to make a real union with Ireland. The meeting 
of the Parlmment in Ireland would occasion twenty thousand 
i^ngjiish noblemen and gentlemen to go to Ireland^ some 
one or other of whom would have his foot upon every square 
yard of the country in the course of six months. Let any 
one imagine the inevitable effects of this species of 
com muni cation. The impudent Castlereagh, when he pro- 
posed to bring Irish militia to England, and send English 
militia to Ireland, pretended to believe that this interchange 
of bayonets would cause an intercliange of kindly feelings 
oetween the people of the two countries. The kind felloe 
deserved a blow on the mouth when he uttered that at once 
empty and insolent sentiment ; but, in the measure which I 
propose'^ we see the wise means of an interchange of kindly 
sentiments. Endless acts of benevolence would and must 
arise from the holding of the Court and the sitting of Parlia- 
ment in Ireland. Ireland, with all its resources, would be* 
come well known to numerous persons of wealth goins^ 
from England : and this is the way to introduce capital and 
improvement into Ireland ; and not the raising of money in 
England by taxation, or by subscription, to be sent over to 
be pocketed by the agents, or to be doled out in gallons of 
potatoes and pounds of oatmeal. The presence of the Coiirt 
iind the Parliament would overawe petty tyranny. The 
King's Ministers would be there, to see the condition and 
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hear the grievances of his people ; and the King and the 
Parliament would be there upon the spot to redress those 
grievances : then the two countries would becoaie one 
in deed as well as in name : until then some one or other 
will always be able to stir up, in a great part of the people 
at any rate, a disposition to effect a separation from England ; 
which, though it can netcr succeed^ must always be attended 
vrlth infinite mischief. Until tliis course be adopted^ the 
Irish people, and not without some show of reason, will 
always be hankering after a distinct legislature. The adop- 
tion of this measure would put an end for ever to even the 
thought of such a thing -, and as to the expense of holding 
a Court and a Parliament in Ireland, this is a pretty objec- 
tion to start, when it now costs us four millions of pounds 
Stirling a year to compel our fellow-subjects of Ireland to 
fiubmit to what they, but too jusHy, deem our unjust pre- 
dominance. This measure would almost instantly produce 
a total change in the manners of the people : the behaviour 
of English gentlemen wuuld shame out of fashion the 
brutal treatment of the working people by the squirearchy: 
it would introduce English agriculture, English plantations, 
English orchards and gardens $ an^ the making of bread 
and the cooking of meat, and the brewing of beer, and the 
wearing of clean and decent clothes, would very soon sup- 
plant the use of the wretched potatoes, the whiskey can, and 
the rags half-sufiicient to cover their nakedness. 

Thus, gentlemen, I conclude the statements and the 
reasonings to which you have been so indulgent during these 
six evenings, to lend an ear in support of the fourteen propo- 
sitions which I have had the honour to submit to the in- 
habitants, and particularly to the future electors of this town, 
80 famed throughout all the world for the productions of 
its ingenuity and industry. As I observed once before, I am 
not here for the purposes of election canvassiug ; I am not 
here for the purpose of asking any man or any body of 
men for their votes ; but having been invited to become a 
candidate for this great town, 1 thought it my duty to come 
and fully to express, in the presence of its inhabitants, the 
conditions upon which alone I would consent to stand in 
that capacity. Having no right to prescribe to you^ gentle- 
men, or to any other body of electors, that which you ought 
to do, I have not^ I trust, shown myself disposed to be guilty 
of that arro<;ance. But having a right to prescribe to my- 
self the line of conduct that I am to pursue } and being 
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thoroughly convinced that, unless the measures which you 
have permitted me to describe to you be adopted, a reformed 
Parliament will be no better than a boroughmonger Farlia- 
xnent, I am resolved not to be a member of such Parliament 
unless those who send me thither pledge themselves dis- 
tinctly to sapport me to their utmost in my endeavours to 
cause those measures to be adopted. If you do this, gentle- 
men, great indeed will be the glory which you will confer 
upon me ) and, on the other hand, if neither you nor any 
other body of electors do this, much greater satisfaction 
shall I derive from remaining engaged in the humble pur- 
suits which have hitherto been the delight of my life. 
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TO MR, OXONNELL, 

ON HIS SPEECH AGAINST THE PROPOSITION FOR 
ESTABLISHING POOR-LAWS IN IRELAND. 



At Mr. Johnson*ty Lime Plaee^ Manchester, lith Jamimrfft ISSS* 
Sir, 

With very great surprise (to give the mildest term to my 
feeling on the occasion) I have read, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 7th instant, a publication purporting to be the 
report of a speech made by you at a meeting of the National 
Political Union, held in Dublin on the 4th of this same 
montl}. The speech is stated to have been made in consequence 
of a motion by Mr. John Reynolds, for the appointment of a 
committee to deliberate on the subject of Poor Laws for 
Ireland. Having long been convinced that the withholding 
from Ireland of these laws, at the time when they were given 
to England, was the original sin in the misrule of Ireland, 
and that it has been the greatest of all the causes of the im- 
measurable distance between the manners^ the habits, and the 
condition, of the working classes of the two countries ; having 
seen that that Catholic Emancipatio7ij which was, according to 
your expectations, so frequently, so eloquently, and so coofi' 
dently expressed, to restore harmony and happiness to Ireland, 
has been far indeed from producing any such effects ; being 
more fully than ever convinced that there never can be peace in 
Ireland, and that there never can be any security, or chance of 
security, against those periodical returns of starvation in Ire- 
land, the bare thought of which ought to make an fioglish^ and 
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more espociaUy an Irish legislator ashamed to show his faeo 
amongst mortals of common humanitj ; remembering that Air. 
Grattan* that Dr. Dotle, and that you yourself, hare 
been the advocates of this remedy for the sufferings of your uo- 
happy ootti^ try, you, I am sure, will not wonder that, in reading 
the report of the speech to which I have alluded, my feeling waa 
«uch as to be very inadequately described by the word surprise ^ 
but you would wonder, I trust, and I am sure that my readers 
would wonder, if I were not to give an answer to that speech^ 
This I shall now do with all that respect towards you which ia 
due to you on account of your laadable and able exertions during 
the two last sessions of Parliament ; and, in order that the public 
jnay have the arguments and facts of both sides of the question 
fairly before them, 1 will first insert the above-mentioned report 
of your speech : 

Mr. O'CoNNBLL rose amid loud cheers. I rise, he said, to second the 
motion for a Committee. With many of the priociples laid down by 
Mr. Reynolds 1 entirely concar. I believe he has exaggerated the 
wealth of the Established Church — but then it is enormously great, 
and almost deBes exaggeration. The claim which the poor have upon 
that iwealth is obvious. One- third of it originally belonged to the poor, 
and they have been filching from the poor by having kept from thera 
that one-third. (Hear.) I concur also with Mr. Reynolds in what he 
has said of the generosity of the Eng}hh people. (Hear.) Their gene- 
rosity towards tnis country in money gifts has been most laudable, and 
I only wish that they had equally distinguished themselves for their 
polUicai charity, (Hear.) We have got from tkem three or four hun- 
dred thousand pounds for our beggars, and they have been three or four 
centuries making beggars of us, Jack-the-Giant-Killer was distin- 

fuished for making giants first and then slaying them ; it is thus the 
•nglish have acted towards the Irish — they have made beggars of them 
first, and then relieved them. [Hear, hear, hear.) Though I concur 
in the expressiou of my gratitude to those who have subscribed to the 
relief of the Irish poor, so must I also give expression to my abhorrence 
of those who have made a rich country poor y and have placed a starving 
population in the midst of abundance. (Hear, and cheers.) Though 1 
am must ready to second the motion for a Committee upon this subject, 
I cannot but start back with horror at the proposal of poor'laws being^ 
introduced into Ireland, I know that a great case is made for them ia 
the misery of the people, and I was myself even ready to plunge into the 
Curtian gulf, where eventually we might be swallowed up, in the hope 
that we could for the time be able to relieve the distresses of the poor. 
1 have thought upon this subject by day — I have mused upon it by night 
' — it has been the last thoug/lt that visited my pillow before I closed my 
eyes to sleep — and it has been the benefit of my naming meditations i 
and the result to which F have come is this, that it would be impossible 
to introduce the poor-laws here without enslaving and degrading the 
poor. The poor themselves, I think, would suffer most from a poor-law* 
When people talk of an amelioration of the English system, I ask of 
them to point it out^ for 1 never yet met a man who was able to discover 
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•it. (Hear, bear, and cheers.) I abhor any inierference wUh the rate ef 
wageSf especially iu an agricultural country, and this isontfof those 
tbiugs which frighten me about the introduction of the poor-laws here. 
What kind of poor-law is it that is wanting ? If it be one for the sup- 
port of the sick and the maimed^ I go to tbe full extent with those who 
support such a poor-law. 1 say that the state ia bound to make pro« 
vision for tho>e who are afflicted with aickness ov disease; but there 
it is our duty.^o atop. There is no danger of encouraging sickness to 
enable a man to get into an infirmary, nor will any man break his leg 
in order that he may have a claim upon the charity of his ueighboor. 
£»et me be understood— aU claims arising from disease^ sichiest, or 
casualty, should be provided for by the state^ and to that extent 1 go 
with those who are advocates fur poor>laws. Oae^third of that which 
is now in tlie bauds of the clergy, being given to its legal destination, 
"would be fully suflicient to defray all such demands upon charity. 
(Hear.) £ven at present there is scarcely a vUtagt in /retonif that btt 
not a dispensary, nor any county town without Us hospiial^ and if these 
be hot sufiicieut, the legislature is bound to make provisiim for them. 
(Hear.) Go beyond that, and what do you do ? Are you to take care 
of the aged? JDo jou not, by doing &o, remove from the individual the 
jiecessily of providing for old agendo you not encourage him to go to 
tbe dram-shop, and lay out his sixpence upon his animal gratificatiou, 
rather than of hoarding far the day of want ? T>q you not take from 
industry its incentive^ and from providence its best guard ? (Hear.) If 
I were, as my enemies represent me to be, one who was looking solely 
to popularity, and not to serve my country, what more fitting theme 
could 1 select thau that of tbe poor-laws } What more popular topic 
could I po>bibly adopt ? (Hear.) 1 feel, however, that it is the duty of 
a humane and a conscientious man to express candidly his opiQion 
upon a topic so deeply interesting and important to his fellow- country- 
men. (Hear.) 1 say, that if you make a provision /or old age, you take 
away the great stimulant to industry and economy in youth. Vou do 
another thing — what is to become of the aged father and moi/ier—thej 
lose the solace and the affectionate care of the son, and the tender att<n' 
tions of the daughter, the moment you say to them that a legal provision 
for their support is procured. You turn the father and the mother eal 
to the parish, or you thruat them into the solitary, the cold^ and the 
wretched poor-house — there, in the naked cell, sufficient to ehUl thi 
Jiuman breast, you leave the expiring victims of your mistaken Aa* 
manity, (Hear, hear.) But think not that you have a compulsory 
provision for the agea alone s if you go thus far, you are bouud also to 
provide for the hardy workman, who cannot procure labour, and wh 
must not be left to starve* Tbe man with a good appetite and willtag 
hands, but who has no work, you must include him also. It was not 
at first intended, I believe, to include this class amongst those to be 
provided for by the poor-laws ; but it was found that they could not be 
included, and tbe moment that principle is adopted, the rich parish 
would be obliged to provide for all the poor who might claim relief from 
it, and in a short time that parish would beswampai with the number of 
claimants upon it. You cannot say to the city of Dublin that it should 
have a mendicity one-fourth the size of the metropolis— that every maa 
who sought relief there should obtain it> and the citizens be obliged to 
pay the expense of supptT^ng them. And yet, how are you to disen* 
minate, unless you make a law of settlement, one great kutrumeni •/ 
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oppression ai^iuDst the English poor. One of the means of settlemeot 
in £iig)tfi>d is hy birth ; there is none less likely to be subject to iin|>o-' 
sitioiiy and yet none is made a g:reater instrument of oppression. The 
moment that it appeal's a poor woman is in a state of pregnancy, she i« 
immediately made an object /or persecution, and a uotice to quit is 
served by the imndlord ou the wretched hovel that the prolific mother 
inhabits* The landlord, in fact, is compelled by the vestry to be i^uil^ 
of this persecution. Another means uf settlement in a parish is by 
living there for one year; and the consequence is, that engagements 
are made with labourers for only eleven months, and they are obliged 
to be one month idle before they can expect a renewal of work in the 
same parish. Another bad consequence of that law is, that it prevents 
the circulation of /ree labour, and obliges every man to stick to his parish. 
The poor-laws, too, take from a man a direct interest in being induS" 
triousw The motives to labour are present subsistence and future sap- 
port. Take these two away, and you deprive a man of two great 
stimulants to labour. (Hear, hear, hear.) Besides, the poor-laws 
compel those dependent upou them for support to work — but 
in what mauner? The labourers are let out by the pairish at half 
wages, and then these half-workmen come in competition with the 
regular labourers. The farmer will tell the regular labourer, who 
demands three shillings a day, that he will give him but two shillings; 
for il'he does not choose to take that, he will get those who he is ready 
to admit are inferior workmen for one shilling, and thus the good la- 
bourer is necessarily made poor. (Hear, hear.) Have 1 not seen, iu 
Shrewsbury, for instance, placards on which were inscribed, *^ Vagrants 
and Irish labourers whipped out of the town ? " Mr. Sturges Bourne 
made an improvement in the taw in this respect, for he provided that after 
the Irish labourer was whined, he should be sent home. (Hear.} 
These laws are necessarily called cruel laws, for they make charity 
itself the subject of taxation. They create in a mau's mind something 
of the sensation that is felt upon paying the wide-street or grand-jury 
cess. (Laughter.) They make, too, one man abundantly charitable, 
by putting his hand into the pockets of another — and to do what ? to keep 
the poor at the lowest rate uf maintenance. It is well known that in 
many parishes in England the poor are farmed out to be provided for at 
the lowest possible expense. The man who takes the care of them 
underfeeds them, in order that he may make a profit on them. Not 
only is the providing of food for them hired out, but apothecaries to 
supply them with medicines are hired also — men whose interest U is 
that the sick poor should die as soon as possible, in order that they may 
be at the less expense for medicines for tliero. (Hear.) For an obvious 
xeason 1 do not enter into the horrors of this demoralising system re- 
^pecting females; it is sufficient for roe to say, that the more vicious a 
female is, the more objects has she to make her selection from, either to 
V^y forty pounds, or to marry her. (Hear, hear.) It is sufficient to say 
of the system, that clergymen of the Established Church of England 
have sworn, that, amongst the poorer classes, out of every twenty women 
they married, nineteen were in a state of pregnancy, (Hear, hear.) 
What do we see as the consequence of the poor-laws in England ? The 
CQMutry li in a blaze from north to south; the agricultural labourers 
there are destroying the property of their employers. (Hear.) I haye 
now sat in three parliaments, and i have heard in each of these mem* 
^n state that these laws created a great deal of misery and distress* 
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ftvt tben it 11U17 be said Ibat jthes« kiws cui be anefiontid. Hev 
will you ameliorete them ? Wbet part of the Eof^li^h poor*laws wiU 
you shut out ? How will Mr. Reynokis improve these taws ? All the 
^tig-enuHjf 0/ Ctnumittee afim C»mmi$iee ^wt has tat respcctii^ these 
laws has been exei^ised iu vain, and has been mmble to discover any 
^ecHve am^Horatign. (Hear, bear.) One feature of the poor-laws is» 
that t^ mcikes slaves of the poorer eictsses; it maket them the slaves of 
the overseers, and destroys completely their character for independenes, 
] prefer the wUd merriment of the Irishman to the half»sulky, half' 
mtserable tones of the English slave to poor laws. The Irtshman Mr> 
4ainly has his distresses, but then he has hishepes; he endurea much 
-misery; but then he entertains expectatiens of redress* (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.} Let the question of poor-laws staud over, till we see ifjmtiet 
will be done to us by Eng^land, upon the quesHen of reform, 1 have 
often said, that if a just reform bill were ^iven to Ireland, I would irp 
4he experiment with it ; but if they do not give a fust reform bill, thea 
i shall want to introduce a poor-law foe Ireland by repealing the Umosh 
(Hear, and loud cheers.) Mr. O'Conoell concluded by requesting that 
their exertions should not hn interfered with by the poor-law questioHf in 
lookiniSf for a substantial plan of reform, and if that were refused, ia 
aeeking for a resource and a remedy for a bad reform bill, llie hon. 
Gentleman sat down amid loud cheers. 

Sir, I do not overlook the great cheering which this speech 
appears to have called forth from your Dublin audience ; but 
when I recollect the still more noisy cheering drawn forth ib 
another place by the Dawson s and others, when they so un- 
justly, and in a manner so senseless, assailed you, I am by no 
means disheartened by this vast quantity of cheering ; which I 
am disposed to ascribe, not to any folly, and still less to any per- 
verseness, but rather to that " wild merriment,'* which, towaids 
the close of your speech, you are pleased to describe as charac- 
teristic of your countrymen, and on which you appear to set so 
high a value. 

Upon a careful perusal of this speech, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the far greater part of your fads, as they stand 
here, are founded in error; and that the whole of your argu- 
ments are fallacious ; and these assertions I think myself bound 
to prove; not by any general statement or reasoning; but, in 
the first place, point by point, as your facts and arguments Ke 
before me. I might, if I chose to pursue that course, insist, that 
with regard to your opinions, they ought to be viewed in con- 
junction with, and estimated according to, the tried value of 
many of your former opinions. I might, if I chose that course, 
meet the imposing assurance, that you " have thought of this 
** subject by day, have mused upon it by night, and have given 
" it the benefit of your morning meditations ;" 1 might, if I 
chose, and with perfect faicaeas, meet this formidable praamUe 



by iMng yoci, whether jou had not thought hy daj, mused by 
nighty and meditated in the morning, on the measure for dip- 
franchising tkeforty-ihilUng freeholders, before you became 
the rery first man to suggest that measure to the two Houses of 
ParHameAt, as being a measure necessary to the ybtr represent 
tation of Ireland; and whethef, in less than twenty-four 
months from the date of the suggestion, you did not, before the 
face of these forty*shi)ling freeholders, beg their pardon^ and 
the pard<nt of Almighty Oody for having entertained a thought 
of their disfranchisement ? Passing over the ** golden chain^** 
by which you proposed to bind the Catholic priests to the Pro- 
testant Government and hierarchy ; passing over this and many 
other such errors^ and oonfining myself within the forty-shilling 
freeholder, error, might I not if I chose, express a confident 
hope; nay, presume and almost conclude, that you are not less 
in error now, when you so boldly call Enolishmen, in direct 
terms, and, by inference, the Americans, the slaves of the 
poor-laws ? 

I might, with perfect fairness, do this, and perhaps to the 
entire satisfaction of the greater part of my readers ; but I will 
evade nothing ; will consider nothing coming from you as un« 
worthy of serious notice ; and will, therefore, agreeably to my 
promise, answer your speech point by point. 

Deferring, till by-and-by, my notice of your charge against 
the Protestant hierarchy, of having ^^ filched " from the poor of 
Ireland the amount of their third of the tithes, I begin with your 
charge against the " English people** of having ^^ made the 
Irish people.poor." We will cast aside your ** gratitude " to- 
wards the former, as a fit companion for the mutual good-will 
between the two countries, which this charge of yours is so 
manifestly intended to inspire and keep alive ; we will cast these 
aside ; but, since you so positively assert that we, the many- 
headed J ack-the- Giant- Killer, have made your countrymen 
poor, we may surely be allowed the liberty to ask you to name 
the time when they were rich. When A is accused of having 
stolen the property of B, it is incumbent on B to prove that he 
€ver had the property. Yours being, as to this matter, bare alle- 
gation without proof of previous possession, we need not remind 
you, how you, being in such a case counsel for the accused, 
would scon the accuser out of court. We will not scoflF you 
out of court; we will give you further time for " thought, 
viusing, and meditation ;'* and will even aid these cool and 
^candid operations of your mind by suggestions of our own. 
You say that the ^* Bnglish people " have been three or four 
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centuries engaged in the work of making the Irish people beg- 
gars. You doubtless use the words English people instead of 
English Government, not only from a love of justice, but from 
an amiable desire to promote the good-will and harmony be* 
tween the English and the Irish. But, granted that it is tlie 
English people, what have they done to make the Irish people 
poor? Three or four centuries! " An inch is a trifle in a 
'jnan's nose ;*' and with you orators a century, more or less, is 
not worth stopping about; it is a mere splitting of straws. 
These '* centuries" could, however, hardly have fairly begun 
above thirty -two years ago; for then you had a ** domestic 
legislature^" and a right good one it was without doubt, for you 
want it back again I What, however, even going back to the 
conquest, have the English people done to make the Irish poor? 
Conquered the country, and parcelled out its lands amongst 
Englishmen. There ! Take it in its fullest extent : and what 
have they done to the Irish, to a tenth part of the amount ofwhat 
the Normans did to themi Yet they have survived it; they 
have overcome conquest by their industry and love of country : 
they soon made the conquerors proud to be considered part of 
themselves; and they never sat brooding in sloth and filth pver 
the fabulous dignities and splendour and possessions of their 
forefathers. It is, therefore, not perverseness, but sheer non- 
sense, to talk of wrongs which the Irish experienced from that 
cause. The English imposed the Protestant hierarchy upon 
the Irish. Very unjust, but having no tendency to make them 
poor, any more than the same imposition upon themselves; 
and it has been heavier upon themselves ; for. they ,haye always 
had to yield greater tithes than the Irish. They forbade the 
open profession of their religion, on pain of exclusion from 
civil and political power. Unjust as well as foolish ; but the 
same is done to the Quakers every- where ; and that does not 
make them poor and ragged*, and now, when the Irish have 
civil and political power^ they are poorer than ever! Have the 
English people ever taxed the Irish? We will see about that 
by-and-bj, when we come to talk of the reform that you are 
seeking. How then have the '^English people'* made the 
Irish people poor? They have, indeed, suffered them to be 
made poor, by not compelling the owners of the land in Ire* 
land to pay po^r-rates. This is their great sin towards the 
Irish people ; a;id now, when they seem resolved to do right in 
this respect, and to make reparation for the wrong, as far 
as thtey can, you step in with erroneous facts and fkllacious 
arguments .t^ induce the Irish to believe that that long- withheld 
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good is an evil I The fact is, however, that the English people 
have Dever had any hand in causing the wrongs and misery 
endured by the Irish people. The wrongs and this misery, as 
far as they have been caused by misrule, have been inflicted 
by that *' band of oligarchs,'' to whom you have so often, so 
recently, and so justly ascribed them, and amongst whom your 
native oligarchs have been the very, very worst The English 
people have always commiserated the 8u£ferings of the Irish; 
and this feeling lias always been most conspicuous, too, amongst 
the Church'Of 'England people. The people of England have 
been wronged by the injustice of the oligarchs as much as^ or 
more than, the Irish have ; for they have had to pay for keep- 
ing the Irish people in submission to those who refused to give 
them poor-laws, and who thereby reduced them to starvation. 
If this be not the true state of the matter, you have the means 
of proving the contrary ; and if this be the true state of the 
matter, let the reader characterize your charge against the 
English people of having made the Irish people poor. 

From this general charge against the people of England, 
which it was necessary to place in its true light, I come to 
your several charges against " English poor^laws,^' which 
might, perhaps, have experienced frooi you some little mitiga- 
tion of censure, if you had, by any accident, happened to know 
that they were, too, American poor-laws, as you will (to your 
indignant surprise, I dare say) learn more circumstantially by- 
and-by. The first thing that you urge against our poor-laws 
is, that they '^ interfere with wages,*' and that this is one of 
the things ihd^t ^^ frightens** you. As an Irish lawyer, you 
might be excused for ignorance of these laws, but not for a 
Tnisrepresentation of them : and here we have a mere fact to 
deal with, and have the written proof at hand. To the original 
poor-law of the 43rd of Elizabeth, many acts have been added, 
relating to the relief and management of the poor ; and, in no 
one of these acts, is there any authority given to anybody to 
interfere with the wages of labour, nor is there in any of them, 
nor in the original law itself, any countenance given to any such 
interference. So that it appears that you have been frightened 
hy the workings of your own imagination. That, in many cases, 
the magistrates in settling the amount of relief, have taken the 
amount of the wages of the party into view ; and that they 
have, in most cases, made the relief too small in proportion to 
the wages ; and that, in many cases, the employers of farm- 
labourers have, in order to ease themselves at the expense of 
gentlemen and tradespeople, given the labourers less in wages 
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knA more in foor-raUt^ ; all this is trae enough, and it cer« 
tMoly involvet a misapplicfttion of the powers of the poor* 
laws ; hut what charge does this imply agoEtnit the poor^lawM 
ihemseives ? And, aker all, what is this evil? what does tfaxi 
crooking^working of self-interest amount to, compared with the 
frightful evil of leaving thousands to perish with hunger and 
tM for want of legal and sure relief? 

For ^ sick and maimed,^ however, ytnt would, it seems, have 
relief provided hy '' the State/' It is impossible to know what 
you mean by the State ; but at any rate^ you would have them 
provided for by a compulsory assessment of some sort ; but not 
the aged, nor the hale, though these latter be without work, 
and without the means of obtaining food or raiment ; and, yoa 
ndi, that ^ou *' believe " that ** it was not, atjirst, intended 
by the poor-laws to provide for the wants of this class." When 
a lawyer is speaking of an aet of Parliament, and especially 
when its tendency is the subject matter of his discourse, he 
should not ^* believe " anything about its provisions ; and, before 
you pronounced so decided a condemnation of this, the greatest 
of all our acts of Parliament, which, in fact, furnishes a great 
part of the machiner]^ for carrying on all our internal a&iis, 
and which raises and disposes of more than seven millions of 
pounds sterling in a year in England and Wales ; before you so 
fioldly condemned this great act, your mind ought to have had 
lef^ in it not the smallest ground for ie/ie/respecting the provi- 
sions. This belief is, however, erroneous; for the act does 
provide, and it clearly intends to provide, for this class of per- 
sons ; and, if it had not provided for them, it would have been 
nugatory at the time ; and if they were not provided for now, 
an army of five hundred thousand men would not uphold the 
Government of England for a month ! I thank God, that it 
does provide for their wants ; I thank God, that it gives them 
« right to relief, and that they know and feel it. It is the 
bond of peace; it is the cement of En^ish society; and 
accursed be all those who would enfeeble it ! 

But, '* the siek and maimed," you would have the state 
provide for these ; but not for the aged; and if there be, ia 
^* almost every village of Ireland, a dispensary, and in every 
eounty town an hospital,'* there is provision already made 
£>r the '' sich and maimed;" ao that the Irish poor have all 
that you want them to have ! Glad to know it ! It certainly 
is news to me. I wish it may be truei Yet there most want 
a *'* dispensary" of food and clothing, or else we have bees 
told most monstrous lies about the people eating stinkmg 
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sbeiUfiBli/sea^ireed^ and nettles, and almtit whole pariiiieai»«r 
ceina^ the extreme unetion pre{>aratory to death hma stanra* 
tMn, mmA abottt whole families of feaialen being in a state of 
eompieie nakedntn ; and oor owd eyes must deceive us, wuk 
mine especially must deceive me, when I think I see^ ever^f 
nioiith of my lite, hundreds of squalid creatures: trampini^ into 
LondcMi, by my door, without shoes, stockings, or shirts, witk 
nodiing on the head worthy of the name of hat, and with rags 
hardly sufficient to hide the nakedness of their bodies I How** 
ever, £»r the et^ed you will have no provision. And why ? 
What is your reeuon for this 1 For, upon the face of the 
proposition, it does seem to be dictated by anything but that 
tenderness which you are constantly expressing towards the 
Irish people. Your reasons are these: 1. That, by making 
provision for the destitute in old age, yon take away the great 
inducement to industry and frugality in the days of youth ; 
and, 2. The.t you deprive the e^ged parents of the aid of thw 
childreny who, seeing a provision tor them in the poor-house, 
win leave them to go to perish |n its " naked eelis," As to the 
first of these reasons, it would be equally good against a pro- 
vision for the ** sick and maimed," if they happened to be 
eid. But are all the labouring people able, in youth, to lay by 
something for old age? It is the decree of God that the 
human race shall be sustained by labour; nine«tenths of labour 
is painful in some degree; very fisw of the human race will 
encounter pain, but from necessity ; and none will, therofore^ 
seldom encounter more of this pain than is demanded by their 
present wants. To call upon men who are engaged in pursuits 
*u>f bodily painful, to lay by, in their youth, for the days of old 
CLge, is reasonable and just ; but to call upon the hard-woiiiing 
nan to do this is neither. If he do it (and, in England, he, te 
a great extent, does it, in five cases out of six, after all) ; if he 
do it, where is the tongue <Mr pen to speak the praise that is 
his due ! But ii he have not, from whatever cause, been able 
to do it, or have not done it, he has a clear right to a provt« 
tioa in old age : he has spent his life and worn out his strengdi 
in the service of the community ; and that reluctance which 
every man naturally feels to ask another for something, is a 
Sttfiicient security against bis being lazy and prodigal in his 
youth, upon.a cool calculation of the benefit ot parochial 
provision in his old age. With regard to your second objectioii; 
niaoiely, that by making a provision for odd age, you deprwe 
the indigent parents of the aid of their children, who> seetag 
4le *^ naked cell " provided for them, wiU l^ them go to it ; 
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with regard to this matter, you appear to regard the Irish people 
as being capable of setting at defiance^ and as likely to set at 
defiance, not only the laws oi nature^ but also the express and a 
hundred-times- repeated laws of God. No very high compli- 
ment to your countrymen ! No very strong proof of the sin* 
cerity of your belief in that '' generosity" that '* CLCtive ofid 
practical compassion for the poor^*' and that " deep sense of 
religion " which we shall presently see you ascribing to them I 
But you; as a lawyer j might have told them one thing, and 
dnce you did not do it, I will ; and that is, that if neither the 
laws of nature nor those of God could induce them so far to 
honour their father and their mother as to keep them from the 
poor-house, the poor-laws would compel them to do it, they 
having the ability ; and if they have not the ability ^ how can 
poor-laws deprive the parents of their aid ? As a lawyer, you 
ought to have known that those poor-laws which you so vehe- 
mently decry, compel all persons, being able to do. it, to 
maintain their indigent fathers, mothers, grand^fathers, 
grandmothers, children, and grand- children. This is what 
you ought to have told your Dublin audience, though it might 
have cost you the loss of some of those valuable cheers, which 
you obtained by this suppression of the truth, and by sup- 
plying its place with the ** naked cell,'' existing no-where but 
in your imagination. Either you did not know the law as to 
this matter, or you did know it. If the former, you ought to 
have known it before you made this speech ; and if the latter, 
I' decline to characterize your co^iduct. 

But, Sir, in your anxious haste to narrow the efifect of poor- 
laws, you forgot that, besides the sick, the maimed, and the 
aged, there were some other parties who are, however, by no 
means overlooked in that Holy Writ, for not believing in 
which we shall presently find you condemning the '^ infidel" to 
be dealt with in a way " to supersede all legal punishment ''; 
namely, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger. In your 
comprehensive scheme of " active and practical compassion 
for the poor," you will make no provision for these ! The 
English poor-laws, which do not cry, " Lord ! Lord!" hut 
which do his will, make provision for them all ; and well) 
indeed, is it that they do, or thousands upon thousands of 
Irishmen would, at this very moment, be dying and lying dead 
froni starvation ; and that, too, if yourdioctrinebe sound, without 
haiving the smallest ground for accusing the English of iojus- 
tice or cruelty. 

The law of settlement you represent as an insfrument of 
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oppression. Your story «tbout yearly servants being oUUged 

to be one month out of employ, in order to prevent them 

from gaining a settlement, is mere romance, the thing being 

impossible ; because the whole of the business in all the 

farm-houses in the country must, in that case, be suspended 

for a month ; and, to believe that this can take place, you 

must know about English farming as little, as, for your 

sake, I hope you know about our poor-laws. In some 

cases, for the reason here assigned, the master will hire 

the servant for some days less than a year; but it much 

oftener happens that this sort of bargain is from the wish 

of the servant, who does not, in general, wish to **' lose his pa* 

risk ; " and, at this moment I have a country-boy living with 

me, whose mother would not consent to his coming unless 

the bargain was such as not to cause him '* to lose his pa* 

risk.** This, at once, shows the light in which the working 

people Tiew the poor-laws. Instead of deeming them a 

bond of ** slavery^* as you choose to represent them, they 

deem them the title of their right to their patrimony. And 

with regard to the compelling of married people to stick to 

their parishes, it is a great good, instead of being an evil ; 

it being evident that people in that state of life will be, in 

all respects, more careful of their characters, and will be 

more likely to be of better behaviour, if resident amongst 

those who know them, than if wandering about from place 

to place. If they quit their parishes, and become chargeable 

to another, or manifestly likely to be so, the poor-laws 

expose them not to oppression, but consider them in the light 

of *' the strangevy* relieve them if necessary, and take 

them home to their parish. Well would It have been. Sir, for 

the thousands of poor forty 'Shilling freeholders of Ire* 

landy whom the '' Libeuatou " saw driven off the estates^ 

as the price of that *' Emancivation " which gave him a seat 

in Parliament; well would it have been for these poor 

sscrificed creatures, if there had been an English law of 

settlement to compel the savage landlords to keep them ; and 

in that case, indeed, ,they would never have been driven off 

the estates, and, finally, as they were, exposed to all the 

horrors of famine and pestilence. 

We now come to two assertions, which^ from their character, 
tmd from one and the same term being applicable to both, 
ought not, for a moment, to be separated; naniely, L That, 
in the town of Shrewsbury, you saw placards, on which 
vere inscribed the words, '^Vaoraxts and/ruALABouR^ 
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•* £M whipped <nct of the Hmmt'* and, 3. TIhH ''Iffr. 
*^STim«ES Bourne made an imprevemewi in the law; 
^for HE provided that^ after the Irish laboorer was 
^whipped, he ehould be sent home,** As yoa podtwekf 
m$$ert that you saw these placards at SRREWSBURTy I most 
Mqppose that Shrewsbury is in Ireland; for I am sure yoa 
iWYer saw such a placard in England, This town is oer- 
^nly in Tipperary or CoonaQght, orsomethiDg: at any rate, 
i assert that you never saw it in an Englieh town. Ab to 
the second of this couple of assertions; first, in ho hfli 
ever hronght in hy St urges Bourn e is there one single word 
about **" Irish labourers,'* and in no law that is now in exist- 
ence, or that ever was in existence, is there any provision for, or 
one word about, the whipping of Irish labourers, llierefiDre 
bad you not said that the matter of this speech was the fmit 
of your ** daily thoughts, nightly musings, and moroing 
aaeditations," I should have concluded that it was the subject 
of a dreamy or an e£Fusion, emanating from an exhilarating 
draught at Bellamy's. 

' But suppose we were to disregard the sufferings of the frisk 
here ; were to let them die in the streets, instead of sending 
them homey we should only be acting upon four own prin- 
ciple^ for you propose to leave the stranger f even in his 
own country, without any relief at all. But how can yoo, 
Sir, reconcile with your profession of a desire Co see the two 
countries cordially united; how can you reconcile with this 
profession this assertion, that there is a law, in England, an* 
tliorising the whipping of Irish labourers before they be sent 
home ? I hope that some one has told you the story, and thit 
want of time prevented you from looking after this law. The 
&lsehood being so entire, it not having a shadow of tmdi 
to give it countenance, I cannot help hoping that this if 
the case. I see, in the course of the year, many hundreds of 
them going off to Bristol in very commodious caravans, drawn 
by good horses, smoking their pipes, and full of your admired 
** wild merriment" Never are they whipped, and there is no 
law for whipping them, in any case, in which an EngUshmsn 
vvould not be whipped. 

Equally destitute of truth is the assertion, that ** clergymen 
of ike Church of England have swom^ that, out of eveiy 
twenty women of the poorer classes, that were maified 
by them, nineteen were pregnant," No clergyman in 
England ever swore this, and no oneev^ said it. The tale is 
a- gfross misrepreseatation of evidence given before a conunitt^ 
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ff tke Howe of Coaunons in 192B, wlitB tli« 0¥Mlc«r of P£X«» 
jBAVy in Hbiit^orb«uir£» told the oonMnittee, thftt nearly 
the whole of the young women were pregnaat before they 
were married ; becautej being 4oo poor to pay th4 fxpen$€$ of 
the wedding^ they generally put it off, till, the parish wa$ 
glad to pay Jbr it. But was thig the faalt of the poor*la«w f 
No ; but, as was shown by the same evidence, the fault 
of the taxeSf which made the fanners unable to pay the 
labourers a eufficiency of wagea^ and that this latter made 
the labourers so poor, that they were unable to get married 
before the pregnancy became obvious to the parisli* officers* 
Thus the poor-laws, instead &i being the caM$e of this shame 
to the young people, actually came in and preyented the 
children from being born out of wedlock. 

The same may be said of your statements relative to the letting 
out of the English labourers to hire to the highest bidder, and of 
all the other degrading measures adopted by- overseers. They. 
are abuses of the poor-laws, and not evils created by the poor- 
laws : they have arisen out of recent alterations in those laws, 
and not out of those laws themselves, as is clear from the fact,, 
that those laws existed for about two hundred years before any 
of these evils and oppressions were ever heard of. 

As to the farming of the poor, supposing it to be done upon 
just principles, what is it more than putting children to be 
boarded by the year ? If care be taken that the contractor do 
what he ought to do, there is nothing either unjust or degrading 
in this ; and if he do not do his duty, and the poor people com- 
plain, the payers of the rates have no interest^ and can have no 
inclination to uphold him in his wrong-doing. So that this is a 
perfectly futile objection to poor-laws, of which, however, this 
^cies of contract forms no essential part. 

Your next statement is, that *' in consequence of the poor- 
^' laws, the fires are now blazing in England^ from north 
^* to south.** The cause of these fires is well known ; itis openly 
iivowed, it is specific ; and it is, that the farmers do not give the 
labourers so much wages as they say they ought to have^ 
This is notoriously the cause. In many cases the firejs have 
stopped when the wages have been raised ; and have begun 
^ain when the wages have been Cowered, This has, indeed, 
heen the case all over the country : and, in the face oi these 
.Well-known faots,.considering also that the poor-laws have existed 
about two hundred and forty yeajs, and never produced such 
effects before, it' required^ certainly,' nothing short of a Dublin 
OLudience to embolden you to describe the riRES as " a conse- 
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quench of the poor-laws ;** after which, who need to wonder if 
yott were to ascribe the national debt and the cholera morbus to 
the poor-laws ! • 

You have known ^* committee after committee sit in vaiOy to 
^'discover some way of making an effective amelioration in 
** the poor-laws." Have you, indeed! and so have I too. But 
that may be an argument in favour of the poor-laws. * Lord 
Coke said, that ^' Magka Chart a was too strong a felloto 
to be overcome by puny acts of Parliament :*' and the same may 
be said of Old Betsy's poor-law. But, do you know what they 
mean by *' amelioration " ? I will tell you : taking away the 
relief. This is what they have been trying at for about twenty 
years. But they find the law '* too strong a fellow " for them. 
It is the Magna Charta of the working people ; it is written in 
their hearts ; the writiog descends from the heart of the father 
to that of the son ; and God forbid that it should ever be effaced ; 
loT, if ever that day come, English society and English manners 
and English happiness will all be effaced along with it^ and the 
world will lose the example of a working-people, such as it never 
had in any other country upon earth. 

Now, Sir, before I come to your general and sweeping de- 
nunciations against the English poor-laws, let me, in finishing 
these particular assertions and arguments, just put under your 
eyes one remaining assertion: it is this: '^ Apothecaries to supply 
** the poor with medicines are killed, whose interest it is, that 
** the sick poor should die as soon as possible, in order that 
** they may be at the less expense for medicines.*' This, too, 
was the result of your ^' thoughts by day, your musings by night, 
and your morning meditations," was it ? If you. Sir, can now 
again see this your insinuation upon paper, and not change colour, 
anything addressed to you, though by a pen a million times as 
eloquent as mine, must be wholly thrown away. ' 

Leaving you to consider of, t/> think, muse, and meditate on, 
the figure you make before Englishmen, with this insinuation on 
your lips, I now come to your sweeping assertions relative to the 
effects of the poor-laws, and to the picture which you give us of 
the peopld of the two countries so much in fovour of the Irish. 
Yon told your cheering audience, that the poor-laws made slaves 
of the English working-people ; that it completely destroyed 
their character for independence ; that you preferred the wild 
merriment of the Irishman to the half sulky, half»miserabte 
tones of the English slave to the poor-laws ; that the Irishman 
certainly had his distresses [indeed !], but then he had his 
hopes [of what?] ; he endued much misery, bat then heenter^ 
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itmsd eaeptotatimi 4^ redr£Ml HeiBy, it seeoUy.thAsa way 

*' ^rea^ chearingS* ancLwell there mighty, if. tbe matter coOf 

vflix^ii. «fi7^ia0 as. a^reecUiU to ypur aud ience. as . it.dues to me* 

WflU, than, hare you wipe away the heavy chai:g^ of ourpfiar 

** hfUf'^ulky, halfrmiftftxahle,!* aLavea haviitg made the Ixish 

Ipaor../ And if thia.really bethe.atate of the Iriih people (an4 

who can douht. it^iaoa ^yifiu^aA^it is)i if they.Uaye.thofioxiheeruQf 

hftf^iW aoid flowexy expectations ;. if the^ save io^youth wherer 

witlud ita6tt{{fArt)thein in. age; if they have diapoisaries in aU 

Ube^TiHatgearandihospitaU in.all tha county towns.;, and if thev 

]sMi (m- under. sucJiliappy. circumstances they naturaJ1y\mustb^ 

mM%injner^rimeHt; thia-beiiig:(as wenow Aaioztf it ia). their states 

tbeSf o|^A m|r> word, if they.&till come here to roook with theif 

surih«.QiiriPoor,/^'halirauiky" souls, I shall be for. giidng. their 

hiclQii..a }iit\e.1airk\t^;^MJa.Shre%o£bwy ; for** United Kingdom ** 

liera^.or '^ United. Kingdom " there,, they are not to come here 

wiib their *' wild metriment/* and taunt us with our '* halfr 

misierable " tones! However, when I get upon the same floor 

muth.youy. we will soon, make an equitable adjustment .as to this 

matter^, at asny rate. You shall move and 1 will second a biU^ 

ivhicb,^ when it become, a lajiv, shall be called the Act oe Rs^ 

CiPiioc IT Y,. giving you.pawer to whip all the " half- miserable " 

English slaves that. go to Ireland, and. me power to whip all the 

youltis of '' wild merriment" that come to England. This 

would set all to rights in. a trice : you would preserve your 

^' ijri^eit island '' from, the contagion of the S7</As ; and if I did not 

clear ours of the- ** wild merriment," there should be neither 

whalebone nor whipcord,left in. England. 

But.naw let.ua (and soberly, if ii be possible) take a mox^ 
minute^ look.at.these general assertions made by you. They^ 
takejit fairly and. without exagg^ation, amount to this : that 
tha. English poorrlawa degrade a> people, destroy all tn£?ep6»P 
dence. qfi spirit^ andr.in fact,.»ia^& them slaves.. Before I com^ 
to ask, you. how. these ajBsertions are sustained by tlie comparar 
livA.ctmdition and chaitacter and. manners of the English and 
.tha Irish,, you will perhaps. permit me Xo ask you how MosEa 
caiDis .'to make .such ao^^^le. provision for the indigent poor ; hoif 
XiU£ AiPQSTLBS came.tO:do.the same, and to establish the.ordejr 
Qi'TX&^cons for the< exjpresa purpose of superintending l^p 
tabka at which the poor were relieved; Iiow the CitTHotip 
iClcmac^. came. to.XjecjDive all lands and other real property, aji 
meU as gifis i|a money, in the name of the poor,, and in.np 
other joame; . how that CHUii.cju came to allot one-third pai^t 
«rthe Uth^a toJhe ^tf which in Ireland, jqui say* thePcqr 
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testantparaons ^^Jilched *' from them ; you will, perhaps^ permit 
Ine to ask you how all this came to be, if poor-laws^ that is 
to say, regular relief to the indigent^ have a natural tendeiloy 
to degrade, break down the spine, and enslave men ; for, mind, 
the act of Old Betsy only came to supply the place of the c^- 
iain and regular parochial relief , before secured to the peqple 
1)y the statute as well as the common and the canon law. You 
will, I dare say, answer, by saying, that if Moses, the Apostles, 
St Austin, Pope Gregory, and the makers of Magna Charta, 
lii^d been aware of the manifold blessings of stinking shell-fiab, 
isea-weed, nettles^ and agitation, they would have ma.de an 
exception as to the ** green island." Well, but the mere colour 
cannot signify much in such a case ; and then let me ask you, 
yhether you deem the people of the United States of America 
to be degradedy destitute o£ independent spirit, and slaves ? 

Now, Sir, to be serious for a little; though a lawyer^ it 
was no duty incumbent on you to know the laws of the United 
States of America ; but, as a ^en/Zeman and man of learning, 
it might be expected of you, that you understood something of 
the laws of a country of so much importance ; and, as a legis" 
jiator of this kingdom, so very extensively, in various ways, 
connected with that republic, give me leave to think that it 
was your duty to know something of the principal laws in 
force in a country, the freedom and prosperity of which, have 
become subjects of so much admiration throughout the civilized 
world. Yet, that you know nothing of those laws, more than 
3'ou do of the laws of the Cherokee nation of savages, is cer- 
tain ; otherwise it is impossible that you could have put forth', 
even in Dublin, this sweeping reprobation of the English poor- 
laws; seeing that the famous act of the 4drd year of Eliza- 
SET II is in full force in every state of that republic, and that it 
is acted upon in the most kind and attentive manner* I cannot 
'speak positively, but I think, that we could not pay less than 
fifty thousand dollars a year, in poor-rates, in the city of 
Philadelphia, thirty- two years ago. I dare say, that the poor^ 
rates of the city of New York now amount to more than a Aun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. Both cities have poor-houses 
of prodigious dimensions; and, which will doubtless fill you 
with indignation, the youths of '* wild-merriment *' are the 
most numerous and most permanent inmates of the ''nailed 
cells*' of those poor»hou8es! Many a score dollars hare I 
inyself.paid for the relief oi the merry lads and lasses, in both 
those humane cities, and never grudged so to do ; and many a 
pound have I paid for the relief of siiuilar merry persons at 
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KEKSiNOTOtf ; bat hot withimt grudging^ knowi^ w^ll, that 
what I pay, in this way, is^ in- reality, giyen to the crafty and 
hard-hearted landlords of| Ireland. I never lived in any place 
in America withont paying poor-rate. And it even happened^, 
when I lived in Long Island, the overseet of our township 
(North Hempstead) came and took a servant girl away V> her 
township (Flushing), she being in a state which the delicacy 
demanded by Irish ears forbids me to name. We being greatly 
in want of the services of the girl, I begged hard for a respite 
for a few days ; but the ex-officio guardian of the morals and 
the money of the township was inexorable : *' Mr. Cawhut 
*' comes from old England ; Mr. Cawbnt roost know ike laWf 
** and Mr. Cawbut must know that the law must be obeyed*, '* 
and, with that, he put her into his cart, and away he took her 
i^nd married ner, I hope, to a very good husband. So, yon seOi 
Sir, jthat you have, in this memorable piece of intense elo- 
quence, wasted a great deal of very fine indignation upon a 
very cbmmon-plnce subject. 

However, to give you something beyond these assertions Of 
tnine, let me first inform you, that, some years ago, several 
parishes, in the east of Sussex, sent out,' at their expense. Hi 
Hew York, divers families, who, from their numerousness, were 
greatly burdensome to those parishes; and, some years before 
that, some farmers went out, ft01ir*lbe same neighbourhood^ 
also to New York. They tent home letters to their relations, 
giving an account of the country, and of their situation, and; 
generally, beseeching their fathers and mothers and bretbrett 
and friends to follow them. I, bearing of this, and wishing to 
disisuade Englitk people from going, if they did go abroad. 
frotn going to any other country but the United States, went 
down intti Sussex, saw the parties who had received the letters,' 
igot'them from them (I have them now), and published them in. 
any little work called *^ The Emigrant's Guide," which 
•every member of both Houses of Parliament, and especially niy 
Lof<t Grey, OM^^^ to read, and particularly the letters of these 
excellent people tklB labourers of Sussex. If I had never cared 
about English labourers before j these letters would have ri vetted 
them «o my heart. Affectionate parents,' dutiful chikireny 
lovers of .their country : there are all the virtues here ! And 
these are the people whom the garret-lodged prigs of the London 
newspapers call ** ignorant peasantry,*' and Mr; Shell called 
** Kentish boors ^'\ Bat, the interesting thing at present is^ 
what did these people say about poor-iat&s in Ameriea ? 

Now, Sir, do, pray, look at the Httle book, If I were at 
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letterfnnii lamer Ben jAMtM Fdw.jL^.'sddieMedito/littcanlii, 
^AKiBL Poiri«E, ;of ^MAUO^E'Ny 00 iKootV ftUdxiiiibKl! fisiii 
IDiEiCA, in !the ^tate.of .New^.Yofk^i Ha is desarUimf^hif 
4|oiwin'llie)lmppy state oftthecouoliy ;>aiidihfiithit8i«pe&kft of^tltt 
poop-laws': -'* :I have * Jbeeo poar^tnasiesr.^t -thi* itamn ktnuaaj 
^ yeftvs^ ittid !l find ita^aw tfaiogior.a.rmif<9)i< to-beebmeww 
^. ofimco^^toera-^lhaiige/' But, .^Iroiipcrs Mid ^emftoruiriy |bmi^ 
1» iiad ^ffeqventij!. T!heji J10 ad«bs, lli«l« lie 4uMMi8iMf ;fl#ioM 

eee, ,hone8tj and odnue can e» eeS^ m%h dd Bettor'^ la.w^ 
ntbiciht jomi8uy^4esiTades people aqd deetfajra Jtok 4ciitH)wster 
tmd a4^M» tiiiaBi«laxea:i Sat ^m^t tl»»4ai0ime0's a»f oartbe 
Ml][jeet, 10' their loltQrs, is^ stall < dnoReiinMeeldtig. <tf>d di»>i»^ 
tlte peint Loott «t puf^ee^S^ a«d 58. The writer is ^BTS^tifM 

I fot the -Jbtter (fimiikis latiEier^ >wbe Aow^wee ait-SeAd kMew^ 
and whose name is also Stephen Wavbov. In hie4irtier^-de4ed 
U Aju^42f«, fith iCtot.^ 1923, heiells his fathw Oiie.: '^ Dono^ 
!<l9fiJfie.yoAir«eb«s nmofiu abeut us; for if we cannrt yef « 
<^^&'jMi«l^ A^r^ /Mrais.avoeit^ii^ev^ftB) jusv ta« samb AaAS 
<^ £K,Gj.Airf>;' Oil ! '^ ihe slave ef the poer4«i78 ! '' Thefti M 
fhe{^9tfi of Mardb, ^a, hi^pjsiiking hie letter wkh '' HoBomd 
£Mh^ and wetthec," writes tibits^ ^* The Jov^s ef thieHseaBtrjp 
^a«e «9 jfeoi^ mii^Sk^lomd.: the |ioep are lyril tahieii caie^efiS 
f^ tbeuB is a large house ia .this place lor -the aceeBiaoedatiei 
Yf^the otiMnd itifirm that «re not tiUe to moxk,*' The Aa^^ 
VWMM A«fi»» |b|^^ the. perk WAfi alw^^s jpil^ty,. 

Hew dilFeMiit, Sir the A«»erieaii |)atriela aad. li^i^atofiaB'* 
Smo jjs» I Yoa 9(p31, hf 09 «»eaas» hafie a pioi^mB for the 
^.edy lest it sboHU* em»» la^iQew ao4 ieaiffovideBee in yea^ 
Bad. lest ii sbsubi idef),vif&e pafeots of tb^ s4d aadtheaffM^ 
limiB^ attacfanBeBt^ their <^idrei»l How wj^e tfa» diftrreaoe 
hefpweB lb# AiBBri^aa and the Irish {^ihwo^l Stbhib^v 
Wats/^u^ whoeBlUbisiilber a&d mi^tmr ** hQnoMre4r ^ 
Bdio, I'll he b^imd fof him wd¥0f mdd'^yom hanaer'' ^ 
BBjT^naii fB, att his life> dees aet^ yo»> lee^ seew tOt thiak-tlM^ 
fa&t*lmwn mek» ^ shime*' He sayf ,^^ the Ums of thi&^eouatiy 
Bve 0,$ g09d'Ui ia Sngiand" A^d why.? BecaiiSB ihepmff 
mre nusll taken, oaiv,^ sui4 besBQee thera is a jMH>ir'4ofMie» 
r Nowi Stfi will yBB apkooiidedg^ tbBt yea haf») daaa wHBg 
tid Bd^KsIi poorfhtwa aad: English* lahouiers ? %q« wdH bqI?' 
Very weH^thattr I will psBeaed^aiid ge right forwBrd iatoyonr 
BoospHatira^tuaMlB of tbe^oAom^er aad canditianMi'^ 
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English and Ihe Irish working people. And, in the way of 
preface, let us have your own description of Ire rand, and of 
Its people, as published in your address to the Irish BatioHy 
dated at Dublin, on the 6th of this month. 

I he^D with ctlliof your attentioD to these truths:^— 
'• FfRST, That there is not od the face of the globe a more firiiie 
country than ouri, nor any one that produces, for its extent, suefa a 
superakundance of all the prime necessaries for the food, clothing, and 
comfort of its inhabiunts. 

' Secondly. That no country is so well circurostancecl for general 
-commerce as ours ; we are at the western extreme of Europe, with a 
direct naTig^tion to every maritime state io Europe, whilst our con- 
nexion with Asia and Africa is by opep ocean spac»; and with the 
free American republics our intercourse may be the most direct, 
rapid, and uoconfined. 

TniRDLY, Our green island is indented by spacious roadsteads, 
magnificent bays and estuaries, and capacious harbours -> harbours 
open at every hour of every tide, and sheltered from eoery wind, an4 
secure from every tempest. 

' Fourthly, Our fertile island, too, is extensively intersected by 
navigable rivers; and the hard and durable materials of which our 
roads are, or may be formed, would easily afford the means of ready 
communication and s^ieedy intercourse wiih every part of our pro- 
ductive soil. 

Fifthly, The streams that rush from our majestic mountains, ^or 
sweep with abundant and rapid course through our green and glori' 
^^s Valleys, give a superabundant multitude of mill sties, and oflford 
the cheapest and most healthful power for the worhing of manufac^ 
lories in the known world. 

'Sixthly, Our climate is genial and conducive to long life and 
tnanly vigour. No parching suns scorcfi our plains into aridity, or 
our people into decrepitude. No chilling frosts destroy the power of 
vegetation^ or thin our population by the pinching blight of excessive 
cold. 

Seventhly, This lovely land is inhabited by a people brave as they 
are patient, generous as they are hardy, good'huinoured as they are 
laborious, intelligent, numerous almost beyond the number of the 
oppressions they are made to endure. Suffering woes themselves, they 
are full of active and practical compassion for the poor and the needy ; 
and, above all, they are a people deeply impressed with all the sin- 
cerity of religious belief, and with the incalculable value of reliKious 
practices. Differing as many of them do with each other upoa 
various points of faith, they one and all scorn and detest infidelity ;^ 
and the infidel or the atheist, if he were to rear his detested head 
amongst us, would find that speedy punishment from universal 
opinion which would render the inflictions of law needless, and 
would anticipate and supersede all legal punishment. 

My countrymen, these truths are undeniable. Such is a faint 
sketch of Ireland and her population. Why are tlie blessings of 
Ood perverted ? How are the generous and noble, impulses of man 
blighted ! Why is Ireland in a state of decrepiiude and decay T 
Why are her towns in general dwindling tntovUlageit Why are 

I 3 



^Catlnf » cjc 9lukii»(f^ Into Ubouress ? Wh^, are t^er labourars aHuMS 
unemployed^ or wholly ttarving T 

Well, then, as far Mb /A* ggrem htMboi A mci^Awi g», liwfc 
is a heaven upon earth ; and tbese are all ** truths unde* 
niableJ* So.ibat^ if w« d« .ih»I' fiad tli* Irkib labgi— ni^to »r 
ki dhtraeter aad ooaUitm tfaatt' tli» Englnb, «««liaH^ Me 
fiid no argaxnent against the poor Batwsv Bat befH^f enttr0# 
(he comparison, I feef my attention fb^cffiTy asrested by a seit- 
timtBi^ Ilk th» '^Ib^am$r8f»b^ aadby aotO^sertuMr in ibe-lastof 
alh andr os tbese* i mttst xemaik before I go as tiidi ^nrdMCP 
In the 7 tb paragraph, you^ in the excess of your rie^gious verf, 
condemn the ^^infideV* to a popular punishment, superseding, 
the operations of the law (that is to say, to knaeking:, onw 
hiemi), if be- daise to raise tbat '' d^test&klnod " in the '^^fvcn 
itfand ; " and yet, only about two- years ago, you were per**- 
fectly clamorous for putting the worst of all infidels, the 
J'BWSh upm the hewih and in the King's. Council ^ infidels wk) 
not only raise tiheir ^' detested head," but wboi releie thmr 
hbrrible Toices also, to declare J ssirs Christ to have bees' 
*^ an impostor^** ?LU& who, amongst the blasphemous rites of 
tbeis synagogues, are said to crucify him in effigy twice ia 
the' year! In shovt, two years ago^ you. wei« for uinc^rtf^ 
tianizing the country by law, and now you are £E»r knoekinf'' 
the infidel on the head, without judge or jury! Now, couifl' 
tfaia subject have had your *' daily thoughts, nightly musings^ 
and morning meditations,'' in both cases ? 

Tht asserfzon towhich I haveailuded, and which' is in th» 
last paragraph, is this : *' that the towns of Ireland' are 
<f dwindling into villc^es, and that its villages ve frequently 
'^ disevppearing*** Compare- this assertion with the oath thai 
^ou made before the committees of the House of Lords^in 1805f ' 
namely, that the population of Ireland had been, and stfi* 
was, prodigiously increasing y and that a surplus populatiem 
was one of- the causes of the misery of the people I Thai 
was your oath, or words, I pledge* myself, /uliy to that effect. 
Which statement are we, then, to believe'*. WiH you say 
that this dismal decay of towns and villages has taken place 
since 1825! Hardly; for, thenj we shall ask you what are 
become of your splendid promises of prosperity to Irekmd 
which jEmancipation was to give ? And (more serious still I) 
where are those ''m'ne millions^* and that ^'growing m* 
portonce" which you put forward aa the ground of Ireland's 
daim. to an equeUity with England ? 
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and hazsuL, pfaMe ^f^tt-aad I entev oa that compariaon whieh . 
ypu. hflMie^pMivokad) oC tba mlative. dUirac/er aiui condition 
aiMl^.«MPia«r««f lAia insli«Jadft o£ '* wild. aerrioieat/^ aod tte 
** Enfjish> 8nlk> s/aveC' a£ tke poo«4aw8j' 

SiMt ol aH». it k' o£. ioapM^rtauc&to^ obsenw that, as to- tW ^ 
means which are the gift of Oml^ tho^lnsb • ha^^ from yewp 
oag n t ff.cw mt y greatly the adsaatage ovei^ theEog^ish. Fer, 
wfiile.yeu aasect tJuii there k* bo^oo the.Jac€ of the globe, m-^ 
cwvatiiymopo. foniiU thaaslrelandv it is. well known that thona- 
aze niao]|[«iare fertile thaa England ^ for, thoag))^ by incessantly 
scsajtching and tumbling it about, we do make it produce a 
giBod.di^ ; stilly V when you come to your *' majestic moantains^^ 
ppuring. down streams into '' glorious valleys,* there to set 
eadlesa milia and manufactories " into motion, and that, to(s> 
iapKomoting.of' Miealth" at the same time.; when you' come ta* 
tbesej; you mal&e ns. feel our inferiority,; and, above all, on tho 
soore of greennesSy ia which respect you appear to suipass oa 
bey4>od all companson. There are,, indeed, persons notsode* 
votedly and exclasivdy 'attached to thii^ particular colour ; and,' 
for instance^ I have' no objection, nay, t like, to see a part and 
a%great part of a country brown; and, at one time of the year, • 
wbite. . You, however, deem greenness the mark of perfection ;■ 
andtyou fiave U: the *' English -^^eopZe/' have not robbed the 
Ushtoi ikaty at any rate* Agaio»«we have indeed ^' hcwbours** 
too ; but noty likeyou, harbours ^' open at every hatar o^evern^ 
'* tide^ and sheltered from every wind^ and secure from evo^. 
'^ tempest,** We are obliged- to» wait for the tides, whether 
coming, in or going out; and, widiall our moorings and double 
m(K>rings,tOur shipa are frequently driven on the beach, or out to 
eea. These toils aoddangers are, itseems^ unknown to Ireland^- 
to the people of w^hich **• lovely land " the proverb of *' time and 
tide waiting for no man " must be wholly without a meaning* 

Buty Sir, now comes your great difficulty ; for, if these, which 
you have given us here, be *' truly undeniable i** if euch be the 
natxifal i^oeources and advantages of Ireland ; if no spot of the 
globe exceed her in fertility ; if she be favoured in the manner 
that you describe : and yet, if, as you say is the case, '^ the 
'^ blessinga of God are there so perverted, that she is in a stats 
*^ of decrepitude and decay ^ her towns dwindling into 
*^ villages, her villages disappearing^ and her labourem- 
'' almost unemployed, or wholly starving;** and if, as we 
know to be the case, her people are seen wandering over thia 
our country (not so blessed by Cxod) in search of food^ and 
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in a state nearly approaching to that of actual nakedness ; 
and if, as you insist, poor-laws, to secure them food and' 
clothing at home would not better their lot : if all this be 
so ; or rather, if all this were so, we should, like the Engtish 
Grenadier of the Guards, when he landed in Virginia, be 
tempted to exclaim, " The Adam and Eve of this people 
zurely came out of Newgate.** 

« It will not do for you in this case to say that the '' blesangs 
of God have been perverted '* by the English, until, at least, 
you have replied to my answer to your charge against us on 
that score ; and besides, the public have not already forgotten 
that you represented that ^^ emancipation^** which you ob- 
tained even beyond the extent of your petitions, as all that 
Ireland wanted to make her contented and happy and everlast- 
ingly grateful to England : and that you pledged yourself that 
the adoption of that measure would enable the Government to 
draw additional millions of revenue from Ireland. We have 
not so soon forgotten those your a- thousand* times-repeated 
declarations; and, therefore, we deny you the right to impute 
to us this '^ perversion of the blessings of God/' 

You must, then, impute it to yourselves; or you must confess 
that your country calls for that very institution ; that great 
English institution^ which we are now about to tender yon) 
and which you are endeavouring to prepare your miserable 
countrymen to reject as a scourge. Look at the difference in 
the working people of the two countries. You have, if you do 
speak the truth, the advantage over us in climate and soil ; and 
you have, you say, a people ** brave, patient^ generous, hardy, 
good'humoured, laborious, and intelligent,*' Yet look at the 
difference in ihe people, and particularly the working people, 
ot the two countries ! Look at it : consider it well : here, indeed, 
is matter for an Irish legislator to think, muse, and meditate 
-upon. When did you, or anybody else, ever see or hear of En^ 
glishmen prowling about, in bands of half-naked beggars, in any 
country upon earth: when did you ever hear of the necessity 
of taking them up by force, and carrying them like malefactors 
and tossing them back upon their native shores : when did yon 
ever hear of them being an incumbrance to any people amongst 
whom they went : when, since you talk of their hovels, did you 

see or hear of English labourers being in hovels, in company 
with the pig, the flesh of which they were destined never to 
taste, both feeding on the same root, at the same board, warmed 
by the same chinineyless fire, and both blackened by the same 

smoke : wh^n, siq^e you talk of the '< naked cells " of the poor 
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JiiNiae,.'didviS9Mi e«ei^fa9arx^4houiand0kof /A«m.livii]g.oni«tidcu||( 
#M]I-^h,«eft-weed, and. nettles, juid of thousands at -a time ra*> 
«Mvii|g;the iaM c^ces of reli^on as preparatory to death 6ofB 
SMunration': when, sioee you caiLthetn slavery did:you evor S66 
or hear of one <if ^Aewapplsying.the ciiDgiog aad ^wniog appalf^ 
atioii of **' yiour hanner *' to aoj human being, much less to aoy 
thiogy.tthou^h groom -or ibotmaOy &om whom they expected to 
iioax a.^fiurthiog or a mouthful of bread-: when did you ev«r 
hear ot £Mlish ^labeiiiars who needed, or who would content^ 
$dfy s^ff^er^ ^n.^oB^ployer to stand oi«r them at their work : whea 
did youevietr heariOt' (i«frdweUiogs,beiAg destitute of evejy m^A 
of cUaiJin^Ki^ and .of4iecent reserve^ having about them no traees 
(rf'httttkanexistAQoetwithini, except the feculent heap at the <loor» 
whijoh assture heiaelf would «a]l upon them to hide : when did yon 
sver 8^ or ei^ heap talk of one of their rural habitations, sol 
havijdg abaut it (ubIsss Keadered impossible by local oireum<* 
slaacea) gooeebenry 'and nunraat bashes, beds of parsley and other 
herbs, plants of wall-^wer and bveamal stock, clumps of poly«» 
anthusea, daisies, and bulbs, and other flowers, and, where possi* 
^ft planta of roses and hQBey-«uck]es« trained round their 
'wiodawa^ ^r oyer their dpors, with the greatest cafe Hknd the 
Greatest ta^te, of aU which, together with apple-trees grafted 
ws their own hands, aad togetber also with s/a//s of bees, the 
^^suU of their owa care ; there are more in a circuity embracing 
tfin n»nd parishes of £loghuad, than there are to be found in poa^ 
^Qssioa ^f all the millions of labourers that inhabit the *' lovely 
land :** wheoy lastly (not to su&r the provocation to urge mei 
wrther), did ypu ever see or hear of an *' English slave " c^t^** 
moning the country of his birth, and wherever ftiund, and 
'^adsr whatever circumstances, not £>rward to proclaim himself 
ai^ Englishmau, and to boast of the honour of the name ? 

Now, Sir, avoiding^ as something too. painful to encounter^ 
ft detailed exhibition of the other side, do I ascribe the differs 
&9ce to the nature of the Irish people^ to any inherent vice ia. 
them? By no means. I ascribe it to the difference in th# 
troatm^ni received by the two people from their rulers. Not t^ 
anything done by England to Ireland ; but to the former nofe* 
H»via^ c^mpMed the domeado rukia o( tiM latter to treat 
the Ijnsh working people as die English working people have beear 
tssMted, dufingtha last two ceaturiea and a half; and partiet*^ 
laify to its not. having con^Ued the owaeis of the land in Iism 
Ifiad to leaiw eno«^h\of its produce^ia the several parishes^ tai 
Fmrida Ibr tha waaUi^f dio dsatiteie; as n effoetnally done m 
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England and America by those famous poor-laws, whichBLACK- 
STONE truly says, are " founded in the very principles ofcM 
society ;** but the unspeakable benefit of which you are now. 
labouring, though I trust in vain, to prevent your ill-treated, 
unhappy, and ever-troubled country from receiving. I allow> 
that, as to this matter, your efforts have received but too much 
countenance from those of persons in this country, who have long, 
and particularly since the publication of the book of the foolish 
and unfeeling Malthus, been endeavouring to chip away the 
meaning, intention, and effect of the poor-laws. St urges 
Bourne's Bills were a bold stroke ; but, the inventors, when 
they look at the awful consequences^ will find little reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success. Those bills have al« 
rieady cost them ten thousand times more than the bills would 
have saved them in a hundred years. In 1819, the present Lord 
Chancellor said, that he was " prepared to defend, to their utmost 
extent, the principles of Malthus.** He has pledged himself 
to bring in a poor-law bill this session, to supplant, I suppose,* 
the bill of Lord Teynham, which would in effect have re- 
piealed the hated bills of Sturges Bourke, and have restored 
peace tiS the villages and hamlets. If the Lord Chancel Ws 
Bill do not lessen the extent of the claim on the poor-rates^ 
it will be a tacit giving up of Malthus ; and, if it do, a bill 
to alter the succession to the crown would not be more tvUd ! 
Oh, no ! This law is immortal ; it has lived under all changes 
of dynasty, and changes of forms of government, in England 
and in America ; it is written in the hearts of the people, it is 
'* founded in the first principles of civil society ;*' it makes, if 
duly administered, even the poorest man feel that he has an in* 
terest in all the property around him ; it is the ground, the good 
ground, the solid ground, but the sole ground, upon which the 
poor man is called upon to take up arms in defence of the rich ; 
it is, as I said before, the bond of peace, and the cement of 
society ; woe be unto those who shall attempt to destroy or en* 
^ble it in' England, and the just reproach of mankind will in 
the end, be the inevitable lot of all who shall attempt to prevent 
its adoption in Ireland. 

: : It was my intention to make some remarks on that part ofyour 
speech where you speak of the sort of reform which you de- 
ipand for Ireland, and where you clearly enough hint at the' 
attempts which you shall make to cause a separation, if the 
intended reform be not such as you shall deem '*JHSt;^* but, 
not having time to do justice to this subject now, and extremely 
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ajixioiifl to act justly towards you, I must defer it till another 
opportunity ; and, in the meanwhile^ offering you, if you deem 
it worth your while to use them for the purpose, the columns of 
my Register as a vehicle for any reply that you may choose to 
gtire to this letter, 

I remain. Sir, 

Your most humble 

and most obedient servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 



THE END. 
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